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This Issue in Brief 


River towboats on the Ohio-Mississippi River system offer employment 
to several thousand persons, with wages ranging as high as $450 per 
month for pilots down to an average of $76.58 for deckhands, firemen, 
and other unlicensed personnel. In addition to these cash wages, 
all members of a crew receive meals and lodging aboard the boat, even 
when it is tied up in port. It is a 7-day industry and the majority 
of the employees covered by the Bureau’s survey had a workweek 
of 84 hours. Page 1083. 


Less than 9 percent of professional engineers have a written contract of 
employment, according to reports from more than 35,000 engineers 
covered in the survey of that profession by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. About one-third of those reporting had pension privileges 
of some kind, the largest number of them being in the employment of 
the Federal Government. Page 1110. 


The wide extent of the practice of withholding wages when due, and the 
inadequacy of legal machinery for the collection of wage claims, are again 
emphasized by the results of an inquiry just completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Encouraging features, however, are the record 
of excellent work done by State labor offices operating under pro- 
gressive wage-collection laws, and even by some labor offices without 
power to enforce settlements; and the fact that legislation on behalf 
of workers with small wage claims is now being considered in a number 
of States. Page 1102. 


Occupational diseases, including silicosis, have been under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in Wisconsin since 1919. As aresult, Wisconsin 
is the only State with a long and continuous experience of compen- 
sating silicotic disability. During the 17-year period surveyed in a 
study of Wisconsin’s experience, many important questions have been 
answered by the courts, necessitating amendments to the compensa- 
tion act. Preliminary statistical data show a heavy concentration of 
claims during 1933 and 1934, due partly to unemployment and partly 
to the fact that as a result of subjecting employees to medical exami- 
nations many of those with symptoms of silicosis were discharged, 
although most of them were not disabled. Page 1089. 


Average earnings of Negro workers in independent tobacco stemmeries 
were only 16 cents per hour in September 1935, according to a survey of 
that industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. With an 
average of 43.4 hours of employment per week, weekly earnings were 
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only $6.92. Independent stemmeries were never subject to a code 
under the N. R. A. Page 1153. 

The union wage rate for truck drivers averaged 72.7 cents per hour j 
1936. 'The average hours per week provided in the union scales wep, 
48.1, with a few locals having a working week of less than 35 |iou) 
and a few working more than 60 hours. The check-off of union due 
is provided for in about one-fourth of the agreements. Page 1245. 


For every 1,000 board feet of planing-mill lumber delivered at the ev. 
struction site, 32.7 man-hours of employment were required in productio) 
and transportation processes. Other types of lumber created differen; 
amounts of employment, the more finished products requiring: ior 
labor. Thus, in the case of hardwood flooring, each 1,000 flooring 
feet of product created 83.0 man-hours of employment in fabrication 
at the mill and in transportation to the place where it was to } 
used. Page 1136. 
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Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions on River 
Towboats' 


NLAND river shipping has withstood, with occasional aid from 

Federal and State Governments, more than a century of competi- 
tion from the railroads, and is still thriving in the face of a newer 
form of competition from motortrucks. No accurate figures are 
available as to the number of people who earn a livelihood on inland 
waterways, but a recent estimate gave the total employment as 
15,000 for the year 1934, 7,400 of whom were vessel workers.? The 
importance of this industry may be further seen from the fact that 
in that year it carried a total of 194,786,000 short tons of domestic 
freight.® 

The present article is confined to the Ohio-Mississippi river system 
and its tributaries, which is the mos‘ important of all navigable inland 
waterways in the country. It is also limited to towboats, thus 
excluding the relatively less important passenger and packet boats 
ws well as barges. The information collected covers a pay-roll period 
during the month of August 1935. 

The data in the article are based on a representative sample of 15 
companies which operated 34 towboats with a total of 756 vessel 
employees. These companies consisted of 7 industrial carriers (with 
13 towboats and 254 employees), 5 contract carriers (with 10 tow- 
boats and 242 employees), and 3 common carriers (with 11 towboats 
and 260 employees). The companies carried on operations out of 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. The 
river towboats varied in size from 85 to 1,145 gross tons, most of them 
being propelled by steam power, with a few operated by Diesel engines. 


Personnel 


In spire of their small size, the river towboats require a varied 


crew. The crew may be divided in two parts, the licensed and the 
unlicensed personnel. 





‘Prepared by Orrin R. Mann, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
' The remaining employees consisted of 7,600 executives and shore workers. (See report of Federal Coor- 


dinator of Transportation: Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in Domestic Water Transportation 
(Washington, 1936), vol. I, p. 13.) 
‘Idem, p. 5. 
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The licensed personnel consists of masters, mates, and pilots in the 
deck department and chief engineers and their assistants in the esi, 
department. Before engaging in service, these men must obtaiy 
licenses issued by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation of 
the United States Department of Commerce. Some of the large; 
boats also have radio operators, who are licensed by the Feder 
Communications Commission. 

The unlicensed personnel is made up principally of the following: 
Miscellaneous petty officers; deck hands; firemen and coal passers: 
oilers, wipers, and water tenders; stewards and crew cooks; and mess. 
men and cabin boys. The stewards and their assistants found in the 
present study were all female workers, some being the wives of othe; 
crew members. Of the 519 unlicensed employees, the coverage 
included 58 (11 percent) Negroes, who were employed largely 4; 
firemen and coal passers, cooks and messboys, and deck hands. 


Employment Policies 


Tue hiring policies of the several companies varied considerably. 
In 7 out of 15 firms (4 industrial and 3 contract carriers), a company 
official was responsible for the hiring of the entire personnel. In ? 
others (1 industrial and 1 common carrier) a company official hired 
all of the licensed personnel, and in the remaining 6 (2 industrial, 2 
contract, and 2 common carriers), he was responsible only for the 
employment of the master and chief engineer; in all of these 8 com- 
panies mentioned, however, the master hired the rest of the deck an 
steward personnel and the chief engineer hired the necessary employees 
for the engine department. In practically all cases, employment was 
obtained by direct application either to company offices or to the boat. 
The majority of employees were hired by the day or month, as u 
towboat service, unlike foreign service, it is not required by law to 
“sign on” before each trip. 

All companies reported that they preferred their employees to be 
American citizens, and 3 of them (2 industrial and 1 common carrier 
insisted that their employees be American born. Only 1 contract 
carrier required its workers to undergo a physical examination upon 
entering the service. Very few firms reported having an age limit 
above which one could not obtain employment; and 3 industrial, 
3 contract, and 2 common carriers reported no minimum age require- 
ments. One industrial and 1 contract carrier reported a minimum 
hiring age of 18; 2 industrial, 1 contract, and 1 common carrier had 4 
minimum of 21; and 1 industrial carrier reported a minimum ranging 
from 18 to 25, depending upon the position requested by the applicant. 

A married man or a single man with dependents stood a better 
chance of employment with 3 industrial, 2 contract, and 1 common 
carrier than did a single man without dependents, according to the 
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reports of the companies. On the other hand, the remaining firms, 


E (4 industrial, 3 contract, and 2 common carriers) declared that marital 


status or number of dependents was not taken into consideration in 


hiring. 


Seniority was of primary consideration in lay-offs and promotions, 


as stated by 4 industrial, 2 contract, and 3 common carriers; while 2 
' industrial and 2 contract carriers considered seniority only after 


ability. One industrial and 1 contract carrier reported no policy as 
to seniority. 
The firing and lay-off of employees was usually done by the person 


_ responsible for hiring them originally. In case of lay-off due to illness 


or injury away from the home port, practically all companies reported 
that the worker received free hospitalization (furnished by marine hos- 
pitals under the U. S. Public Health Service), pay for time lost, and 
free transportation to the home port. Two industrial and 1 each of 
the contract and common carriers had workmen’s compensation, in 
order to take care of the employees injured in the line of duty. As 
to workers discharged with prejudice away from the home port, 7 
companies (2 industrial, 3 contract, and 2 common carriers) reported 
“no policy’’, 2 industrial carriers declared that they would pay them 
to the end of the pay period, and 6 companies (3 industrial, 2 contract, 
and 1 common carrier) stated that the employee would be “paid off”’ 
and furnished free transportation to the home port. 


Basic Monthly Wage Rates 


IN NEARLY all instances, the employees on river towboats, both 
licensed and unlicensed, were paid a basic monthly rate. A few of 
the pilots were hired on a daily basis, but for purposes of comparison 
their earnings were converted to a monthly basis. 

As regards the licensed personnel, the range in monthly rates for 
all carriers was from $85 to $450, with an average of $220.03 for all 
employees. Contract carriers averaged somewhat more than in- 
dustrial carriers, while the common carriers had the lowest average. 
Although the order varied considerably from one occupation to an- 
other, the industrial carriers showed the highest average in most of 
the occupations (see accompanying table). 

Masters and pilots were the highest-paid occupations in all cases, 
with the average of the former exceeding that of the latter for all 
except contract carriers. Chief engineers ranked third in every 
instance, being closely followed by assistant engineers. Next in order 
were the first mates, while the junior engineers were the lowest-paid 
employees. Radio operators were reported only by common carriers, 
and their average was somewhat higher than that of mates. 
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Monthly Basic Rates of Employees on River Towboats by Occupation, A 












































































































































gust . 
1935 
nc — — a ———_—_—_—_—$—————— ————— Sn | 
All carriers Industrial carri: S 
, f 
Num- Monthly rate Num-) Monthly rat; 
Occupation ber of ber of | t 
em- em- 
ploy-| Aver- | Mini- | Maxi- | ploy-| Aver- | Mini- | May 
ees age mum | mum | ees age mum | mum - {| 
Licensed personnel..............-..------ 233 |$220.03 | $85.00 |$450.00 | 87 |$228.28 | $90.00 $329.» 
I Br er So 33 | 299.58 | 150.00 | 350.00} 16 | 291.81 | 180.00 | 33), 
SS GN dios cdhbGbb> ov ameiidd dab 29 | 139.34 | 90.00 | 165.00 12 | 152.50 | 90.00 | 165.4 ( 
at ES eer 61 | 283.13 | 125.00 | 450.00 21 | 266.38 | 200.00 | 200 % 
Engineers, chief. ..........-.....----- 36 | 223.28 | 100.00 | 271.00 14 | 242.79 | 150.00 | 271. % 
Engineers, first and second. ----..-.-- 39 | 213.55 | 125.00 | 252. 00 15 | 222.80 | 155.00 | 252. y . 
Engineers, junior_.............-- aes? 26 | 100.33 | 85.00 | 140.00 9 | 114.00 | 114.00 | 114. q | 
Radio operators. -............-...----- fe: Y eet FG! Cf ee eee eae 
Unlicensed personnel__._-. $e eee Me 519 | 76.58 | 30.00 | 141.00] 167] 96.21} 30,00 | 1419 | 
SS - 
Se 224 72. 87 37. 50 | 114.00 65 95. 44 45.00 | 114.0 
Firemen and coal passers. -....-..----- 116 | 89.70 | 45.00 | 114.00 52 | 101.45 | 67.50 | 114.4 | 
Oilers, wipers, and water tenders. --_- 21 63.43 | 63.00} 67.50 2 (1) (1) 
Stewardesses and assistants..........- 40 | 61.60 | 36.00 | 90.00 18 | 67.67 | 36.00) 40.1 | 
Chefs and crew cooks.........-..----- 30 99. 02 37.50 | 141.00 11 | 109.95 37.50 | 141 
|. 4 Shi eats early eee aes om Je oe tS ae ee eee 
Messmen and cabin boys-.----..-.---.--- 20 | 34.13} 30.00) 60.00 3 (*) (1) 
Miscellaneous petty officers, deck..... 34 | 108.10 | 60.00 | 140.00 13 | 127.54 | 100.00 | 140. 
Miscellaneous other employees. -..--- 22 | §9.22] 31.50 | 120.00 3 (1) (1) ( 
Contract carriers Common carriers 
F Num- Monthly rate Num- Monthly rate 
Occupation nar of her of y aa 
em- em- 
ploy-| Aver- | Mini- | Maxi- | ploy-| Aver- | Mini-  Maxi- 
ees age mum | mum | ees age mum 
Licensed personnel. ...............---.-.- 68 |$232. 29 | $85.00 |$450. 00 78 |$200.15 | $89.25 $350 
She a EE ee 9 | 289.11 | 150.00 | 350.00 8 | 326.88 | 300.00 | 35) 
| cI BE ES 8 | 145.13 | 120.00 | 165.00 9 | 116.67 | 110.00 | 120.1 
EES SS, SE 23 | 299.00 | 125.00 | 450.00 7 | 282.35 | 150.00 | 350. 0) 
SG FE EEE AR 11 | 211.73 | 100.00 | 271.00 11 | 210.00 | 100.00 | 270.0) 
Engineers, first and second. --_-.-..---.-- 11 | 207.00 | 125.00 | 252.00 13 | 208.42 | 185.00 | 220.0 
POETS, PUMICE... cc ccceccccncccence 6] 91.67 | 85.00] 95.00 11 | 93.86 | 89.25 | 140.0 
is cscccabacéetosasunseincd cates cubcebbdgeatnthscaceine 9 | 121.67 | 105.00 | | 
4 Unlicensed personnel.........-----------. 170 | 82.08} 30.00 | 141.00} 182| 53.42] 31.50| 99. 
4 —==— Swe =e | —— 
EE EES CER. 75 | 80.16 | 45.00 | 114.00 84] 45.67 | 37.50) 47.5 
: Firemen and coal | 3 EE OE 46 | 87.07 | 50.00 | 114.00 18 | 62,50 | 45.00 | 
5 Oilers, wipers, and water tenders. --.--|_.....].....-.-]...-...-]..--.-.. 19 | 63.00} 63.00) ¢ 
q Stewardesses and assistants.._..--....- 22 | 56.64) 45.00 | 77.00 |....--/......-- Heed 
i Chefs and crew cooks............-.-.- 11 | 104.64} 45.00 | 141.00 8 | 76.25 | 37.50 | 99.00 
¥ Re a RM IL el a al Bs limi 12| 71.50} 57.75 | 99 
r, Messmen and cabin boys........-...- 2 () (*) () 15 | 31.50] 31.50 | 
q Miscellaneous petty officers, deck_-__- 14 | 103.57 | 75.00 | 140.00 7] 81.07} 60.00) sv.5 
Miscellaneous other employees AROEEE RN RE SR Ric R SOS ti eRe SREY SD 19} 55.54] 31.50 | 63.0 
; 1 Not enough employees to justify the computation of an average. 
4 An examination of the data indicates that the pay of the master «id 
f 


not depend upon the size of the boat. In a number of instances, 
however, the pay of the chief engineer varied directly with the power 
tonnage of the boat. 

Employees in the unlicensed personnel averaged $76.58 for all 
carriers, with the individual rates varying from $30 to $141. ‘Thie 
average for industrial carriers exceeded somewhat that of contract 
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carriers, but the common carriers averaged considerably less than the 
latter. This order appeared in every occupation for which data were 
shown for all three types of carriers. 

\liscellaneous petty officers on deck and chefs and crew cooks were 
the highest paid among the unlicensed workers, the average for the 
former exceeding that of the latter for industrial and common carriers, 
but not for contract carriers. Taking the remaining occupations 
where data appear for all types of carriers, the averages of firemen and 
coal passers ranked next in order, followed by deck hands, these two 
occupations comprising the majority of the unlicensed personnel. 
Stewardesses and their assistants, who are the only females reported 
in this survey, were employed only by the industrial and contract 
carriers, their averages being the lowest shown for those carriers. 
Among the occupations for which averages appear only for common 
carriers, ‘‘other cooks’’ earned somewhat less than chefs and crew 
cooks, and oilers, wipers and water tenders received slightly more than 
firemen and coal passers, with by far the lowest earnings being reported 
for messmen and cabin boys. 

An examination of the figures reveals that none of the companies 
employed whites and Negroes together on a boat in the same occupa- 
tion. Taking all carriers, a comparison of the data shows that 24 
colored firemen and coal passers averaged $89.19, as compared with 
$89.84 for 92 whites, that 14 Negro messmen and cabin boys averaged 
$33.32, as against $36.00 for 6 whites, and that 9 colored deck hands 
averaged $53.61, as compared with $72.39 for 215 whites, 


Subsistence and Lodging 


IN ADDITION to the monthly rates, both the licensed and unlicensed 
personnel received subsistence consisting of meals and lodging aboard 
the boat, as long as the vessel was in active service. No cash allow- 
ance was given to any of the personnel in lieu of subsistence, because 
all of the force had the privilege of eating and sleeping aboard even 
when the boat was tied up in either home or other port. When the 
boat was taken out of active service, the crew were either transferred 
to other boats or were laid off. The data obtained as to the value 
of this subsistence are very rough estimates, the figures varying from 
$24 to $60 per month. 

From the meager reports on hand, it appears that the food served 
on the boats was fairly good, but the sleeping accommodations only 
passable. As to room space, on the majority of vessels the master 
and chief engineer each had private rooms or cabins, and the rest of 
the licensed and unlicensed personnel were assigned two to a room. 
In a few instances, however, the unlicensed personnel slept in ‘‘bunk 
rooms”? containing from two to eight “bunks.” 
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Working Time 


THE working time of the personnel, both licensed and unlicensed 
aboard river towboats was long. Eleven of the 15 companies reported 
the employees as working ‘‘6-hour watches’’, i. e., as being on duty 
6 hours and off duty 6 hours, making a total of 12 working hours oy; 
of 24 hours per day. One common carrier and one contract carrie; 
had a 10-hour day in the stewards’ department (waiters, laundresses, 
cooks, cabin boys, etc.). Two industrial carriers and one common 
carrier had a 10-hour day and one contract carrier a 9-hour day for 
the entire personnel, but in all of these cases the boats made only 
short trips. Of course this is a 7-day industry, so that the majority 
of the personnel had a workweek of 84 hours. 

Overtime is not a problem on river towboats. The companies that 
divided the work into 6-hour watches carried two crews, while those 
having a workday of less than 12 hours were, as stated above, oper- 
ated on the basis of short trips with overtime work as the exception. 

Of the 15 companies, only 5 had any policy as to holiday work. 
One attempted to have the boats in port on Christmas and New 
Year’s Day; a second attempted to have the boats in port on Christ- 
mas Day and the Fourth of July and observed any other holiday 
when the boats were in port; a third did only such work as was neces- 
sary during holidays while en route but observed all holidays while in 
port; the fourth attempted to have the boats in port on holidays, 
but only those crew members remaining aboard received pay; and the 
last observed any holiday on which the boat was in port, giving the 
crew time off with pay. 

Vacation policies were reported by 7 of the 15 companies included. 
Of these 7, all provided vacations to the licensed personnel. This 
took the form, in most instances, of paid vacations after 1 year’s serv- 
ice, ranging from 7 to 15 days. As to the unlicensed personnel, | 
company granted 15 days of paid vacation to all employees but failed 
to state the length of service necessary for eligibility, while another 
granted 7 days’ vacation to stewards and watchmen only after 1 year 
of service. 





Experience With Silicosis Under Wisconsin Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1920 to 1936 


Bv Max D. Kossoris, Bureau or Lasor Statistics, and O. A. Frrep, Curer 
STATISTICIAN, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN ! 


ISCONSIN was one of the first States to legislate in the 

field of workmen’s compensation, its law becoming effective 
in 1911. In keeping with the philosophy of the time, the law applied 
to accidental injuries and proceeded on the theory that compen- 
sation for such injuries should be considered as part of the cost of 
production. 

In 1919 the law was amended to include as compensable injuries 
occupational diseases growing out of and incidental to the employ- 
ment. The determination of what were occupational diseases was 
left to the industrial commission. The power of the commission 
to make such determinations as findings of fact, and apply to them 
the existing law, was upheld as constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in 1924.? 

The second occupational-disease case to reach the State supreme 
court involved silicosis with superimposed tuberculosis. The court 
held that in the stonecutting industry, the filling of the lungs with 
granite dust made employees of this industry “much more, and 
particularly, susceptible to pulmonary tuberculosis’, thus recogniz- 
ing tuberculosis developed under such circumstances as within the 
occupational-disease provisions of the workmen’s compensation law.° 

The Schaefer case in 1924 raised a point peculiar to many occu- 
pational diseases, and particularly to silicosis—that of lengthy ex- 
posure. Generally, in an accidental injury the damage to a worker 
is inflicted quickly. He falls and breaks an arm. An explosion 
occurs and he is killed. But silicosis, making the lungs particularly 
susceptible to pulmonary infections—usually tuberculosis or pneu- 
monia—develops over an extended period of time. The current 
medical opinion is that the time necessary to develop silicosis depends 
on several factors: (1) The amount of free silica dust of harmful size 
in the air breathed by the worker, (2) the rhythm of work on which 
depends the depth of breathing, (3) the length of exposure, and (4) 
the individual’s own power of resistance. While the length of exposure 





1 For the data dealing with the discussion of the legal phase of Wisconsin’s silicosis experience, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is indebted to C. J. Otjen, attorney, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

? Schaefer & Co. v. Industrial Commission (1924). 185 Wis. 317, 201 N. W. 396. 

* Wenrich v. Industrial Commission (1924), 182 Wis. 379, 196 N. W. 824. 
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varies for different industries, and within these industries for various 
occupations, the exposure period necessary to develop a disabling 
stage of silicosis usually runs into years. During this period, a worker 
may be exposed to harmful silica dust while working successively for 
two or more employers. If all of them contributed to the ultimate 
disability resulting from silicosis, which one should be held liable for 
the benefits to be paid under the workmen’s compensation act? 

In the Schaefer case, the industrial commission had before it the 
situation of a worker who was suffering from tuberculosis super- 
imposed upon silicosis. The disabled worker, a tool sharpener, was 
employed concurrently by three separate concerns, each of which 
exposed him to dangerous silica dust. He had been employed 
before then by two other employers in the same industry. The 
commission decided that the compensation due the injured employee 
should be prorated among the three concerns employing the injured 
at the time the disability became effective, but denied the contention 
of these employers that the two earlier employers should be also 
held liable. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin affirmed the awar 
of the industrial commission, and in connection with this particular 
point held that “liability attached as of the date of disability’, as 
in the case of traumatic injuries. On the basis of this rule, the 
industrial commission continued to hold that liability for compen- 
sation attached to that employer in whose employment the disabled 
worker was at the date of disability, even though employment was 
as short as 3 months in one case and 2 months in another. 

The question came up for decision again in 1928, in a case which 
arose because of a change of insurance carriers during the period of 
exposure of a worker who had been awarded compensation. The 
second insurer maintained it was not liable because the time it had 
carried the risk was too short to have permitted the causation or 
aggravation of the case of silicosis in question. The supreme court, 
however, held to its rule and decided that the relative length of 
exposure was not important, and that inasmuch as the second insurer 
covered the risk at the date the disability developed, it was liable. 
The court maintained that any other rule would make it very difficult 
to administer the occupational-disease provision of the workmen’s 
compensation act. If liability were to be determined as of the date 
of the inception of disease, the worker would be under the necessity 
of giving notice of every slight ailment which might be due to incipient 
stages of occupational diseases and which, sooner or later, might cause 
disability.* As for the hardship on the insurance carrier who was 
caught in such a risk, the court thought that in the long run no harm 
would be done because the law of averages would equalize such 
burdens among employers and insurance carriers. 





§ Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. v. McCormick (1928), 195 Wis. 410, 217 N. W. 738. 
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New questions arose, however: If a worker had contracted silicosis 
while working for one employer, but did not become disabled until 
after he had entered the employ of a second employer who in no way 
had contributed to the development or aggravation of silicosis, was 
the second employer liable just because the date of disabiliiy occurred 
during employment with him? The court answered in the negative, 
insisting that there must be a causal relationship between the disease 
and the work of the employee.® 

But if the second employer was not liable for compensation, could 
the disabled worker have recourse against the first employer, even 
though no longer employed by him? ‘The supreme court dealt with 
this issue in 1933° in a case involving not silicosis but another occupa- 
tional disease, dermatitis. The worker in this case, although experi- 
encing discomfort, kept on working. He did not become disabled 
until after the employer-employee relationship had terminated. 
Although there was apparently little question of the existence and 
cause of the disability, the court held that the former employer was 
not liable because the employer-employee relationship did not exist 
on the date when the disability began. In this type of situation, then, 
the disabled worker had no recourse against anybody. 

This decision came during a period when the industrial commission 
had before it a great many claims for disability resulting from silicosis. 
Workers who had been exposed to silica dust but were now unemployed 
or employed only part time, filed claims in the hope of obtaining some 
income in lieu of wages. Perhaps even more important were the 
claims filed by workers who had been discharged or refused employ- 
ment because physical examinations—not always competent—had 
indicated some silicotic condition. Current public concern with 
silicosis and relatively large compensation awards had caused employ- 
ers and insurance carriers to center their attention on silicosis. A 
considerable number of insurance carriers refused to write or renew 
policies unless employers subjected their workers to physical examina- 
tions and discharged all those with any symptoms indicative of 
silicosis. Such workers, although not disabled at the time, might 
later become claimants for compensation. Employment was refused 
to applicants if they could not pass medical examinations for silicosis. 
Some self-insurers followed the same practice. As a result, many 
workers who had been discharged or refused new employments, on the 
ground that they had silicosis, filed claims. 

In 1935, the supreme court had occasion to study this problem 
and came to the conclusion that an employer could discharge his 
workers for any silicotic condition, even though developed in his 
employment.’ This ruling meant that an employer could have his 





’ Hayes v. Industrial Commission (1930), 202 Wis. 218, 231 N. W. 574. 
* Kimlark Rug Corp. v. Industrial Commission (1933), 210 Wis. 319, 246 N. W. 424. 
1 Motor Castings Co. v. Industrial Commission (1935), 219 Wis. 204, 262 N. W. 577. 
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employees examined, discharge them for any silicosis discovered, .,q 
be free from any liability thereafter, unless a worker could pr ye 
actual disability due to silicosis while still in his employment. If the 
disability occurred while the worker was unemployed, or while he 
was employed by another company at an occupation free of any silj- 
cotic hazard, the worker had lost his right to compensation. 

The harshness of these rules led to attempts on the part of claimants 
to find ways out of the dilemma. Obviously, meritorious claims 
were being barred. The right of recovery was perceived to hinge oy 
the meaning of “disability.” Ingenious attempts were made to dis- 
tinguish between physical disability and medical disability. ‘Phy- 
sical disability’? was interpreted to mean actual physical inability 
to carry on. ‘Medical disability” was defined as a physical condition 
such that a medical adviser would have recommended stoppage of 
work although the employee continued at work. The industrial 
commission allowed compensation on this theory, interpreting ‘‘dis- 
ability’? to mean ‘‘medical disability.”” The court put an end to this 
procedure, however, by refusing to recognize “medical disability”’ in the 
absence of an actual wage loss in the regular course of employment.‘ 

Part-time employment, staggered employment, and temporary lay- 
offs, however, facilitated recovery in compensation for silicotic dis- 
ability, even though workers could not prove disability while actually 
working. It was a relatively simple matter to date medical testimony 
back to a period of temporary idleness of the employee, so as to prove 
that the disability did occur while the employer-employee relationship 
existed. Such testimony was hard to disprove. Backed up by 
medical opinion, the additional point was made that the employee 
was able to continue at work only because it was staggered, and that 
he could not have continued under steady work. The court met 
these contentions by interpreting “‘disability’’ to mean wage loss when 
work was avilable.° 

To provide for cases in which disability arose subsequent to dis- 
charge, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1933 
defining, for occupational diseases, the date of injury as “the last day 
of work for the last employer whose employment caused disability” 
(sec. 102.01 (2)). The court, however, held that even under this 
amendment, wage loss had to be shown, and that in the absence of 
wage loss, there was no disability and consequently no recovery 1 
compensation. Before an employee was entitled to compensation, 
therefore, it was not sufficient to prove medical disability. It was 
also necessary to prove wage loss, and not simply potential wage loss. '’ 


8 Schaefer & Co. v. Industrial Commission (1936), 220 Wis. 289, 265 N. W. 390; and North End Foundry Co 
cases (1935), 217 Wis. 363, 258 N. W. 439. 

* See Kimlark Rug Corp. case and North End Foundry Co. cases already cited. There were a number o! 
other cases to the same effect. 

10 See Schaefer case cited above. 
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Summarizing, the effects of the legislative enactments applied by 
the commission, as approved, modified, or reversed by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, are as follows: 


|. Prior to the amendment in 1935, to have a valid claim, a worker had to 
prove that his disability occurred while the employer-employee relationship 


' existed. 


2. Subsequent to the amendment in 1935, making the date of liability “the 
last day of work for the last employer whose employment caused disability’’, 
an employee who became disabled subsequent to discharge had a valid claim 
against the last employer whose employment was a contributing factor to his 
silicosis. 

3. Disability prior and subsequent to the 1935 amendment must be demon- 
strable in wage loss, and not simply potential wage loss or medical disability. 

4. The employer in whose employment a worker is at the time of his disability, 
or the last employer whose employment was a contributing factor in his disability, 
must bear the full cost of compensation even though that period of employment 
was not sufficiently long to cause the condition, it being sufficient if it contributed 
thereto. 

As a result of these rules, the 1935 legislaturé enacted the following 
amendments to the compensation law: 


1. A final award dismissing a claim because the disease had not as yet caused 
disability was not to be a bar to a claim for disability developed subsequently. 
(See. 102.18.) e 

2. In eases of discharge from employment ecause of nondisabling silicosis, 
thus occasioning wage loss, the gommission may allow compensation not to 
exceed 70 percent of the employee’s average annual earning; but a payment of 
such a benefit was to bar any subsequent recovery from silicotic disability. 
(See. 102.505.) 

The purposes of these amendments obviously were (1) to safeguard 
the right of an employee to be entitled to compensation when actually 
disabled, even though an earlier claim had been dismissed because no 
disability could be proved at the earlier date, and (2) to provide for 
a method of rehabilitating workers barred from following their regular 
occupations because they had contracted silicosis, even though not 
disabled. They represent an attempt to couple wage loss with the 
termination of employment, and thus to meet the standard prescribed 
by the supreme court. 

Neither of these two amendments has as yet run the gauntlet of 
judicial opinion. 

Incidence of Silicosis '' 

Dunrine the 17-year period from 1920 to 1936, inclusive, 799 claims 
for disability resulting from silicosis were filed and passed upon by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. The 10 cases shown as settled 
by the commission in 1936, in the preliminary survey, fall short of the 





"' The statistical data upon which this discussion is based were obtained from a preliminary tabulation 
of a comprehensive survey of Wisconsin’s silicosis experience now being carried on by the statistical division 
of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. air or 

" A subsequent recheck has raised this figure to 893. 


139204—-37——2 
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number of cases actually filed or settled during that year, estimat«d {, 
be between 40 and 50. In 469 of the 799 cases compensation wag 
paid, although sometimes in small amounts as compromises in} 
may be called nuisance cases fostered by ambulance-chasing attorieys, 
In 330 the claims were disallowed or, in some instances, withdraw, 
by the claimants themselves. Fully 55 percent of all compensated 
claims and 62 percent of those rejected were filed in the 2 years 1933 


and 1934. 
Distribution of Cases, by Industry 


The distribution of compensated claims for silicotic disability js 
shown in table 1 for eight general industry groups. The largest num. 
ber of cases for any one group is in the machinery industries, wit 
foundries second and stonecutting and quarrying ranking third. 
This distribution is not particularly significant, however, for the 
number of cases is obviously dependent upon the number of worker 
exposed to the danger of developing silicosis. But due to the fact 
that silicosis is a disease developed over a period of years, it is practi- 
cally meaningless to compute any exposure rates on the basis of the 
number of workers exposed at any one time. 

It will be noted that about one-third of all cases resulted in death, 
The highest ratios of fatal to nonfatal cases occurred in the miscel- 
laneous manufacturing and stone industries other than cutting and 
quarrying—both small in total number of cases. Out of 46 cases in 
the enameled-ware industry, 27 resulted fatally. In stonecutting and 
quarrying, 47 out of 99 cases resulted in death. In iron mining 
exactly one-third of all compensated cases were fatal. These data, 
however, are not indicative of the relative hazards in the industries 
covered. The compromised and nuisance cases appeared more largely 
in some industries than in others. The employment status of possi- 
ble claimants, together with the activity of lawyers who interested 
themselves in developing claims, should be kept in mind in reading 
the ratios of fatal to nonfatal cases. 


Table 1.—Compensated Silicosis Cases in Wisconsin, Classified by Industry, 
1920 to 1936 
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Distribution of Cases, by Occupation 


The 469 compensated cases have been classified by occupation in 


‘table 2. Molders headed the list with a total of 86 cases, 10 of 
which were fatal. Stonecutters followed with 69 cases, and of these, 
99. or 42 percent, were fatalities. Sand blasters and sand-blast- 
‘machine operators in foundries accounted for 57 cases, but 52 per- 
‘cent of these were deaths. The death rate of 58 percent for sand 


blasters, including two cases in the stone industries, was higher than 


‘that of any other occupation. 


More than half of both fatal and nonfatal cases in the enameled- 


ware industry occurred to sand blasters, with three fatalities for mold- 


ers. Most of the molder cases were in the foundry group. Also high 
in the foundry group was the laborer classification with 17 cases, 3 of 
them fatal, and unclassified occupations with 18 cases, of which 5 were 
fatal. In other metal industries, molders again accounted for 19 out of 


36 cases. As in the case of foundries, the proportion of fatalities for 


this occupation was low, with only 1 out of 19 cases. Sand blasters, on 


‘the other hand, had three fatalities out of a total of five cases." 


In the machinery group, molders and chippers accounted for 25 and 
24 cases, respectively, out of a total of 125 cases of silicosis for all 
occupations. Four out of the 25 molder cases were fatalities, as were 
§ out of 24 for chippers. Sand blasters accounted for 18 cases, but 
of these, 13 were fatal.” 


Table 2.—Compensated Silicosis Cases in Wisconsin, Classified by Occupation,' 
1920 to 1936 
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'The data to be published later by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin will also contain an anal- 


= by — of exposure. Errors in the preliminary data made inadvisable the inclusion of such an 
ysis " . 





® Because of lack of space, the tabulations upon which these statements are based have been omitted. 
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Table 2 indicates that it is not necessary to work directly with mate. 
rials involving free silica in order to contract silicosis. That no: hing 
further than exposure is required is shown by the four cases concerning 
foremen and superintendents. In the reading of this table, however, 
the above comment concerning the indication of relative hazard js 
again in point. The filing of claims was infiuenced by various factors. 
among them the employment status of possible claimants, attitude o/ 
employers and insurance carriers, and activities of claim adjusters 


and lawyers. 
Employment Status When Filing Claim 


The number of cases involving claim for disability from silicosis 
rose slowly until 1932. In that year 62 claims were filed with the 
industrial commission, 22 of which were disallowed. In the nex 
year, 167 claims were filed, and in 1934, the peak was reached with 
298 cases. More than half of these, incidentally, were disallowed, 
even when early stages of silicosis were found. No compensation 
was allowed in such cases because the workers concerned could not 
prove any disability. 

Why this concentration of claims in these 2 years, with the rela- 
tively sharp drop from 298 claims in 1934 to 100 claims in 1935? 
The distribution according to the employment status of the claimants 
when first filing claim with the industrial commission, as shown in 
table 3, throws some light on the question." 

In 1933 and 1934, 168 out of 465 claimants, or 36 percent of the 
total for the 2 years, were unemployed due to lack of work. In 73 of 
these cases, compensation was paid. In 95 cases, the claims were 
disallowed, indicating that in perhaps one-third of the total cases 
in these 2 years workers filed claim in the search of some means of 
income. 

Another high concentration of claims was in the group in which 
employment was terminated or refused because medical examinations 
indicated some stage of silicosis. There were 124 such claims in 1933 
and 1934, more than one-quarter of the total claims filed during these 
2 years. In 94 of these cases compensation was paid, and in 30 
cases it was disallowed. The practice of discharging employees 
because a medical examination revealed silicosis, although rarely in 
a form producing total disability, appears to have been a boomerang, 
for such employees promptly filed claims for silicosis, and in 76 per- 
cent of these cases were able to prove actual disability and to collect 
compensation. 

During these 2 years only 54 claimants were unemployed because 
of voluntary stoppage of work attributed to silicotic disability. In 
about half of these cases, compensation was paid. In the other half, 





4 Subsequent check of the preliminary data revealed some changes in the distribution of the data, bu! n°t 
sufficient to disturb the general setting or conclusions. 
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compensation was disallowed, usually on the ground that whatever 
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er- story. Out of a total of 799 claims, only 29 were filed by workers 
lect still in the employ of the respondent employer. There were five 
claimants who were employed with an employer subsequent to the 
use one against whom claim was filed, and four claimants were on relief 
In work. In 36 cases, claims were filed by dependents of deceased work- 
alf, #% ¢rs, and in 11 of these compensation was denied. 
il Fully 190 cases, or nearly one-quarter of the total claims, were 


filed by workers unemployed because of lack of work. More than 
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half of these cases were disallowed. In nearly again as many cases. 
186 claims were made by workers who had been discharged or ref)se( 
employment after medical examinations disclosed silicosis In 7) 
percent of such cases compensation was paid. 

In 177 instances claimants had stopped working because of dis. 
ability. But nearly a third of their claims were refused compensstioy, 
because the disability was held not due to silicosis. In 30 cases, wn. 
employment was due to such causes as strikes, discharge for ineff. 
ciency, and other miscellaneous reasons. Claimants were given com. 
pensation in 18 such instances. In 142 claims, the employmen 
status at the time of filing claim could not be determined from the 
records of the industrial commission. 





Cost of Silicosis Cases 


THe amounts of compensation paid in compensated cases during 
the period of 1920 to 1936 are shown in table 4. Approximate 
one-third of the 469 cases were fatalities. 

For these 469 cases $1,614,648 was paid or awarded. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of this was paid in compromised settlements. 
About 28 percent, $452,138, was paid as compensation for fatalities, 
and an additional $18,735 for funeral expenses. Slightly in excess of 
$400,000 was paid for permanent, and about $119,000 for temporary 
disabilities. The amount paid for medical aid was $26,589, or 1. 
percent of the total paid for silicotic disability. 

The number of claims for fatalities increased from 1 in 1920 to 
& maximum of 27 in 1934. That same year also saw the peak of 
nonfatal claims for which compensation was paid, 117. 

Of particular significance is the heavy concentration of compensate 
claims in the 2 years 1933 and 1934. During these 2 years alone were 
filed more than half of the total compensated cases during the 17-year 
period analyzed. The average amount per case was lowest in 1934, 
with $2,137, and 1933 followed closely with $2,891. The only other 
year to show an average as low as these was 1923, during which onl) 
five claims were filed. One reason for these low averages in 1933 and 
1934 was the large number of compromised settlements. It will be 
noted that the total amount paid in this manner was higher in each) 
of these 2 years than in any other year. 

The highest average cost per case was found not for one of the later 
years during which the public was ‘“‘silicosis conscious’’, but for 1925. 
For six claims filed during that year, the total average cost per case 
amounted to $7,291; four of these six cases, however, were fatalities. 

The attention paid to the silicosis problem is reflected in the fact 
that of the allowed claims filed during 1933 and 1934, only 13 and 





18 Recheck of the preliminary data showed a total of $1,856,663 paid for all silicosis cases from 1920 throv:! 
1936. ‘The difference is accounted for mainly by the discovery of 94 additional claims. 
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19 percent, respectively, involved death. In contrast, in the earlier 
years the percentage of fatal cases to total cases filed was very much 

higher: 90 percent in 1928, 80 percent in 1929, 85 percent in 1930, 
60 percent in 1931, and 60 again in 1932. a 1935, however, the 
trend of 1933 and 1934 continued, with fatalities only 18 percent of 
the total. 


e(| 


Table 4.—Compensated Silicosis Cases in Which Payments Were Made in 
Wisconsin, 1920 to 1936 
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ey. 12 3 15 65, 130 4, 742 11, 358 2,706 | 2,200 7, 000 93, 136 | 6, 209 
eS, yA 17 3 am § {eee 14,695 | 4,073 | 2,795 | 15,800 105, 367 | 5, 268 
( if a 18 12 30 71, 467 30, 681 15,162 | 4,541 2,550 | 21, 225 145, 626 | 4,854 
WE. ahead 24 16 40 55, 443 46, 219 28, 670 2,043 | 2,640 193, 455 | 4, 836 
ry ee 15 101 116 36, 288 | 102, 987 10, 876 1,177 1,800 | 182, 261 389 | 2,891 
: eee aa 27 | 117 | 144 | 32,272! 80,063 1,534 | 1,299 | 1,400 | 191, 226 307, 794 | 2,137 
16 6. ..cndas 9 40 49 4, 531 78, 836 1, 869 2, 176 400 | 71, 501 159, 313 | 3, 251 
9064. .2.d56 3 4 7 6,000 | 26,042 490 203 400 4, 000 37, 135 | 5, 305 









































1 It was not possible to separate the amounts paid as compromises into payments for various types of 
disabilities and medical and funeral expenses 


? More complete data showed a total of $1, 856, 663 paid from 1920 through 1936. 
§ No silicosis claims filed in 1921. 
‘ Data incomplete. 


A comparison is given for the cost of all injury cases and silicosis 
cases in table 5 for the period from 1920 through 1934. The total 
paid as indemnity for 285,742 compensated claims was $47,968,891. 
The total paid for 413 silicosis cases was $1,393,990. The entire cost 
for all injuries, i. e., all indemnities plus medical aid, was $63,201,928. 
The cost for silicosis cases was $1,418,200. Whereas the average total 
cost per nonsilicosis injury was $216.54, the average cost per case of 
silicosis was $3,433.90—nearly 16 times as high. 

Of interest also is the comparison of total silicosis cost with total 
all injuries cost. In 1920, the cost of silicosis claims filed during the 
year was 0.16 percent of the total cost for the year. The percentage 
climbed steadily, reaching 1.06 in 1928, 3.17 in 1931, 4.75 in 1932, 
9.40 in 1933, and then declined somewhat to 8.80 in 1934. For the 
entire 15-year period, silicosis averaged 2.23 percent of the total cost. 
But until 1931, for 11 years, the percentage remained at less than 2, 
and for 8 of these years, below 1 percent. Contrasted with these 
figures, the percentages for the 4-year period from 1931 through 1934 
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show very large increases. The most significant reasons for thiege 
increases no doubt were unemployment and the rather generg| 
practice of discharging employees for silicosis indicated by medical 
examinations. 






C 
Table 5.—Comparison of Cost of All Injury Cases and Silicosis Cases in Wisconsin, f 
1920 to 1934! A 























0 
Number of Cost of medical Average co: 
oa Compensation ne Total cost Der case h 
V 
Silicosis! 

Year C 
All | sin. Sili- vor { 
in- eoske Allinjuries| Silicosis | Allinjuries cosis All Injuries Per- sill | Silicosis 
juries Amount a cosis * |- f 

total 
( 
C 


Total_|285, 742} 413/$47, 968, 891|$1, 393, 990/$15, 233, 037|$24, 210/$63, 201, 928/$1, 418, 200) 2. 24)$216. 54)$3, 433. 











1920..| 16, 246 1} 1,970, 513 3, 950 569, 571 185} 2, 540, 084 4, 135) 0. 16) 156.11) 4, 135.00 
1921..| 15, 898)... Typ conc nceten Gol, Seet--n-~-- 2, 918, $17) ..........|-.... 183. 60)... . 

1922._| 16, 705 4| 2,410, 529 15, 718 746, 429 95] 3, 156, 958 15,813) . 50} 188.08) 3,953.2 
1923 ..| 20, 941 5| 2,794, 998 9, 479 924,032} 1,533} 3,719, 030 11,012) .30) 177.11) 2, 202. 40 
1924. .| 22, 766 9} 3,047, 147 31, 554) 1, 153, 332 511! 4, 200.479 32,065; .76) 183.17) 3, 562.78 
1925. .| 21, 137 6} 3,490, 021 41,978; 1,100,852) 1,765) 4,590,873 43,743) .95) 215.19) 7, 290. 50 
1926..| 22, 177 7| 3,725, 860 33, 064) 1, 122, 624 742| 4, 848, 484 , - 70} 217.17) 4, 829. 43 
1927..| 20,473 6, 3, 662, 406 42,0382) 1,114, 056 420) 4,776, 462 42,452) .89) 231.30) 7,075.33 
1928._| 21,818} 10) 3,885,850 51, 287) 1,250,216) 3,120) 5, 136,066 54,407) 1.08) 233.02) 5, 440. 70 
1929. _| 22,630) 15) 4,308, 571 90, 430) 1,433,552) 2,7 5, 742, 123 93, 136; 1.62) 249.79) 6, 209. 07 
1930. .| 20,070) 20) 4,447,141) 101,294) 1,398,338) 4,073) 5,845,479) 105, 367| 1.80) 286.29) 5, 268.3 
1931..| 16,943) 30) 3,484,195) 141,085) 1,101,978) 4,541) 4,588,173) 145,626) 3.17| 262.67) 4,854 20 
1932..} 16,195) 40) 3,126,912) 191,412 945,953) 2,043) 4,072,865) 193,455) 4.75) 240.14) 4, 836. 3s 
1933..| 14,563) 116) 2,711,320) 334,212 857,992) 1,177) 3,569,312) 335,389) 9.40) 223.85) 2,891. 28 
1934..| 17,180) 144) 2,644,173) 306,495 852, 550! 1,299) 3,496,723) 307.794) 8.80) 187.19) 2, 137. 4 






































1 Data on all injuries apply to cases settled during the year. Silicosis data apply to settled cases tabulated 
according to year of filing of claim with industrial commission. The tabulation was made to disclose 
om apy ted a = Say P = sy: = baa of annual silicosis cost relative to over-all injur; 

? To arrive at the nonsilicosis data, the silicosis data were deducted from the a!! injuries data. 

In connection with such discharges, three interesting instances may 
be cited, two of which account for much of the compensation paid or 
awarded during 1933 and 1934. 

One of the self-insured iron-mining companies became very mucli 
interested in the silicosis problem and had all of its men examined. 
Where advanced stages of silicosis were found, fairly good-sized 
settlements were made with the workers. Where silicosis was found 
in incipient and less advanced stages, minor settlements were made, 
even though no disability was present. In all, this one company made 
payments in about 100 cases, in most instances without waiting for 
claims against it to be filed with the industrial commission. 

The second instance, with a different motivation, occurred in the 
metal-industry group and accounted for about 56 claims. The com- 
pany was discontinuing operations in the State. It had all of its 
employees examined, and wherever any silicosis was found, advised 
the filing of claims against its insurance carrier. This one company 
is reported to have cost its insurance carrier over $100,000, paid 
mostly in compromise settlements. 
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SILICOSIS UNDER WISCONSIN COMPENSATION ACT 1101 


In contrast with the general practice of discharging men wholesale 
whenever any trace of silicosis was indicated by medical examination— 


according to reliable reports, a practice often insisted upon by insurance 
carriers under threat of not renewing coverage—a large, self-insured 
- foundry followed a procedure both more humane and much less costly. 
_ All of its employees were examined, and those with silicosis but with 


no disability were shifted to other occupations devoid of the silicosis 
hazard. Only one case of advanced silicosis was found, compensation 
was paid, and the services of the employee terminated. Whereas 
other concerns in the industry were deluged by claims of silicosis in 
the wake of their wholesale-discharge policy, this establishment 
enjoyed peace. And whereas other companies had to hire new work- 
ers, this firm kept its experienced men and enjoyed both better effi- 
ciency and a better morale among its workers. 
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Collection of Wage Claims by State Labor Offices t} 
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By Mary T. Waaaaman, of the Bureau or Laspor Statistics 


HE inadequacy of the legal machinery for the collection of wage 

claims is again emphasized in an inquiry just completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.' The purpose of the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain to what extent the various State labor offices assisted workers to 
collect unpaid wages and to what extent such offices were supported in 
this work by appropriate legislation. Reports were received from «|| 
of the States except one which was known to be doing no work along 
this line. 

The picture presented by the reports is not pleasant. They indicate 
serious losses to workers through failure of employers to pay wages 
when due. In those States where the labor offices are fairly well 
equipped to handle wage complaints, the number of such complaints 
made runs into hundreds and even into thousands each year. Settle- 
ment advantageous to the plaintiffs is effected in a large proportion o/ 
the cases. Thus, in California in the fiseal year 1935-36, more than 
22,000 complaints of nonpayment of wages were made to the depart- 
ment of industrial relations, and in approximately two-thirds of these 
cases settlements were made, aggregating more than half a million 
dollars. Altogether, the 22 labor offices for which more detailed 
statistics are available reported for 1935-36 the collection of con- 
siderably more than a million dollars, the claims settled numbering 
35,610 and those submitted, 51,542. The exact relationship between 
number of claims filed and number of claims settled in favor of the 
claimant is not available in all cases, as some of the States reported 
under “settled cases” a certain number of cases which were dismissed 
or otherwise disposed of. 

There is no doubt that great numbers of cases in which wages have 
remained unpaid are never brought to light. Workers are often igno- 
rant of any means of redress except by employing an attorney, and this 
way is usually closed to them because of lack of money. Again, the 
place of employment of the worker may be too remote from a State 
labor office to permit his filing a complaint. Also, many State labor 
offices do not have the necessary legal authority, even if otherwise 
equipped to handle wage claims successfully. 





! This is the Bureau’s fifth inquiry in this field. (See Monthly Labor Review, March 1921, June 1!", 
October 1930, and October 1933.) 
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An interesting fact disclosed in the present and preceding surveys is 
the small size of the average claim. In 1935-36, based on the num- 
ber of settled claims reported by 22 labor offices, the average was 
about $30. ‘To the average low-paid wage earners, however, especially 
to the casual workers who are often involved in wage-claim cases, 
the sum of $30 may be so significant that its nonpayment means 
actual tragedy. 

The accompanying table shows the claims submitted or handled and 
settled and the amounts reported collected for the years 1926, 1929, 
1932, and 1935-36 in the States whose labor offices sent in reports 
adapted for tabular presentation. It will be noted that in some 
States the volume of wage-collection work considerably increased in 
the decade 1926 to 1936; thus, in New Jersey 350 claims were settled 
at the earlier date and $10,863 collected, while in the fiscal year 1936 
the report is 1,511 claims settled and $62,257 collected. In 1926 in 
New York 1,005 claims were reported settled and $31,169 collected, as 
compared with 6,726 claims reported settled and $130,477 collected in 
1935-36. 
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Wage Claims Settled and Amounts Collected, 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1936, Reported 
by State Labor Offices ! 



































ol Number of wage claims ? 
an 
rt- 1926 1929 1932 1936 * 
= State labor office 
Sub- oe Sab-_ oud 
on mitted mit mit mit 
or hand- | Settled | » nand- Settled or han Settled or han Settled 
edd led led dled dled 
n- ————- LT 
- ee cc cceeesne oo 236 110 642 276 | 2,450} 1,127 449 107 
ng SE a 297 146 404 208 322 158 341 «304 
p ee ee nwae 27,813 | 16, 121 28,419 | 17,966 | 35,400 | 16,517 | 22,768 13, 921 
N GR fess Sok adiccacercac- 961 827 471 | 1,116 1] 1,045 535 
he SS EE, ST I ah Beato ct tell, RBA, etn TE, cs Pisce ath 449 353 
d ET en nn Kn tS. Rb lal 1, 000 700 
PC TE art ASTIN GR Te ERE EP ES EL 15 
ad Meneneneeets..................- 1, 947 1, 947 2, 501 1, 688 2, 405 1, 675 2, 905 1, 651 
A cs SAPP FR Fe. iE eh Diet CBee dk (ek... 720 
a SEE ELSE TERE SEB ATS 256 102 236 122 
re en irnccansucnodens 201 76 224 192 833 488 338 § 139 
<a ae eee Aes I Pees Se tee 41 17 
O- <= as 590 350 1, 783 1, 160 2, 805 753 | 6 2, 426 1, 511 
J ti‘ ETT FS) POS ERE TEP RES Peeler es Re: LaeQee hes ape at 56 39 
is | eR 1, 796 1, 005 2, 860 2, 242 9, 591 7, 332 6, 740 6, 726 
1e J ae 1, 049 436 1, 466 488 1, 334 762 604 1, 416 
Puerto Rico....___- 222 1, 373 842 2, 195 1, 260 2, 314 2,117 
te EET TEE SE Ts” Te ORE: ese 21 
» ss | CE OARS GE 73 BD Vebiswseodes 405 1, O71 782 3, 401 2, 277 
or padi Lider bee ey i. Sd 245 | 245 617| 236| 606] 280)........|_....__. 
0 Washington ............ enscestl 2,122 | 1,170 3,731 | 1,410] 1,973 974) 1,701 | 1,077 
L. +) ¢ CCRT S pS Sod. cdsddinvcocddstulsdubenatbbebeoes 7 2,197 944 1,507 | *1,671 
EA ATTA Tg esa 174 219 157 (%) (*) 416 197 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage Claims Settled and Amounts Collected, 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1936, Reporteg 
by State Labor Offices—Continued 








Amounts collected 


; Reg 
1929 1932 1936 
































1926 
—_ — — —_ 
| 
Aver- | | Aver- Aver- \ Ver- 
age per | age rir age r | fe per 
Total | *eO Py | Total wai | Total | 96 per | Total iG pe 
settled | | settled settled settled 
| 
pen 
SE a eee Tee $1,866 | $16.96 | $14,096 | $51.07 ($56,516 | $50.15 | $4,188 $39. 4 
[2 EER TL 4,021 | 27.54 4,829 | 23.22 | 3,578 | 22.65 3,432 ™% 
a Se eer 10 976, 368 |'° 60.57 |1,051,925 | 58.55 775,254 | 46. 94 |526, 856 7.8 
. 3 La oU pL aes 13,896 | 26.47 10,821 | 22.97 | 12,063 | 22.30 | 30,865 7. 69 
EL: SS ST) Ce a RS Sjevagee? Few: aes | 4,018 In 38 
Louisiana oa a ee =e | — oe wre | a Se 8,000) i1L4 
RO lll lag Rania le, SS A SEE Re, ble 8 ee An Ret MR Bt At, dhe 225 | 15. 
Messachusetts..............-.-.-| 28,705 | 14.74 | 54,629 | 32.36 | 49,768 |" 29.71 | 44,204 | 26.7 
i lll as ie RG) Baek Oe PEGE Ri hp Cell SRN ee ale - apd 18,712 | 26.9% 
SES Cae re er oe oe aad 13.53 | 1,532| 12 5 
evade a ewes -tennenano-= | 12,784 | 168. 21 L746 | 61.18 | 26,947 | 55. 22 |1013,541 97. 42 
New Hampshire...............- Bee tees Sm en tied Me ech | (eR for enr cde nes: ites Si 77 22. 18 
New Jersey.......-...-----------| 10, 863 [131.04 | 24,252 | 20.91 | 29, 458 jt 30. 12 | 2, 267 $1. 20 
ill I Ri AE Lit Act nt le pest cugiiaatacanintecswast aaa | 01.97 
i “a SST RRS | 81,169 | 31.01 57,969 | 25.86 (202,638 | 27.63 (130,477 | 19.4 
SS __.-.-------| 20,147| 46.16 | 16,392 | 33.59 | 24,293 | 31.88 | 61, 868 43. 69 
i a Ee | 12,052 | 22.24) 14,459 | 17.17 | 16,569 | 13.15 | 18,593 8. 78 
rn 2 tir: | a el bencaecainnlh phic ont odinool caus eet hs: dared tags es 188 8. 99 
i 7 |------200-|-------- | 82,257 | 79.65 | 90,202 | 115.35 | 81,293 | 35.70 
| i 

ee a a | 12,377 | 50.52| 13,206| 46.17 | 18,014 | 64.34 = . 
_  — SEP ReSEE | 73,584 | 62.89) 67,200) 47.72 | 45,244 | 46.45 | 39, 940 37. 09 
IR EP re oe cite Ace, gt in SES EE, CD | 35,276 | 37.37 | 10,416 6, 3 
. ARN a RR ee | 8, 504 | 49.39 | 5, 748 | 36.61 | (8) | (*) | 3 364 17. 08 





1 The figures in the above table from the earlier surveys of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics were i: 
some cases probably preliminary. The year reported on is sometimes the calendar year and sometimes the 
fiscal year. In 1929, Arkansas, Maine, and Puerto Rico reported for the fiscal year 1929-30 and Utah for 1927 
28. =| 1932 the Nevada report covered 18 months and the Nevada figures for 1936 are based on the biennia! 
record. 

2 1932: The number of claims given for Massachusetts under the caption ‘‘submitted or handled’’ is the 
number of claims investigated, and under the caption “settled” is the number of claims paid; for New 
Jersey the number of claims paid is given; for Minnesota the claims submitted or handled and settled are 
exclusive of claims under the minimum-wage law; and the cases reported settled for New Mexico are ‘‘claims 
paid. 1936 Louisiana figures are appreximate ones. 

3 Year ended June 30, 1936. For this year no inquiry was made as to the number of claims handled. The 
Connecticut , under the caption “‘submitted or handled’”’, however, includes the number of claims 
carried over. he Utah labor office has been virtually closed since July 1, 1933. 

4 Of 304 claims reported settled, 92 were dismissed as having no merit, 37 cases were reported pending 

5 Includes cases settled by court action. 

6 915 cases disallowed. 

7 Includes some claims other than those for wages. 

8 Probably includes some cases submitted in previous year. 

* Not known. 

10 Includes also amounts collected as part payment of claims still pending. 

1! Based on claims paid. 


In addition to the States covered in the preceding table, some work 
in connection with wage claims was reported for 1935-36 by Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Only a few of these offices gave any figures on the number of claims or 
the amounts involved. The Kansas State Labor Department re- 
ported 57 wage claims submitted and $794 collected; the Montana 
Department of Agriculture, Labor and Industry reported 65 claims 
submitted; and the Oklahoma Department of Labor, about 102 cases 
handled by correspondence. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
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and Industries settled two claims—one for $4,760.74, involving 125 
employees, and the other for $14. The Georgia labor office stated that 
it refers all wage claims to the Atlanta Legal Aid Society. 


Causes for Nonpayment of Wages 


From the experience of various State labor offices the principal 
causes for the nonpayment of wages are found to be— 

Plain dishonesty on the part of employers. 

Lack of understanding as to the employment agreement, particu- 
larly as regards rates of wages. 

Insufficient capital for business projects. 

Financial reverses or insolvency of employers. 

According to the report from the Iowa labor office— 

There is a very great need for legislation in lowa to provide protection for the 
employees in securing payment of wages earned. Irresponsible and sometimes 
dishonest contractors are serious offenders; farm hands have also been unable to 
collect their wages from tenant farmers and from farm owners victims of fore- 
closure proceedings; there are also a surprisingly large number of claims for do- 
mestic service. In most cases these claims are small and it is evident that there 
isan intention on the part of the employer to bluff the claimant out of the amount 
jue. Claims against manufacturers are very rare, likewise against retail or whole- 


sale establishments. Hotels, restaurants, and small service establishments, how- 
ever, are a source of considerable complaint. 


In Louisiana employers sometimes allege unsatisfactory service as 
a reason for failing to pay wages, although frequently the workers 
affected may have been employed for months. Another explanation 
for withholding wages is so-called breach of contract, but more often 
certain employers are declared to be professional ‘“‘moochers.”’ Ac- 
cording to the Michigan Department of Labor and Industry, dissatis- 
faction with finished work is often reported as the cause for withholding 
pay in the building trades. In oil drilling, irresponsible groups with 
insufficient capital drill oil wells and if they strike oil they pay their 
laborers; if unsuccessful, they do not pay. The Minnesota Division 
of Women and Children cites fraud as one of the principal causes for 
the nonpayment of wages. 

On the other hand a number of the wage claims presented are found 
to have no justifiable basis. The Arkansas Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics reports 92 cases dismissed in the year ended June 30, 1936, be- 
cause they were erroneously filed, and the Oregon Bureau of Labor 
points out that there is a large percentage of unjust claims, even 
though the workers submitting them are apparently sincere. 


Legal Authorization for Collection of Wage Claims by State Labor Offices 


Some labor offices have very specific legal powers for enforcing the 
payment of wages due; others handle wage claims under general 
authorization given them, or interpreted as given them, by acts 
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creating their respective offices, or by general wage-payment legis] ion, 
and sometimes under provisions drawn from several laws. \\any 
labor offices, however, report that they have no legal authority 
enforce the payment of wages, although in spite of this handicap some 
of these offices come very successfully to the assistance of wage ¢laiz. 
ants. 

A notable example of specific effective legislation in behalf of worker 
whose wages have been withheld is section 7 of the State wage-collectioy 
law,’ which empowers the labor commissioner of California and his duly 





authorized representatives to take assignments of wage claims an Tl 
to prosecute action for the collection of wages, penalties, ete., of per. I secti 
sons financially unable to employ counsel in cases in which, in the MM atte 
judgment of the proper labor official, the wage claims are valid and J emp 
enforceable in the courts; to issue subpenas: to compel the produc- && secti 
tion of papers and records; to administer oaths; to examine witnesses MB {5th 
under oaths; and to take depositions and affidavits in order to carry J the 
out provisions of the act. emp 

The Michigan Department of Labor, under Act 222, Acts of 1935, IB com 
may accept assignments of wage claims and sue in local courts. indi 


The authorization under which the New Jersey Department of J wag 
Labor proceeds in behalf of wage claimants dates back to 1899 (acts J 103 
of 1899, ch. 38, as amended by acts of 1932, ch. 249) and reads as 


follows: mo 
Every person, firm, association, or partnership doing business in this State, anc 
and every corporation * * * shall pay at least every 2 weeks, in lawful the 


money of the United States, to each and every employee engaged in his, their, or dra 
its business, * * * the full amount of wages earned and unpaid in lawful 
money to such employee, up to within 12 days of such payment; * * * any em- 
ployer or employers as aforesaid who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
section shall, for the first offense, be liable to a penalty of $50, and for the second 
and each subsequent offense to a penalty of $100, to be recovered by and in the sul 
name of the department of labor of this State. On failure to pay the fine imposed, 
jail sentence up to 200 days shall be imposed. 


On October 1, 1935, under chapter 91, acts of 1934, the State of New 
Jersey set up a wage-collection division in the department of labor, 
which has authority “to hear disputed cases and render an award 
which becomes a judgment when filed with the county clerk in the 
county in which the case originated.” 

In New York State the industrial commissioner, according to section 
211 of the State labor law, is empowered to ‘‘cooperate with any e1- 
ployee in the enforcement of a just claim against his employer.” 
Sections 195 to 198 of the labor law provide for the manner in which: 
wage payments are to be made, and sections 1272 and 1275 of tlie 
penal code make the failure to pay wages when due and violations 
of the labor law misdemeanors, punishable by fine or imprisonment 0! 
both. : 


* Acts of 1883, ch. 21, as amended by acts of 1919, ch. 228; 1923, ch. 257; 1929, ch. 231; and 1931, ch. 824. 
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The head of the Oregon Bureau of Labor, is empowered under a 
law passed by the 1933 session of the legislature to investigate and 
attempt to adjust equitably controversies concerning wage claims; 
to take assignments of such claims in trust for assigning employees; 
and to make complaint in a criminal court for the violation of the 
provisions of any law that provides for the payment of wages and 
imposes a penalty for the violations as for a crime. The same act 
also creates a contingent fund for the purpose of paying expenses and 
costs of the commissioner’s proceedings under the law. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, under subsection (14) of 
section 101.10 of the Wisconsin Statutes, 1935, investigates and 
attempts “‘equitably to adjust controversies between employers and 
employees as to alleged wage claims and to enforce the provisions of 
section 103.39, providing for the payment of wages as often as the 
15th and on the last day of each month.”’ In pursuance of this duty 
the commission ‘‘may take an assignment in trust for the assigning 
employee of any wage claim deemed to be valid in the opinion of the 
commission and not exceeding $100, such assignment to run to the 
industrial commission. The commission may sue the employer on any 
wage claim so assigned and the provision of subsection (3) of section 
103.39 shall apply.” 

Among the labor offices reporting wage-collection activities under 
more general legal authorization are those of Arizona, Pennsylvania, 
and Wyoming. Included in the group of labor offices which state that 
they have no legal authority for wage-collection work but despite this 
draw-back do handle wage claims are those of Connecticut, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

The labor offices of the following States, which reported no wage 
collections for the fiscal year, also reported no legal authorization for 
such procedure: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
South Dakota. 


Recent Developments in Movement for Better Wage-Payment and Wage- 
Collection Legislation 


A NEw impetus has recently been given to the movement in the 
interest of indigent wage claimants, through national conferences on 
labor legislation called by the United States Secretary of Labor. At 
the second of these conferences, which was held at Asheville, N.C., in 
1935, the problem of unpaid wages and the existing legal remedies were 
discussed at length. At this meeting the Secretary of Labor was 
requested to appoint a committee “to develop proper types of legis- 
lative remedy, and, in cooperation with other interested groups, to 
prepare an act to serve as a model for State laws.”” This committee 
and another appointed by the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials, constituting a joint body, prepared ‘“‘suggested 
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language for a State wage-payment and wage-collection law.”  V'}jj: 
language was endorsed by the International Association of Govern. 
mental Labor Officials, and received the approval of the third Nationa] 
Conference on Labor Legislation held in Washington, D. C., in Novem. 
ber 1936, which recommended that the United States Division 0; 
Labor Standards, which had aided the joint committee in its work, be 
made a clearing house for information in regard to developments jy 
connection with the efforts made to secure legislation along the lines 


of this approved draft. 
Summary of Standard Bill 


The principal provisions of this standard bill are as follows: 

Every employer (individual or corporation) doing business in the 
State must pay his employees wages earned semimonthly, on days to 
be specified in advance by the employer as regular pay days. Further- 
more, such wages must be paid in full in lawful money or bank checks 
convertible into cash at full face value. Discharged employees shall 
be paid within 24 hours; employees quitting voluntarily shall be paid 
within 72 hours of leaving or giving notice. When work is suspended 
as a result of an industrial dispute, wages must be paid at the next regu- 
lar pay day. The labor commissioner is authorized to enforce the lay 
and also to hold hearings to afford an opportunity to adjust disputes 
without recourse to court, and to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
also the production of pay rolls, accounts, and similar documents. 

The commissioner is authorized and instructed to cooperate wit) 
any employee in the enforcement of any just and valid claim against 
an employer or contractor, and to that end he may take assignments 
of wage claims, mechanics’ and other workers’ liens, not exceeding 
$200 per claim. In addition, he may prosecute all necessary actions 
to collect, without having to advance court costs or to give bond o1 
security. 

Employees shall be notified of the time and place of payment, of 
their wage rates, and of the provisions of the law. The employer may 
also become civilly liable to the employees of his subcontractors. In 
order to allow the official enforcing the law some discretion, penalties 
of varying degrees of severity are provided. 

The joint committee makes the following comment on the bill: 

The standards embodied in this draft are minimum standards. Some States 
have more rigorous requirements than those which are here recommended. But 
in most jurisdictions all these minimum requirements do not exist. For those 
States which have attained or surpassed these standards they are a basis from 
which to work in a continued effort to remedy any defects which may arise. For 


other jurisdictions these standards are a goal toward which to work in order to 
protect the wage earner and enable him to obtain wages due him. * 





?U.8. Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Reports of Committees and Resolutions 
Adopted by Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., Nov. 9, 10, and 11,1936 
Washington, 1936. 
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The joint committee points out that additional administrative ex- 
perience under a measure of this type may call for changes and amend- 
ments. 

Up to April 15, 1937, according to information received by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, three States—Arkansas, 
New Mexico, and Utah—had enacted legislation based in part on the 
standard draft approved by the Third National Conference on Labor 
Legislation. Furthermore, bills following or based in part on this 
draft had been introduced in the 1937 legislatures of at least 12 other 
States—Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, lowa, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 
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Security of Employment in the Engineering 
Profession ! 





RIOR to the onset of the depression in 1929, only nonprofessiong| 

workers were primarily concerned with the stability and security of 
employment. The effects of the depression years, however, were suc 
as to bring about a quickening of interest in the subject of economic 
security even among professional workers. Because of this, a series o{ 
questions relating to this subject was incorporated in the Bureau’: 
study of the engineering profession. Data were requested concerning 
the employment and separation contract, pension privileges, and the 
medium used to obtain a position; also whether or not the engineer 


reporting was under civil service, and what his status was with regar( Z 
to patent nghts. th 

The present article ? is based upon data supplied by 35,559 engineers 
: me 

who reported the field of engineering engaged in and who had an 
engineering job in December 1934. Their reports indicate that 68.4 bi 
percent of all professional engineers used personal contacts and recom- a 
mendations to obtain their jobs. Those who used this medium, fo 
together with those who obtained their positions through the civil ef 
service, formed nearly four-fifths of all reporting. ol 
The degree of economic security among professional engineers, as ‘e 
evidenced by possession of an employment contract covering some io 
period of time, or by pension privileges, was negligible. ag 
In general, there appears to be little restriction upon professional a 
engineers with regard to patent rights to inventions made by them. T 
The extent of restriction, however, depended largely upon the engi- di 
neer’s field of employment and the type of work in which engaged. al 
fe 


Means Used to Obtain Employment 


Tue data furnished by engineers concerning the medium throug) 
which they obtained employment are presented in table 1. 





1 Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 

? This is fourth of a series of summary articles covering the results of the study. The previous articles 
were carried in the Monthly Labor Review for June 1936 and January and April 1937. 

+ The numbers reported in this article as engaged in engineering work in December 1934 cannot be cor- 
pared with those shown in the discussion of employment. The former were derived from all of the 35,8 
engineers who reported the field of engineering in which they were engaged. The discussion of employment 
dealt with all those older engineers who reported in the 3 years 1929, 1932, and 1934, and all 1930-32 engi- 
neers who reported in 1932 and 1934. The grand total, including the 1933-34 engineers, was 35,675. 

Of the 35,890 engineers who gave income data in their special field, 331 did not report the year of their birth 
Hence, 35,559 constitutes the base for all subsequent relationships with field of engineering engaged in. But 
1,458 of these engineers did not report as to type of work engaged in, and hence 34,101 was used as a base 
figure for all subsequent relationships with functional classification. 
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These figures demonstrate that for the engineering profession as a 


whole, placement was not the function of any particular organization. 
‘The vast majority of professional engineers obtained their jobs through 
personal contacts and recommendations. This was the means used to 
find the position held in 1934 by no less than 68.4 percent of the 35,559 
engineers who also reported the field of engineering activity in which 
they were engaged. This medium of employment was reported by 


three-quarters of the chemical, electrical, and mining and metal- 
lurgical engineers, and by slightly more than 70.0 percent of the me- 
chanical and industrial engineers, but by only 61.7 percent of the civil 
engineers. The civil engineers, however, found more positions 
through civil service agencies; in fact, 2,941, or 80.0 percent, of the 
3,706 engineers who were classified under this medium, were civil 
engineers. This is further emphasized by a consideration of the data 


for the five professional classes. Of the engineers who had engineering 


jobs in December 1934, 19.8 percent of the civil engineers stated that 
these were found through the civil service, whereas among the remain- 
ing four professional classes, the range was from only 2.5 percent for 
the chemical and ceramic engineers to 4.6 percent for the mining and 
metallurgical engineers. 

It will, however, be noted that personal contacts and recommenda- 
tions, together with civil service, accounted for 74.2 percent of the 
mechanical and industrial engineers. For each of the remaining pro- 
fessional classes, these two mediums covered approximately four- 
fifths of their respective totals, ranging from 78.4 percent of the 
chemical and ceramic to 81.5 percent of the civil engineers. Mechan- 
ical and industrial engineers reported relatively higher percentages of 
jobs obtained through an engineering society, a private employment 
agency, and newspapers. The most significant differences, however, 
will be noted for “‘medium not reported” and “any other medium.” 
Thus, only in the case of civil, and mining and metallurgical, engineers 
did “any other medium” embrace smaller proportions than those 
classified under ‘“‘medium not reported.’’ For the other three pro- 
fessional classes, this condition was reversed. ‘‘Any other medium”’ 
may well include a substantial number placed through their colleges, 
a point not covered in the questionnaire and one likely to affect the 
percentage noted in this classification. 

Although the percentage distributions for the remaining avenues to 
employment do not embrace large numbers of each professional class, 
relatively they do present some striking contrasts. Only 2.4 percent 
of all engineers reported that they obtained their position through an 
engineering society. Some 3.7 and 2.7 percent respectively of the 
mechanical and industrial, and mining and metallurgical engineers 
were so classified. For the three remaining professional classes, the 
percentages ranged from 1.4 to 1.9. Despite the fact that so few 
engineers reported an engineering society as their employment 
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medium, it must be recognized that such societies are an importan; 
factor in obtaining employment for professional engineers. {[t j 
obvious that through their members there must inevitably be a joo]. 
ing of information on employment prospects, both locally and natiop. 
ally. Furthermore, the officials of the various societies are kept jy 
close touch with local and national employment conditions as a res\|; 
of their meetings and conventions; but such appointments as are made 
would depend rather upon personal contacts and recommendations 
than upon contacts made through the society’s employment service. 
The fact, therefore, that only 2.4 percent of all engineers reported 
the engineering society as their medium of employment must he 
interpreted in the light of these conditions. 


Table 1.—-Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Medium of Obtaining Employ. 
ment, fel Professional wren at End of 1934 















































SSS SSS | 
| Engineers utilizing each specified medium r 
: Ley ema SE B f 
Chemi-| Civil, | | Mechan-| Mining 
Medium used to obtain employment All | _ — | Elec _— ose 
profes- | a’ trical ind ae 22 
tonal ce- ani engi- indus- | ur 
| classes | T#Mic | architec-| poor, | trial | gical 
S| engi- tural | | engi- | eng 
neers | engineers neers | neers 
piper geek) ory e. ems aq rail 
Number ‘ 
ii , : lied 
All mediums.__.___- Pe a ee ee ee ah teat | Oe | 2, 538 | 14, 861 I 6, marvel 9, 833 | 
Personal contacts and recommendations-_-____- | 24, 312 | a 927° Py: 179 ‘6, 106 06 | 6, 960 | 1, 14 
tl la I OE ee te ah RP Rely: | 3,706 | 63 2, 941 289 343 | 7 
IEE TE A EE Ee 841 36 274 130 360 4] 
Private employment agency. _............-.._-- 576 49 113 112 285 17 
a i igdinnien caged 567 27 152 120 255 
II, sc. dint manana sntinaecinepataee 363 54 142 64 85 
United States Employment or Reemployment 
NS sill hindi n sintinghattinn ee tenthaicdmaiieceth 264 | 7 190 14 | 46 | 7 
Other public employment service. ............-- 268 | 15 169 26 54 { 
ST IIE... «sc manecucacéocscuncucaccce 2, 551 | 259 7 655 849 82 
Medium not reported...........................| 2,111 101 | 995 300 596 119 
| | 
j Mate 32 tite ee LES | " 
Percent 
EE Toe Fe 20> eS 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. ( 
Personal contacts and recommendations_.-.-___-_- 68. 4 75.9 61.7 75.0 70. 7 75.4 
I 10.4 2.5 19.8 4.2 3.5 4.6 
Engineering society...........................-- 2.4 1.4 1.8 1.9 3.7 2.7 
Private employment agency--.................-- 1.6 1.9 .8 1.6 2.9 1.1 
PE owtdvocghiddccwaddédcccecessccccsse 1.6 1.1 1.0 1.8 2.6 
CSREES 1.0 21 1.0 9 9 | l 
United States Employment or Reemployment 
a a ree a am 3 1.3 on 5 | 
Other public employment service. _........._.-- 8 -6 1.1 | .4 5 
SEE Ene 7,3 10. 2 4.8 9.6 8.6 4 
Medium not reported_...............--.---2---. 5.9 4.0 6.7 4.4 6.1 | 




















The securing of employment through newspapers and technical 
journals was reported by 1.6 and 1.0 percent, respectively, of all 
engineers making returns. It will be noted however that, relatively, 
electrical and mechanical and industrial engineers found more jobs 
through newspapers than did any of the other professional classes; 
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this medium was reported by 1.8 percent of the electrical and 2.6 
percent of the mechanical and industrial engineers, whereas among 
the other classes the highest percentage was 1.1. On the other 
hand, technical journals as a medium of employment were of more 
assistance to chemical and ceramic engineers (2.1 percent); among the 
remaining professional classes percentages ranged from 0.9 to 1.2. 
Private employment agencies were used by only 1.6 percent of all 
engineers reported. When considered together, the two public em- 
ployment agencies embraced approximately the same proportion, 
namely, 1.5 percent. A similar comparison among the five pro- 
fessional classes showed that, relatively, public agencies were of more 
importance to civil engineers, of whom 2.4 percent so reported, where- 
as the next highest percentage was 1.0,percent for mechanical and 
industrial engineers. Only 0.8 percent of the civil engineers used 
private employment agencies to obtain jobs, but 2.9 percent of the 
mechanical and industrial engineers did so; for the remaining pro- 
fessional classes, the percentages ranged from 1.1 to 1.9 percent. 


Economic Security in the Engineering Profession 


A WRITTEN contract of employment and pension privileges are two 
important criteria of economic security. The efficacy of any such 
schemes, however, depends to a marked extent upon the nature of 
the employment. ‘This is demonstrated by a comparison of the data 
concerning economic security among professional engineers who 
reported as being engaged in public engineering, personal service, and 
private engineering. 

Civil-service status.—The importance of civil-service status as a 
factor in stability of employment is shown in table 2 


Table 2.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting as to Civil-Service Status, by 
Field of Employment and Professional Class, at End of 1934 








Number | Percent 


























| 
. | + + 
Field of employment and professional class With- | With —_ With-| With “44 
Total) out | sta- | port. Total | out | sta- port- 
Status; tus ing status| tus ing 
Federal Government. ...............-.......---- 4,649 | 2,084 |2,250 | 315 | 100.0 | 44.8! 48.4 6.8 
Chemical and ceramic_....................-- 74 22 44 8 | 100.0 | 29.7 | 59.5 | 10.8 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural_..__..__| 3,620 | 1,649 |1,734 | 237 | 100.0 | 45.6 | 47.9 6.5 
Elect tical et ie tinain ail Heian nt mainn gestion 306 143 138 25 | 100.0 46.7 | 45.1 8.2 
Mechanical and industrial. ...............-- 549 240 | 272 37 | 100.0 | 43.7 | 49.6 6.7 
Mining and metallurgical....................| 100 30 62 8 | 100.0 | 30.0 | 62.0 8.0 
State and county governments...................| 4,438 | 2,487 |1,604 | 347 | 100.0| 56.1 | 36.1 7.8 
Chemical and ceramic...._........ sami 37 30 3 4} 100.0 81.1 8.1 10.8 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural... _- 4,044 | 2,203 (1,535 | 306 | 100.0 | 54.4 | 38.0 7.6 
ely Sian ep 2. neonate iain 134 91 33 10 | 100.0 67.9 | 24.6 7.5 
Mechanical and industrial.................-- 170 123 28 19 | 100.0 | 72.3) 16.5 11.2 
Mining and metallurgical..................-- 53 40 5 8 | 100.0 75.5 | 9.4 15.1 
Municipal governments. ._..............-.---.-- 2,090 | 1,028 | 952) 110 | 100.0} 49.1 | 45.6 5.3 
Chemical and ceramic.................------ 54 28 23 100.0 | 51.8 | 42.6 5.6 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural... -.---- 1,617 829 | 709 79 | 100.0 | 51.3 | 43.8 4.9 
Electrical eS ee SE a 238 88 136 14 | 100.0 37.0 | 57.1 5.9 
Mechanical and industrial.................-- 158 70 77 11 | 100.0 | 44.3 | 48.7 7.0 
Mining and metallurgical._................-- 23 13 7 3 | 100.0| 56.6 | 30.4| 13.0 
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Despite the fact that in all 11,177 of the engineers reporting were 
in the employ of public authorities in December 1934, only 45.9 
percent of them reported as being under civil service. The proyor- 
tion of all engineers with civil-service status was 48.4 percent in the 
case of positions under the Federal Government, and for employ- 
ment under State and county, and municipal governments, 36.1 and 
45.6 percent, respectively. This percentage under civil service of 
these engineers employed by the Federal Government was higher 
than in the two other public employments, despite the enormous 
increase in Federal Government employment by December 1934, 
because of the amount of temporary employment under the work- 
relief programs; it may be assumed that relatively few of the enginieers 
so employed would be classified under civil service. Consequently, 
under normal circumstances, the proportion of all engineers under 
civil service with the Federal Government would be higher than 48.4 
percent. On the other hand, with regard to the other two classes of 
public engineering, it will be recalled that the numbers of engineers 
so engaged remained comparatively stable over the period 1930-34. 
Hence, the proportions reported as being under civil service are 
representative of the situation. 

The relative proportions of each professsional class under civil 
service differed very markedly among the three classes of public 
engineering employment. The smallest range occurred in Federal 
positions—from 45.1 percent for electrical engineers to 62.0 percent 
for mining and metallurgical engineers. These two professional classes 
also constituted the extremes of the range of the proportions embraced 
by municipal governments, but in reverse order. Thus, of the 
mining and metallurgical engineers in municipal employment 30.4 
percent, and of the electrical engineers 57.1 percent, had civil- 
service status. Relatively, the smallest numbers of each profes 
sional class under civil service were found in State and county 
governments. This is best exemplified by the comparative data for 
civil engineers; of their number, 47.9 and 43.8 percent respectively, 
in Federal and municipal employments, but only 38.0 percent in State 
and county positions, had civil-service status. But since the civil 
engineers comprised approximately 80.0 percent of the 5,038 engineers 
who were under civil service, it is obvious that such a status is a 
significant contributory factor to the stability of employment. 

The employment contract.—For the engineering profession as a whole, 
the data in table 3 clearly evidence a lack of economic security in 
terms of a written contract which would secure employment over 2 
substantial period of time. In all, only 3,169, or 8.9 percent, of the 
35,559 engineers who reported employment in an engineering field ‘ 





‘ Throughout the whole of this discussion, only engineering employment is considered. Consequent!y, 
no cognizance has been taken of the economic security of engineers engaged in nonengineering 
employment. 
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were covered by written contract. Of these, some 0.8 percent had 
a contract for less than 1 year, 3.5 percent a contract for between 
| and 2 years, and only 0.9 percent for 2 years or more. Engineers 
who did not report as to period of contract formed 3.7 percent of the 
whole. No less than 91.1 percent either answered “No” or did not 
furnish specific information. 


Table 3.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Employment Contract, by 
Field of Employment, at End of 1934 
























































| Number | Percent 
os at 
Under contract | pp- Under contract | pp. 
for— der for— der 
Field of employment con- ol... ee 
' — Tete} tract,| Not a tract, — 
0 no pe-|report-| Tota no pe- 3 
Un-|land| 2 | riod | ing! Un-|1 and) 2 | riod |port 
under} years under) years ing ! 
der 1 re- def 1| re- 
year} 2 | and | port. year| 2 | 2nd | port. 
years | over | POs | years! over - 
AE GR oitessndesaertnecs 35, 559 | 295 |1,234 | 330 {1,310 |32,390 |100.0/0.8| 3.5] 0.9] 3.7) 911 
Private engineering....__- 21,604 | 212| 208| 99| 637 |20,358 1100.0/10| 1.4| .5| 29| 942 
Construction -......... 3, 437 32 63 12 113 | 3,217 |100.0 9 1.8 3 3.3 | 93.7 
Extractive industries__| 1, 841 11 21 6 60 | 1,743 |100.0 -6 1.1 -3 3.3 | 94.7 
Public utilities. ......- 4, 183 16 21 8 50 | 4,088 |100.0 .4 5 on 1.2 | 97.7 
Transportation _.......| 1, 255 5 4 2 17 | 1,227 |100.0 .4 -3 a 1.4 | 97.7 
M acturing-....-.-.- 10, 888 | 148 189 71 397 |10,083 {100.0 | 1.4 1.7 By 3.6 | 92.6 
Public engineering-.---..-- 11,177 53 224 121 295 |10, 484 |100.0 ~§ 2.0 1.1 2.6 | 93.8 
Government__| 4, 649 33 42 34 181 | 4,359 |100.0 ¥ 9 x 3.9 | 93.8 
State and county gov- 
Ss 4, 438 15 125 50 81 | 4,167 |100.0 .3 2.8 1.1 1.8 | 94.0 
Municipal govern- 
Se SS e. 2, 090 5 57 37 33 | 1,958 |100.0 a , = 1.8 1.6 | 93.7 
Personal service. ........-.- 2, 778 30 712 110 378 | 1, 548 |100. 0/ 1.1 | 25.6 4.0 | 13.6 | 55.7 

















' Also includes those who reported ‘‘No”’, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 


Comparison of the positive returns on employment contract from 
all engineers in the three broad fields of engineering employment shows 
that use of the contract was most common in personal service— 
primarily education. 

For engineers under contract in the personal service field the most 
common contract period (reported by 25.6 percent of the 2,778 engi- 
neers so engaged) was from 1 to 2 years. Some 4.0 percent were 
under contract for periods of 2 years or longer. Although the cor- 
responding percentages for public engineering were much lower than 
for personal service, they were higher than for private engineering. 
For employment contracts under 1 year, however, private exceeded 
public engineering (1.0 percent, as against 0.5 percent). Of all 
reporting engineers engaged in public engineering, 2.0 percent had 
contracts for 1 and under 2 years, and 1.1 percent for periods of 2 
years and over. The corresponding percentages for private engineer- 
ing were 1.4 and 0.5 percent. 

For the separate fields of employment under private engineering, 
relatively the largest proportion of engineers under contract in their 
jobs occurred in manufacturing, with 408, or 3.8 percent of the 10,888, 
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reporting asso engaged. In the construction and extractive indust ries 
3.0 and 2.0 percent, respectively, had written contracts. The sma)les; 
proportions under contract were reported by engineers in the employ 
of public utilities or engaged in transportation (1.1 and 0.9 percent 
respectively). There was a marked contrast in contract status betw een 
Federal positions and those in the two other categories of public 
engineering. . Thus, while only 2.3 percent of the 4,649 reporting 
engineers in Federal employ were on contract, the proportion working 
on this basis for State and county and for municipal governments 
formed respectively 4.2 and 4.7 percent of their grand totals. 

The type of work in which engineers under contract were engaged 
is presented in table 4. 

In general, the distribution followed the same trend as shown in 
table 3, that is to say, the largest groups had written contracts for 
periods from 1 and under 2 years. Table 4 also confirms the previous 
finding that engineers engaged in teaching are relatively more secure 
with regard to employment than other members of the engineering 
profession: 33.8 percent of their number reported written contracts 
for periods of from 1 to 2 years. Sales employments, next in order, 
had under contract for a similar period only 3.9 percent of their 1,513 
reporting engineers, and general administration and management only 
2.3 percent. Each of the other types of work had less than 2.0 percent. 
Even for the contract periods of 2 years and over, teaching covered 
4.8 percent of the total reported for this type of work. The next 
highest percentage, namely, 1.5, was reported for general administra- 
tion and management. In no one of the remaining employments i 
the percentage of engineers with written contracts for 2 years and over 
exceed 0.8 percent. 


Table 4.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Employment Contract, by 
Type of Work Engaged in, at End of 1934 










































































Number Percent 

Under contract | Un- Under contract | Un- | 

for— der for— | der | 

s con- con- | 
Type of work tract, — tract,| oo 
Total! Un-|1and| 2 rricd. port- |P°tal| un-| 1and| 2 ring | ports 
der | un- | years re- ing! der | un- | years ee. ing ! 

1 | der2| and port- 1 | der2| and rt- | 

| Year| years} over | *.4 year | years} over po 
ed 
aed on | 
SE, 5s secdek sco ....|34, 101 | 288 |1, 196 311 |1, 236 |31,070 |100.0 | 0.8 3.5 0.9 3.6 | 91 

Design and research___-____| 9,050 | 106 119 52 | 305 | 8,468 |100.0| 1.2) 1.3 -61) 3.4] 93.5 
Construction -.....-- es. oe 8,233 | 39] 153 63 | 200 | 7,769 1100.0) .5] 1.9 8} 2.5) 94.3 
a ae 8,276 | 57 79 38 | 148 | 7,954 1100.0; .7/] 1.0 .5] 1.8] 96.0 
CE ceo tcnapatndve 2,146 | 26 30 11 80 1, 999 100.0} 1.2] 1.4 .8} 3.7 | 93.2 
Teaching--_.......... suet 2, 050 24 692 98 350 886 |100.0 | 1.2 | 33.8 4.8) 17.1) 43.1 
tt RECT AR aR, 1,513 | 15 59 7 56 | 1,376 |100.0/} 1.0) 3.9 -5| 3.7 | 90.9 

Genera! administration 

and management -.-_-..__- 2, 833 21 64 42 88 | 2,618 |100.0| .7)} 2.3 1.6} 3.1 | 





1 Also includes those who reported ‘‘No’’, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 
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Thus, with regard to fields of employment or the types of work 
within them, the engineering profession cannot be said to have any 
substantial security of employment provided through a written 
contract for a period of time. On the other hand, professional 
engineers are not generally restricted with regard to the seeking of 
employment similar to that in which they may be engaged. This is 
evidenced by a consideration of the data furnished by professional 
engineers concerning their separation contract status (tables 5 and 6). 


Table 5.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Separation Contract, by Field 
of Employment, at End of 1934 







































































Number Percent 
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Undies contenet Un- U oars enminars Un- 

der der 

. con- con- 
Field of employment i tract,| Not | | tract, oon 
otal) Un-| ana | 2-5{ ned | Wee | | U2) ana | 2. [Rey [porte 
der under| ¥&8"S| ‘re. g der der| Years - ing! 

1 2 | 8nd | port. 1 “— er) ‘and nant. 

year | vears| OV@F | “ed year | years | over | “oq 
All employments. ..-._---.- 35, 559) 287 77 128 95) 34,972) 100.0) 0 8) 0. 2 0.4 0.3) 98.3 
Private engineering------_- 21, 604; 180 67 124 38} 21,195) 100.0 .8 3 .6 -2| 98.1 
Construction--......-- 3, 437 32 5 8 10} 3,382) 100.0) .9 1 > . 3} 98.5 
Extractive industries_-_| 1,841 19 1 2 4; 1,815) 100.0) 1.0 + oa .2| 98.6 
Public utilities......._- 4, 183 16 2 2 4; 4,159) 100.0 44 (2) -1| 99.5 
Transportation. -...--.- 1, 255 OE eee ie” (FF < a ae ae .2| 99.6 
Manufacturing - -_.-___- 10, 888) 111 59 112 18] 10, 588} 100.0) 1.0 .5 1.0 -2| 97.3 
Public engineering. ___.--.- 11,177; 50 3 2 26| 11,096) 100.0) . i (?) (2) .2| 99.4 
Federal Government_-| 4, 649 16 ] 2 8} 4,622) 100.0; .3) () (2) .2| 99.5 
State and county gov- 

ermmments ............- 4,438; 27 | eee 10; 4,400) 100.0) .6) (2) | _..-.- . 2} 99.2 
Municipal gc'verninents| 2,090 7 | | 8| 2,074) 100.0) .3) (2) | ...-- .4| 99.3 
Personal service.........-.- 2, 778 57 4) 2) 31} 2,681) 100.0) 2.1 .3 ok 1.1) 96.4 











! Also includes those who reported ‘‘No’’, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 
? Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Table 6.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Separation Contract, by Type 
of Work Engaged in, at End of 1934 




































































Number | Percent 
Under contract 7 | Under contract 7 
Un- Un- 
for— der for— der 
con- con- 
Type of work tract,| Not - i tract, _ 
Total 1 no pe-| report-|To Fe no pe- ’ 
4 and ine riod | ing! > ~ and aa riod a 
1 under and | 7° 1 under and A 
year Aa over Pome, year am over a 
FR ote oincicnaeotts 34,101) 274 72 122) 93; 33,540) 100.0) 0.8) 0.2) 0.4) 0.3) 98.3 
Design and research - --.._. 9,050} 68 33 62 15| 8,872) 100.0) .8 4 od .2| 97.9 
Construction. ............. 8,233} 45 9 2 18} 8,159) 100.0) .5 ell (4) +2} 99.2 
ETE se 8,276) 52 12 33 16| 8,163) 100.0) .6 ry .4 . 2) 98.7 
Consulting. ............... 2,146} 10).....- 9 8| 2,119] 100.0) .5j...... 4 .4| 98.7 
eee ee 2,050) 651 eee 31; 1,962) 100.0) 2.5 ee eee 1.5} 95.7 
i iS ee 1,513) 28 6 5 1| 1,473) 100.0) 1.9 .4 3 -1| 97.3 
General administration 
and management. ......-. 2,833; 20 6 ll 4, 2,792) 100.0} .7 -2 4 -1| 98.6 























! Also includes those who reported ‘“No”, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 
? Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Only 1.4 percent of all the reporting engineers stated that they were 
under a contract for a definite period of time during which they bound 
themselves not to seek similar employment. This included 0.8 per. 
cent whose separation contracts were for less than 1 year, 0.2 percent 
for a period of from 1 to 2 years, and 0.4 percent for 2 years and over, 
Clearly, restrictions upon professional engineers with regard to new 
employment were few. 

It will, however, be noted in table 5 that 2.1 percent of the reporting 
engineers in personal service were under separation contracts for less 
than 1 year, whereas the proportion in extractive industries and 
manufacturing was 1.0 percent each. The reason for the relatively 
greater use of the separation contract in personal service is not clear. 
In the case of extractive industries and manufacturing, the use of 
secret processes probably makes necessary some protection for the 
employer. It is, however, very evident that even for these fields 
such a contract is seldom required. This freedom from restriction 
with regard to other employment is also apparent from table 6. 
Only two types of work—teaching and sales—covered more than 
1.0 percent of their respective totals, and in neither case did the 
period of contract exceed 1 year. In the teaching profession 2.5 
percent of the engineers were under separation contract and in sales 
1.9 percent; none of the other groups exceeded 0.8 percent. Not- 
withstanding, it is significant that some 0.7 percent of the engineers 
engaged in design and research were under separation contract for 
periods for 2 years and over. 

Provision for retirement on pension.—<An analysis of the data fur- 
nished by professional engineers concerning their pension privileges 
is presented in table 7. 


Table 7.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Pension Privileges, by Field of 
Employment, at End of 1934 







































































Number Percent 
ak = vane a 
rivilege rivilege 

Field of : Net a 
employment No a ‘oo No . Qy 
Total _ Con- y sl port- Total ~ Con- | Non port: 

- : n con- |*; 

tribu- tribu- | ‘m8 tribu- tribu- | 128 

tory | ‘tory tory | tory 
plan plan plan plan 

All ES as 20,556 | 6,684 | 3,957 |4, 362 |100.0 | 57.8 18.8 11.1 | 12 

Private engineering - ---------- 21, 604 13, 207 2, 265 3, 387 |2,745 |100.0 | 61.1 10. 5 15.7 | 12 
Construction._............| 3,437 | 2,445 174 138 | 680 |100.0 | 71.1 5.1 4.0 | 19.8 
Extractive industries_.-___- 1,841 | 1,109 272 200 | 260 {100.0 | 60.2 14.8 10.9 | 14.1 
— as 4,183 | 1,833 ‘341 1, 555 454 |100.0 | 43.7 8.2 37.2 | 10.9 
—— .-| 1,255 576 120 416 | 143 |100.0 | 45.9 9.6 33.1 | 11.4 
Mane Te 10, 888 | 7,244 | 1,358 | 1,078 |1,208 |100.0 | 66.5 12.5 9.9 | 11.1 
Public engineering Dhneodmeiailed 11,177 | 5,791 | 3,827 357 |1,202 |100.0 | 51.8 34. 2 3.2 | 10.8 
Federal Government-_.-_- 4,649 | 1,850 | 2,009 248 | 542 |100.0 | 39.8 43. 2 6.3 | 11.7 
State and county govern- ; 
| EE ene 4,438 | 2,723 1, 193 58 464 |100.0 | 61.3 26.9 1,3 | 10.0 
Municipal governments..-_| 2,090 | 1,218 625 51 | 196 |100.0 | 58.3 29.9 2.4} 9.4 
Personal service............--- 2,778 | 1,558 592 213 | 415 {100.0 | 561 21.3 7.7 | 14.9 
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As of December 1934 almost one-third (10,641) of the 35,559 pro- 
fessional engineers reporting who had engineering jobs at that time 

stated that they had pension privileges. Of this number, 6,684, or 
- 18.8 percent, were covered by contributory pension schemes, and 
3.957, or 11.1 percent by noncontributory schemes. Some 57.8 
percent were in employments for which no pension provision had 
been made. About 12.3 percent did not furnish information. 
Of the engineers in pensionable positions, the smallest relative pro- 
portion, 26.2 percent, were engaged in private engineering. By 
contrast, 37.4 percent of the engineers engaged in public engineering 
and 29.0 percent of those in personal service had pension privileges. 
It will also be noted that for public engineering and personal service 
the contributory scheme predominated. On the other hand, of the 
engineers engaged in private engineering, the largest proportion was 
covered by noncontributory systems. However, within the private- 
engineering group marked differences were shown; the samé was true 
of the three categories of public engineering. 
The largest number of professional engineers covered by a pension 
plan were those in the employ of the Federal Government. Out of 
a total employment of 4,649 engineers reporting, 43.2 percent were 
under a contributory and only 5.3 percent under a noncontributory 
plan. The corresponding proportions in positions with State and 
county, and municipal governments were very much less—26.9 and 
1.3 percent, and 29.9 and 2.4 percent, respectively. This order of 
difference parallels that of the proportions of engineers under civil 
service in these three classes of employment, but only in the case of 
the Federal Government are the two proportions closely related. 
This arises from the fact that, whereas all persons under Federal 
civil service must contribute to the retirement fund, this is not true 
to the same extent for employments under State and county, and 
municipal governments, where age, length of service, and salary are 
also taken into consideration. 
Among the remaining fields of employment, public utilities and trans- 
portation reported the next highest proportions (after Federal em- 
ployment) as having pension privileges. Public utilities and trans- 
portation used the noncontributory scheme; this type of plan covered 
37.2 percent in utilities and 33.1 percent in transportation; con- 
tributory systems covered only 8.2 and 9.6 percent, respectively, of 
those reporting. For the three remaining pursuits shown under 
private engineering, the largest number of engineers with pension 
privileges did not exceed 25.7 percent, and in all cases contributory 
schemes predominated. 
From the preceding discussion of the pension privileges it is quite 
evident that the kind of employment has a marked effect upon the 
question of the installation of a pension scheme. In no type of 
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engineering employment was a majority of the reporting engineers 
protected by such a plan. 





Patent Privileges in the Engineering Profession 





INFORMATION as to patent privileges was furnished by 61.6 percent 
of the 35,559 reporting engineers with engineering jobs at the end of 
1934 (table 8). 

Of all engineers covered, 31.7 percent reported retention of the 
patent rights for all inventions made either in the course of their work 
or in fields not directly related to their work. Among the nine 
separate fields of employment this was true of the largest group in 
each case, except in manufacturing where the highest proportion 
(30.1 percent) reported that they had no rights to patents relating to 
their work, but did retain their rights to those not directly related to 
their work. This latter combination (‘‘(1) No, (2) Yes’’, in table 8) 
ranked second in importance and included 16.9 percent of the 35,559 
engineers. The third group in importance (including 4,575, or 12.9 
percent) was that reporting complete restriction on both aspects of 
patent privileges. Only 42 engineers, less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the total, reported that they retained the rights to inventions 
connected with their duties but not to those not so connected. 


Table 8.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Patent Rights, by Field of 
Employment 

















| Right retained to inventions (1) made in the course of 
work, and (2) not directly related to work 







































































Field of employment | Total | (1) Yes; | (1) Yes; | (1) No; | (1) No; aes, 

(2) yes | (2) no (2) yes (2) no ~— 

| 
Number 

I os no ction denwtivhin 35, 559 11, 263 42 6,017} 4,575 | 13, 6 

Private engineering........_....._.-.--.-- _...| 21, 604 6, 499 29 4, 801 3, 279 6, 996 
ALE SELIG | 3,437 1, 178 5 405| 1 
Extractive industries -_-.--...........----- | 1,841 601 | 2 342 288 608 
nt > Sipe -| 4,183 1,771 | 6 670 374 1 
Ol a Gace 1, 255 434 3 217 143 458 
a emdonnnneosenss 10, 888 2,515 13 3, 278 2, 069 3, 013 
pe Ey ee ae -| 11,177 3, 364 10 946 1, 150 5, 707 
Federal Government......................| 4,649 1, 009 3 582 567 2, 488 
State and county governments_....---..._| 4,438 1, 587 5 249 386 2, 211 
Municipal governments...................| 2,090 768 2 115 197 1, 008 
ee ae eee 2, 778 1, 400 3 270 146 959 
Percent 

AE GRITIIENE.. 5. «22. on ccnesesssonssccal | BG 31.7 0.1 16.9 12.9 38. 4 
Pe IIIS... «2 ine sn boone 100. 0 30. 1 ./ 22.2 15.2 32.4 
EE Ee SS ee ee 100. 0 34.3 1 8.6 11.8 45.2 
Extractive industries---..........._...-.--- 100. 0 32.6 + 18. 6 15. 6 33. 1 
ES oe eT 42.4 Al 16.0 8.9 32. ¢ 

et aabebise ahaenl 100.0 34. 6 2 17.3 11.4 3f 
Manufacturing -................--.------- 100.0 23.1 Pe 30. 1 19.0 27.7 
Public engineering._.................-...--.--| 100.0 30. 1 4a 8.5 10.3 51.0 

Federal Governments_...............--.--| 100.0 21.7 | 12. 5 12.2 53 
State and county governments---.--_------- 100. 0 35.8 a 5.6 8.7 49.8 
Municipal governments. .--._.-.......-.--- 100. 0 36.7 Pe | 5.5 9.4 48.3 
ee ee 100.0 50. 4 1 9.7 5.3 34.5 
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[t would seem that, comparatively, there is only slight restriction 
on the retention of patent rights among professional engineers, 
although its extent varies in the different fields of employment. Thus, 
relatively, the greatest restriction was placed upon engineers engaged 


_ in manufacturing, 19.0 percent of whom reported complete restric- 
' tion, 30.1 percent the right to patent inventions not directly related 


to their work but not to those made in the course of their work, and 


only 23.1 percent no restrictions. In the extractive industries the 
limitations, while less severe than in manufacturing, were neverthe- 


less greater than in any of the other branches of private engineering. 


_ Complete restriction was reported by 15.6 percent of the engineers in 
the extractive industries, by 11.8 percent of those in construction, 


and by 11.4 percent of those in transportation; the smallest propor- 
tion, 8.9 percent, was reported for engineers in the employ of public 
utilities. 

It has already been noted that in manufacturing some 30.1 percent 
of the engineers so engaged had the right to patent inventions not 
directly related to their work, but not to those made in the course of 
their work. This partial restriction was very much less for the 
remaining fields of activity in private engineering. In the case of 
extractive industries, only 18.6 percent so reported, in transportation 
17.3 percent, and in public utilities 16.0 percent. Partial restriction 
affected only 8.6 percent of the engineers engaged in construction. 
These same four fields of activity did, however, report larger propor- 
tions as being unrestricted with regard to patent privileges. These 
ranged from 32.6 percent for extractive industries to 42.4 percent for 
public utilities. In this regard, it will be recalled that only 23.1 
percent of the engineers in manufacturing so reported. 

In the three classes of public engineering, there was a marked 
divergence in the restrictions placed upon patent privileges. This 
was greatest for engineers in the employ of the Federal Government, 
12.2 percent of whom had no patent privileges whatsoever; whereas 
in State and county, and municipal governments, only some 9.0 per- 
cent were under complete restriction. Partial restriction affected 
12.5 percent of the Federal Government engineers, but only about 5.5 
percent of those in the other two public employments. The greatest 
divergence occurred for those engineers who reported they had the 
right to patents made in the course of their work and also to those 
not directly related to their work. This group included only 21.7 
percent of Federal Government engineers, whereas for State and 
county, and municipal governments, the percentages reported were 
respectively 35.8 and 36.7. 

Relative to all other fields of employment, the least restrictions 
were found in persounal service, where 50.4 percent reported unre- 
stricted patent rights, 9.7 percent partial restriction, and only 5.3 
percent no patent privileges. This freedom from restriction in the 
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retention of patent rights for engineers in the personal service ErOUp 
was due to the preponderance of teachers in this group, as examinatio) 
of table 9, giving the distribution by type of work engaged in, show; 


Table 9.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Patent Rights, by Type ,; 
Work Engaged in, at End of 1934 










































































Right retained to inventions (1) made in the course o; 
work, and (2) not directly related to work 
Type of work Total | (Yes; | (1) Yes; | (1) No; | (1) No; | Notre. 
(2) yes | (2)mo | (2) yes | (2) no | porting 
Number 
TEE © 10, 828 40 5,779 4, 401 13, 03 
Design and research...........__.___.._.___.] 9,050 2, 128 13 2, 404 1,430 | 3.07 
Construction..........................-......| § 238] 2,730 8 717 992 | 3s 
I tines 8, 276 2, 737 10 1, 494 1, 108 2 977 
EEE ORE, FS ERS 2, 146 695 3 202 246) 1.0% 
i i ceil 050 1, 132 3 199 90 | Fy 
Sales... .. oo, le a, BLE RE. 1, 513 453 2 310 293 | 
General administration and management 2, 833 953 1 453 342 | 
Percent 
EE es eed Pee mee 100.0 31.8 0.1 16.9 12.9 | 
Design and research. _...........-.-...-.-.--- 100.0| 23.5 al 26.6 16.8| 3 
ST icone 100. 0 33. 2 oa 8.7 10.8 | 
LISS SETS Se ee ee aes 100. 0 33. 1 st 18. 1 13. 4 
is in El in a ica egeh ealtipiidiainis 100. 0 32. 4 sm 9.4 11.5 4 
SE GRE 6 REE Seer Re 100. 0 55.3 ee 9.7 4.4 | 
a A a ee ee 100. 0 29.9 ~~ 20.5 19. 4 
General administration and management.._.._| 100.0 33. 6 (‘) 16.0 12. 1 
e | 

















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Engineers engaged in teaching were under the least restriction as 
to the retention of patent rights, and engineers in design and researc) 
were under the greatest restriction. Of the 9,050 engineers classified 
as working in design and research, only 23.5 percent had the right both 
to patents made in the course of their work and to those not directly 
related to their work. As many as 55.3 percent of the engineers 
engaged in the teaching of engineering subjects so reported. For 
the remaining five lines of work, the proportions with full rights to 
patents ranged from 29.9 percent in sales to 33.6 percent in general 
administration and management. 

Relatively, the largest proportion of engineers who were partially 
restricted in regard to patent rights (26.6 percent) was reported for 
design and research. Even in the case of sales, some 20.5 percent were 
classified under this “‘No-Yes” combination. By contrast, only 18.1 
percent of the engineers engaged in operation and 16.0 percent in 
general administration and management were restricted only as to 
patents relating to their work. The corresponding proportions in 
construction, consulting, and teaching were very much less, ranging 
from 8.7 in construction to 9.7 in teaching. 
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The largest relative percentage completely restricted was 19.4-— 
for the engineers engaged in sales—with design and research following 


next in order (15.8 percent). From this point the proportion ranged 


downward to 13.4 percent in operation, 12.1 percent in general admin- 
istration and management, 11.5 percent in consulting, and 10.8 


_ percent in construction. The lowest percentage under complete 
restriction, namely 4.4, was noted in teaching. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 





Expenditures Under the Social Security Act in 1936! 


OTAL disbursements of over 115 million dollars were made by 

the Federal Government under the terms of the Social Security 
Act during the first year of operation, ended December 31, 1936, 
according to data recently compiled by the Federal Social Security 
Board. Larger sums will be required to meet costs in the current 
year but it will not be until after 1942 that the charges will approach 
the maximum required to meet Federal commitments arising under 
this legislation. The largest single item of expenditure, $83,145- 
550.61, in the year for which figures are available, was devoted to 
aiding the needy aged under title I of the law; next in importance was 
the $10,498,608.07 for aid to dependent children under title IV; the 
other items ranged from $633,046 for child welfare to $6,335,195 for 
extending public health. In the table following, the disbursements 
are shown for the first half and second half of the year separately and 
for both periods together, classified by the purpose for which the 
amounts were used. 


Disbursements of Federal Government Under Social Security Act, 1936 











January 1 to July 1 to De- 


Purpose 





























| June 30 cember 31 Total 

Ein, itis ob scdceiabonbinndsbes | $34, 909, 465.02 | $80, 005,934.85 | $115, 005, 399. 87 
Aid to the needy aged...................---..-.- lode | 24,653, 593.90 | 58, 491,956.71 | 83, 145, 550.61 
Unemployment compensation administration-_____-__-- 937, 567. 54 1, 810, 765. 14 2, 748, 332. 68 
Aid to dependent children...........................-.. 2, 481, 909. 72 8, 016, 698. 35 10, 498, 608. 07 
paeeemes Ome Gee Meath t_...........................- 1, 239, 234. 01 1, 317, 798. 79 2, 557, 032. 80 
a tiie ccihsihdicdakihdine «dthaewdivnkinnniaiiaine 698, 172. 65 1, 007, 572. 37 1, 705, 745. 02 
nn sn ninemsn 224, 704. 12 408, 342. 24 633, 046. 36 
Voentional rehebilitation................................ 350, 000. 00 2 420, 500. 00 ? 770, 500. 00 
SE I IN oo vcnncnmenasccosecensaceseee 2, 451, 140. 79 3, 884, 054. 41 6, 335, 195. 20 
Social Security Board administration. -..........._.__.- 584, 844. 14 2, 399, 063. 05 2, 983, 907. 19 
I int neeetcinimonimnnnainhady sock 1, 288, 298. 15 2, 339, 183. 79 3, 627, 481. 94 

! Exclusive of amounts expended for administration and research under titie V, amounting to $76,936.38, 


and disbursements of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


? Preliminary; subject to revision. 


Old-age assistance—Grants for old-age assistance, representing 





about three-fourths of the total disbursements in 1936, were made to 
42 States cooperating under title I of the act. It is estimated that 
1 Some of these data are from Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics—Financing ‘i 


Social Security Act, by Eleanor L. Dulles, Washington, 1937; see also First Annual Report of the Social 
Security Board and its other publications. 
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over 1,300,000 aged persons were thus assisted. In November three 
States—Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas—reported payments to more 
than 30 percent of the estimated population over 65. In contrast, 
11 States reported that less than 10 percent of those in this age group 
were being aided. The average amount of the monthly payments 
to the aged varied considerably also, ranging from $3.60 to $31.54 
from Federal, State, and local funds in November. 

Unemployment compensation.—Altogether, 36 unemployment com- 
pensation plans were approved in 1936 under title III. Of this num- 
ber, Federal grants were made under 19 laws as follows: 


pis ag Se ep $144, 062. 39] New York____________. $904, 950. 48 
Califereia.......... .. Gee eee. O67 tremen................ 100, 191. 31 
0 7, 729. 50 | Pennsylvania--_____-_- “4 64, 600. 00 
District of Columbia__- 80, 893. 73 | Rhode Island__________ 69, 351. 14 
|< Sin nl ape 35, 975. 05 | South Carolina_______ _- 55, 006. 98 
a 166, Boe. be) emee.......... Cae 84, 875. 06 
pees i wi. 2s 5 =. - 8 44, 759. 05 
Massachusetts - - - - 202, 449. 96 | Wisconsin _----__----- 217, 733. 84 
Mississippi - - - - - - 75, 874. 14 
New Hampshire__- _ 185, 304. 91 Total_.......... 273 Ga @ 
New Mexico- --- --- < 7, 540. 00 








These sums were allocated to administrative costs, Wisconsin being 
the only State making unemployment-compensation payments during 
1936. The laws of 17 additional States were approved shortly before 
the close of the year, but no grants were made to them until 1937. 
This group was composed of Arizona, Connecticut, lowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

Dependent children.—Of the 10% million dollars devoted to aiding 
dependent children, California, New Jersey, and Wisconsin benefited 
by over 1 million dollars each. The disbursements to other States 
ranged as low as $5,792. Aid was granted in the District of Columbia 
and 27 States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Aid to the blind.—Over one-third of the total grants for aid to the 
blind was expended in Pennsylvania ($1,418,640.27); California, 
which received $636,646.50, was the only other State to receive more 
than one-half million dollars. Assistance of this kind was granted to 
the District of Columbia and 28 States as follows: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio 

139204—374 
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Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Washington, \\ os; 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Maternal and child health—The Children’s Bureau has approved 
plans for maternal and child-health services for 51 jurisdictions (in- 
cluding the 48 States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii), 
In addition, aid has also been granted by the Children’s Bureau unde; 
42 plans for service to crippled children and under 42 plans for child 
welfare. 

Vocational rehabilitation.—The Social Security Act also provides an 
extension of vocational rehabilitation through the United States Office 
of Education. Appropriations for this purpose are in addition to 
appropriations received by the several States under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920. 





Agreement for Retirement Plan for Railroad Employees 


NEW retirement plan for railroad employees has been agreed 
upon between the representatives of the 21 standard railroad 
labor unions and the railway managements.' The agreement was 
arrived at after joint negotiations initiated January 7, 1937, in re- 
sponse to a letter from President Roosevelt suggesting conferences of 
the parties to work out a mutually satisfactory employees’ pension 
plan as a substitute for the existing one. The Railroad Employees’ 
Retirement Act of 1935? was held unconstitutional in part by the 
United States Supreme Court on June 26, 1936. The new plan, it is 
hoped, will, if enacted into law, remedy the situation resulting from 
the Supreme Court decision. To make the new plan effective, two 
acts will have to be passed by Congress, one an amendment to the 
1935 act, and the other a substitute for the Railroad Tax Act, the 
expiration of which was extended to the end of the fiscal year 1938. 
The new retirement plan covers approximately 1,500,000 em- 
ployees of railroads, express companies, sleeping-car companies, and 
their subsidiaries, and also includes employees of railroad associa- 
tions and of railroad labor organizations. It provides for voluntary 
retirement at age 65, or at age 60 after 30 years’ service, but with a 
reduction in the annuity, in the latter case, of one-fifteenth for each 
year under 65. There is no compulsory retirement age under thie 
plan, but after July 1, 1937, no credit will be given for any service 
after age 65, though taxes will continue for such additional years. 
Provision is made for retirement in case of physical or mental total 
disability, after 30 years’ service, with full annuity privileges. 





1 Statement by George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives Association, and J / 
Pelley, president of the Association of American Railroads, dated Mar. 16, 1937. 

? An analysis of this law was given in the October 1935 Monthly Labor Review (p. 923). 

3 See August 1936 Monthly Labor Review (p. 328) for a synopsis of this decision. 
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The amount of the annuity payable under the proposed plan is 
computed by the same method as provided in the 1935 act, viz, by 
multiplying the years of service up to 30 by a specified percentage of 
the average monthly compensation up to $300, for service after 
January 1, 1937, or of the average compensation in the period 1924 to 
1931, or equivalent basis, for service prior to January 1, 1937. The 
percentages are as follows: 2 percent on the first $50, 14 percent on 
the next $100, and 1 percent on the amount over $150 up to $300. 
A minimum annuity is provided for employees with at least 20 years’ 
service, based on a graduated scale of percentages of the monthly 
compensation. Such annuity, however, shall not be less than would 
be payable under the Social Security Act. 

An optional joint and survivor annuity is provided for, and also 
death benefits amounting to 4 percent of any month’s earnings up to 
$300 after December 31, 1936, payable to the heirs or estate of a 
deceased employee with service after that date. All annuities are to 
be paid out of the United States Treasury. No annuity will be paid 
to any employee who retires and then engages in “regular gainful 
employment” in some other line of work. 

As in the 1935 act, the plan provides for administration by a board 
of three members to be appointed by the President, one of the mem- 
bers to be nominated by the employees, another by the employers, 
and the third to be a disinterested person. The members of the 
board are to hold office for 5 years and to be paid a salary of $10,000 
per year. 

The new plan provides for an income tax on the wages of the em- 
ployees after December 31, 1936, and an excise tax on the employers 
payable on the amounts paid to employees after that date, both 
taxes being on the following basis: 2% percent for 1937, 1938, and 
1939; 2%, 3, and 3% percent, respectively, for each succeeding 3 
years; and 34 percent after December 31, 1948. In both instances, 
anything over $300 per month is excluded in the calculation of the tax. 

Under the agreement there would be returned to the railway 
employees all money held by the railroads as deductions from wages 
prior to January 1, 1937, and the money set aside by the railroads for 
payment of their excise taxes under the 1935 tax act would be abated. 
Of the amounts set aside subsequent to that date the railroads would 
pay into the Treasury their 2%-percent excise tax and 2% percent of 
the pay roll and return 1 percent of the latter to the employees. 

It was also agreed that pending litigation involving the validity 
of the Railroad Employees’ Retirement Act and the Railroad Tax 
Act shall, subject to the approval of the Attorney General, be settled 
in accordance with the purposes of the agreement. 
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Social Insurance for Germans Resident Abroad 


HE terms under which Germans living abroad may participate 
in the social-insurance benefits, provided for wage earners and 
salaried employees by German law, have been liberalized wide; 
legislation enacted in December 1936.'! Hitherto only those nationals 
who insured prior to their departure from Germany retained such 
coverage. The new legislation permits German nationals under 4) 
years old, either temporarily or permanently domiciled abroad, to 
participate in the insurance system corresponding to their occupation. 
that is, the general invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance estab. 
lished for workers, or one of the special pension plans set up for 
salaried employees and miners, respectively. The amount of insurance 
subscribed for is not dependent upon the level of income. As appli- 
cation of the terms of the sickness-insurance system would be 
impracticable abroad, coverage of this kind is not provided. 
Eligibility is extended not only to wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees, but also to independent workers. To identify in which classi- 
fication the insured might fall would be extremely difficult. Therefore 
the person seeking coverage exercises the right of choice as to the plan 
under which he will insure. 









Liberalization of Unemployment Benefits in Great 
Britain’ 


FTER April 1, 1937, insurance benefits will accrue to unemployed 
insured workers in Great Britain after 3 days of continuous 
unemployment, instead of after the sixth day, as has been the con- 
dition heretofore. This liberalization is made possible because of 2 
large surplus in the unemployment-insurance fund resulting from 
increased employment and decreased unemployment. 

The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee is a continu- 
ing body required by the Unemployment Insurance Act to review 
periodically the cperation of the act and the financial condition of the 
fund, and to make recommendations for the administration of the 
unemployment-insurance system. Reporting on February 22, 1937, 
this committee found that for 2 successive years the fund had accumu- 
lated a surplus considerably in excess of estimates and that in Febru- 
ary 1937 the available surplus was £17,600,000.2 The committee 

! Germany, Reichs- und Preussisches Arbeitsministerium, Amtliche Nachrichten fiir Reichsversic) 


erung (Berlin), Heft Nr. 1, 1937, pp. [V 2-3; International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor In(or- 
mation (Geneva), Mar. 1, 1937, pp. 276-277. 

? From reports of Alfred Nutting, American Consulate General, London, Feb. 23, 1937, and Ray Atherton. 
Counselor, American Embassy, London, Mar. 1, 1937. 

5 Average exchange rate of English pound in February 1937=$4.89. 
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made two recommendations, which the Government accepted and 
put into practice, that will call for the expenditure of £17,250,000 
of this surplus over a period of 8 years. 

The first of these recommendations was to shorten from 6 to 3 days 
the time that must elapse before an unemployed insured worker 
becomes eligible to out-of-work benefit. The regulatory order issued 
by the Ministry of Labor made this provision effective as of April 1. 
' The second provision was made retroactive to January 1, 1937. 
Its effect is to increase the number of days of additional benefit 
_payable after the expiration of the 26-week statutory limitation, for 
persons who have been regularly employed during the past 5 years. 
Thus, after an insured worker has been out of work and has drawn 
‘unemployment benefits for the full 26 weeks, he will be eligible to 
receive 3 additional days’ benefit for each 5 contributions that he has 
made to the fund during the past 5 years, minus 1 day for each 8 
‘days during which he has been unemployed and has received benefit 
‘payments. Previously this charge against the amount of compensated 
‘unemployment was based on 5 days’ payment. In other words, the 
‘number of days’ unemployment benefit to which an insured worker 
who has been regularly employed for 5 years may, by reason of his 
‘contributions, be entitled, over and above the statutory 26 weeks in 
‘any insurable year, will be conditioned upon 8 days’ compensated 
‘unemployment instead of on 5 days’, as had been the prevailing basis. 
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at 
, Old-Age Pension Law of Norway, 1936 

ye 

ous LD-AGE pensions are provided for all citizens of Norway on 

on- reaching the age of 70, under a law passed in July 1936.! All 

f a [/persons with annual incomes of 800 kroner? or over if they are living 

om in the city, or 600 kroner if living in the country, will be required to 
‘contribute 1 percent of their incomes. The State and the communes 

nu- also are to contribute to the cost of the pensions. 

iew [| This law supersedes a noncontributory law passed in 1923 but never 

the [put into operation. Meanwhile, over 100 noncontributory local pen- 

the | sion systems have been put into operation by municipalities for their 

137, habitants, the total covered thereby comprising about 40 percent 

nu- fof the total population of Norway. 

ru- 

os Coverage of System 

sich & AFTER July 1, 1937, under the new law, all Norwegian citizens will 

[nfor- 


be entitled to pensions who have reached the age of 70 years, and who, 


' ' Data are from report by Jefferson Patterson, chargé d’affaires ad interim, American Legation at Oslo, 


lated Oct. 24, 1936; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 27, 
936, p. 117. 


: ? Average exchange rate of krone in January 1937=24.66 cents. 
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for at least half of the period since their sixteenth year and for 4 
least 5 years preceding, have resided continuously in the kingdom: 9, 
have sailed with Norwegian vessels; or have been employees of the 
Norwegian Government abroad or paid workers of such employe. 
or have been permanent employees of an industry with headquarte, 
in Norway; or, as the spouse, child, or servant, have belonged to thy 
household of such an employee. Married couples will be entitled ) 
pensions if one member thereof fulfills the requirements therefor. 

The following will be ineligible for pensions: Persons who under th: 
provisions of the penal law have been deprived of their civil right; 
and have not regained them; persons who, during the 5 years imme. 
diately preceding the application for pension, have been sentenced ty 
or served a prison term or performed compulsory labor for vagrancy, 
begging, drunkenness, or failure to support their families. If a person 
is declared ineligible, the pension otherwise payable to him may, ;{ 
necessary, be paid to his family. 


Contributions 


AN OLD-AGE tax of 1 percent annually of a person’s estimated ip- 
come is to be paid from the year in which he becomes 18 years old 
until the year in which he becomes 70 years old or dies. Incomes 
under 800 kroner in the city and 600 kroner in the country are exempt 
from the tax. The maximum tax collectible is 100 kroner. Domestic 
corporations and other taxable companies and institutions are also 
subject to this tax under the same conditions. The first assessment 
of the tax will be in 1937, for the 1936 income. 

The old-age tax is to be collected by the communes and paid into 
a State old-age fund. Pensions and funeral expenses are to be paid 
by the commune of residence of the insured person. Half of such 
total expenditures will be returned in contributions from the State 
treasury and three-eighths from the old-age fund. The contribution 
toward old-age pensions, however, will be limited to the portions men- 
tioned of the pensions which remain beyond the minimum pension 


basis, hereafter referred to. 
Benefits 


A PENSION basis is to be fixed for each commune. Such pension 
basis is to be a sum sufficiently large that 60 percent thereof will sup- 
ply a single person for 1 year with the necessaries of life in the com- 
mune in which he resides. The minimum pension basis for a single 
person will be 800 kroner in cities and 600 kroner in the country. 
For married couples the pension basis will be at least 50 percent 
higher than that for single persons. For persons having children, the 
pension basis must be large enough so that 60 percent thereof will 
supply the entire family, when it has no other income, with the 
necessaries of life. 
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The pension basis is to be fixed by the Ministry of Social Affairs on 
recommendation of the communal council. Appeal therefrom may 
be taken to the King. 

The old-age pension is payable at age 70, and amounts to 60 percent 
of the sum necessary to bring the pensioner’s income up to the pension 
basis. In the case of a pensioner with a family, the corresponding 
pension basis and the estimated income of the whole family will be 
‘taken into account. Gifts end contributions of a value not to exceed 
‘the lowest pension basis, and other income up to one-third of the 


the pension basis, are not included in the calculation of the income. 
cht Funeral expenses up to 75 kroner will be paid on the death of a 
ine. pensioner or a member of his family. Deduction will be made, 
“ however, of payments for funeral expenses made by any other public 
of - fund or sickness insurance. 
r, if Administration 
THE old-age pension system is to be administered by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs (Pension Commission). Local pension boards, 
composed of five members and five substitutes, are to be set up in 
‘ @ cach commune or municipality. These communal boards will assess 
old and collect the old-age tax, receive and pass upon applications for old- 
6 @ age pensions, make pension payments, either monthly or quarterly, 
"pte and carry out the provisions of the law and the instructions of the Pen- 
2 sion Commission. 


In case of question as to the commune of residence or the jurisdiction 
of the communal board, the Pension Commission may either consider 
the pension application itself or delegate the hearing and decision 
thereof to a communal board. Funds for the expenses of the com- 
munal boards are to be appropriated by the communal council. 

Administration of the old-age tax fund is to be governed by regula- 
tions prescribed by the King. A plan for the growth of the fund and 
its ultimate size and administration will be established by the King, 
on approval by the Storting. When the expenditures for old-age 
pensions and funeral expenses reach the amount fixed by the plan, 
the interest accruing from the fund will be used for additional ex- 
penditures for old-age pensions under the plan. At least once in 
ion @ every 10 years an expert study is to be made of population conditions 


up- ™ and the economic status of the pension system, to the end that 
m- #% possible necessary revisions may be considered. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 





The World Textile Conference 


HE World Textile Conference held in Washington from April 2 

to April 17, 1937, by the International Labor Organization was 
attended by representatives of 26 nations. Every important textile- 
producing country except Italy was represented. Fifteen nations 
sent tripartite delegations consisting of representatives of employers, 
workers, and governments. Four countries, Germany, Rumania, 
Turkey, and the U. S. S. R. sent nonvoting observers, while six sent 
only government delegates. 

The conference was a new experiment by the International Labor 
Organization in world cooperation toward the solution of economic 
difficulties that oppress labor. At a previous International Labor 
Conference a draft convention for the 40-hour week in the textile 
industry had been debated but action upon it had been postponed. 
It appeared to careful observers that a successful agreement upon any 
draft limiting hours of work in that industry would be dependent 
upon a much more careful survey of the economic problems of the 
industry than had as yet been undertaken. 

The conference in Washington was therefore more than a prepara- 
tion for a later discussion in Geneva of a draft convention specifying 
the 40-hour week for textile workers, for it was hoped that out of the 
general discussion might come fruitful suggestions for additional lines 
of international agreement leading toward stabilization of the industry. 

The conference discussion was based upon an elaborate and careful 
study of the industry made by the International Labor Office, entitled, 
“The World Textile Industry.”” Following an extensive but general 
survey of the field the conference set up three committees dealing with 
statistics, economic problems, and social problems. 

In its report, the committee on statistics recommended a series of 
improvements in a questionnaire which might be used for securing 
world-wide statistics on the textile industry. The committee urged 
the desirability of proceeding with the inquiry at an early date. 
While the questionnaire was designed for the purpose of a compre- 
hensive survey at intervals of not more than 5 years, the committee 
agreed that more current information was needed. Accordingly it 
recommended that, at intervals of not more than 3 months, each 
participating country should collect from a representative sample of 
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extile establishments data on (a) total employment, (6) total wage 
payments, and (c) man-hours worked per pay period. The com- 
mittee also recommended the collection of better data on the follow- 
ing subjects: Value of production, cost and standards of living, and 
mployment and unemployment in the textile industry. 

The report of the economic committee summarized the debate 
upon a long list of problems and endorsed the following suggestions: 

|. That, in framing their commercial policies, governments should take account 
of social conditions prevailing in countries with which they have trade relations, 


and in particular should bear in mind the standards set by international labor 
conventions. 

2. That, in the interests of enlarged trade as well as of improved social condi- 
tions, governments should seek every opportunity to reduce unreasonable trade 
harriers. 

3. That an international tripartite committee might be set up within the 
International Labor Organization to study measures necessary to achieve pros- 
yerity and social justice in the textile industry, or more generally to consider 
all the economic and social problems of the textile industry. 

4. That the efforts now being made to coordinate the interests of producers and 
consumers of textile raw materials should be further pursued and further imple- 
nented, with particular emphasis raising the suitability and accessibility of raw 
materials for the technical and economic requirements of the industry in order to 
improve efficiency and lower costs. 

5. That governments might contemplate the establishment of an international 
commission to consider production and prices in the textile industry as a whole. 
In this connection it was said that greater balance in the world textile industry 
involves to a certain degree industrial planning on an international scale. 

6. That minimum wage-fixing machinery and trade boards be established in 
countries where they do not exist to regulate wages and working conditions. 


Repeated references to the desirability of increased consumption 
of textile products were based not only upon the need for fuller utiliza- 
tion of existing equipment and for increased employment but on the 
fundamental inadequacy of purchasing power in the hands of the lower 
income groups many of whom suffer an actual lack of sufficient cloth- 
ing. The results shown by United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
studies in family expenditures were cited in support of this view. 
Emphasis was placed on the necessity of increasing national purchasing 
power and raising standards of living. 

The conference unanimously accepted the conclusions of the report 
to the effect that ‘‘the large consensus of opinion expressed in favor 
of international action being taken with a view to overcoming these 
obstacles through diminishing the economic difficulties which are at 
present hampering the industry suggests the necessity for the con- 
tinuous consideration of the problems of the industry and the de- 
sirability of creating the necessary instruments for that purpose.” 

The committee on social problems concluded its discussions with 
the following suggestions; 
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1. Voluntary organization of employers and workers in the textil: 
industry for the purpose of effecting collective agreements should hy, 
encouraged. 

2. Collective agreements may not always afford adequate safe. 
guards. National legislation and application of international cop. 
ventions may, therefore, be more effective. 

3. Special restrictive regulations regarding shift working should be 
considered. 


4. Night work by women and children should be absolutely pro. 
hibited. 

5. Governments should give special consideration to the early 
ratification of the conventions on weekly rest and annual vacations 
with pay. 

6. Work assignments should be carefully adjusted to changes in 
the intensity of effort requested for the worker. 

7. The International Labor Office should make generally available 
the results of studies of problems of fatigue, health, and accident pre- 
vention in the textile industry. 

8. Urges ratifications of the convention setting minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to employment. 

9. The International Labor Office should renew its efforts to bring 
about a solution of the problem of regulating labor conditions in the 
(nternational Settlements in China. 

On the 40-hour week, its conclusion was limited to the observation 
that the discussion had ‘served to throw light upon the problems 
arising in connection with the reduction of hours of work in the textile 
industry, the practicability of and the necessity for which were urge 
by all the workers’ representatives and by certain government and 
employers’ representatives. * * * It will be for the Internationa! 
Labor Conference which will meet in June next to come to a decision 
upon the question of the adoption of a draft convention on this 
subject.” 

Because of its preliminary nature the only action of the conference 
was the unanimous adoption of the committee reports summarizing 
the debates and expressing, where possible, the prevailing view. Such 
committee reports, however, forecast the progress that is likely to 
follow from the conference. There can be no question but that in 
June at Geneva the proposal of a 40-hour week convention in the 
textile industry will be debated with much greater clarity because of 
the extensive discussion of the problem in Washington. In some 
respects the draft convention debated last year is now shown to be 
inadequate and modifications may be expected. It is probable also 
that the Governing Body of the International Labor Organization wil! 
begin the collection in the near future of the statistical information 
on hours and wages recommended by the conference. 
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The development of a long range continuous program of study and 
action by the International Labor Office and other agencies to deal with 
the problems of the industry have been stimulated by the Washington 
discussions. It is possible that a study of comparative costs of 
production will be undertaken in the future. So also discussions 
looking toward international understandings on the control of produc- 
tion and of prices and upon the quality and availability of raw 
materials are possible. 

Several conference delegates urged the desirability of relating tariff 
programs to the labor standards of competing nations. They sug- 
vested that although this policy could be applied in such a way as to 
support high tariffs it also ought to be applied by making tariff 
reductions contingent upon an improvement in the working conditions 
of the employees of affected countries. 














LABOR INVOLVED IN INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 





Labor Requirements in Lumber Production | 


By Brernarp H. Topkis, of the Bureau or LaBor STATIsTICs 


N THE determination of the work-creating potentialities of a cop. 

struction project, whether financed from public or private funds. 
the man-hours of labor at the site are readily ascertained from the 
pay rolls of the contractors on the job. Direct labor, however, js 
only a part of the employment created by the expenditure of public 
funds for construction projects. Before carpenters can be employed 
on a construction project, certain basic materials must be at the site 
To provide this material, many wage earners must previously haye 
been employed in the forests, sawmills, and transportation companies. 
The manufacture of such material creates a large amount of indirect 
employment, perhaps thousands of miles away from the actual con- 
struction project. In the past no reliable criteria have been available 
for measuring this indirect employment. To secure such information, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken a series of studies of 
the man-hours of employment involved in the production of certain 
basic construction materials. The present study, the third in the 
series,’ analyzes the labor requirements in the production and distri- 
bution of lumber and lumber products and was made in cooperation 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, the National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, and the Millwork Cost Bureau. 


Summary of Findings 


As A RESULT of this study, it is possible to estimate more accurately 
the labor involved in lumber production. For every thousand board 
feet of timbers at the construction site, 25.4 man-hours of employment 
were required in production and transportation processes; for every 
thousand board feet of yard lumber, 28.1 man-hours; and for every 
thousand feet of planing-mill lumber, 32.7 man-hours. Every thou- 
sand square feet of cedar shingle roof created 38.0 man-hours of em- 
ployment away from the site. Every thousand square feet of floor 
space covered with !%. inch oak hardwood flooring created 83.0 man- 
hours of indirect labor. Each thousand square feet of ceilings and walls 





1 Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment, Herman B. Byer, chief. 

* The first article covering the labor requirements in the steel industry was published in the May 1935 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. The March 1936 issue carried the second article, a discussion o! the 
man-hours of Jabor required in cement production. 
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of Douglas fir plywood created 24.5 man-hours of indirect work. 
For every hundred Douglas fir interior doors used, 156.0 man-hours 
of indirect labor were needed, and for every thousand laths used, 
7.6 man-hours. 

Applying these figures to the construction projects of the Public 
Works Administration, it is estimated that from July 1933 through 
December 1936, 90,000,000 man-hours were created in the production 
and distribution of the lumber and lumber products ordered. 


Production Processes and Methods 


FELLING, one of the first steps, is done by hand with the use of 
axes and saws. The felled trees are cut into long lengths, either by 
hand or by power drag saws. In a few localities the logs are hauled 
to nearby rivers and floated to the sawmills. Usually, however, the 
logs are hauled on specially constructed cars over logging railroads. 
In recent years logs have also been moved increasingly by truck. 

Several lumber products are manufactured directly from the logs, 
in independent plants. In the production of shingles the logs are 
transported to a mill and cut into bolts and the bolts are run through 
special shingle saws. The shingles are packed in bundles of about 
200 pieces and are marketed by the thousand or, more commonly, 
by the square. A square contains approximately 800 shingles, which 
will cover 100 square feet of surface area. 

Douglas fir plywood is also manufactured in independent plants. 
The usual procedure consists of cooking 8-foot lengths of Douglas 
fir logs in steam vats until the wood is soft and pliable. After the 
bark has been removed the logs are revolved against a keen-edged 
knife and peeled into thin sheets one-tenth to one-eighth of an inch 
thick. The sheets are clipped into desired sizes and dried. Several 
sheets are then glued together, in such manner that the grain of each 
sheet is at right angles to that of the next, and pressed. A common 
form of plywood is made by gluing thin sheets upon both sides of a 
thicker sheet or core. Virtually the same processes are used for the 
manufacture of plywood made of hardwood. 

Logs intended for manufacture into timbers, yard lumber, and 
planing-mill lumber are dumped into mill ponds on reaching the 
sawmills, The water keeps the logs in good condition for the saws, 
and assures more uniform seasoning and ease in handling. A few of 
the smaller sawmills are equipped with only a single circular saw, but 
the larger mills have band saws with gang saws, resaws, edgers, 
trimmers, and other devices. Some of the lumber products which 
come from the head saw are known in the trade as timbers and yard 
lumber. 

Lumber as it leaves the sawmill is green and must usually be 
seasoned before marketing. Seasoning increases the strength, stiff- 
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ness, hardness, and decay-resisting qualities, and, at the same tiny 
reduces the weight and renders the lumber less liable to shrink:oo 
Two drying methods are in general use throughout the industry 
Under the method of drying by air, the lumber is piled in a storage 
yard in such a way that each piece has adequate ventilation an 
opportunity to dry. Soft woods usually require 40 to 70 days for 
air drying; hard woods average 180 days. The kiln method of drying 
subjects the lumber to regulated changes of heat and moisture which 
are scientifically determined according to the nature of the wood and 
its thickness. 

In sawmill operations approximately 40 percent of the log is waste 
material, but as much as 80 percent of the waste is sometimes salvaved, 
Lath, a byproduct of the sawmill, is manufactured from slabs and 
small pieces of wood and waste material having little or no other com.- 
mercial value. The net waste often is less than 10 percent of the log, 
except in the cutting of small logs when the waste is much higher, and 
is frequently used as fuel in the boilers to generate steam. Sawdust 
and hog-fuel are being used increasingly in heating commercial build- 
ings and private homes in communities where supplies are available. 
“Hogged”’ chips from sawmills also enter into the production of sul- 
phite pulp. 

Lumber which is to be surfaced or ‘‘dressed’’, or further refined, 
goes to the planing mill. The modern planing mill is equipped with 
high-speed power machines of various types for turning out smootli- 
surfaced or worked lumber. The planing mill produces four distinct 
types of products: (1) Surfaced lumber which, as its name implies, is 
lumber finished on one or more sides; (2) matched lumber, in which: 
the projecting rib on one edge of a board fits into a corresponding 
recess cut at the edge of another board, forming what is known in the 
trade as a tongue-and-groove joint; (3) shiplap, which is made with a 
different joint, portions of the width being cut away from both edges 
to form a tightly overlapping joint, giving a continuous surface; 
and (4) patterned lumber, i. e., worked lumber which has been 
shaped to a pattern or mold, 

Millwork products, such as sash, doors, frames, molding, and blinds, 
are manufactured from planing-mill lumber, and in some instances 
from surfaced or rough lumber, generally in independent plants. After 
further seasoning, the stock is cut and ripped into suitable sizes. 
The pieces are delivered to the manufacturing department, and the 
millworkers finish and assemble the pieces into various finished mill- 
work products. 

Hardwood flooring is manufactured in mills operating independently 
of or in conjunction with sawmills. Air-dried oak boards are shipped 
from the sawmills to the flooring factories. There the boards are 
seasoned and cut into the desired widths. Tongue-and-groove joints 
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are cut in the sides and usually the ends of the pieces, and the pieces 
are then graded and bundled for distribution. 


Scope and Method of Bureau's Study 


THE operations described above apply generally to all the forest 
regions of the United States. The details, however, vary considerably 
with each region, depending on the species (or mixture of species) of 
trees handled, the topography of the land, and the type of equipment 
used. The 495,000,000 acres of forest are divided into three major 
belts. The first belt extends over virtually the whole area between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Great Plains and includes the northeastern, 
southern pine, Appalachian hardwood, Great Lakes, and southern 
hardwood regions. The second belt runs along the Rocky Mountains 
from Canada to Mexico and includes parts of the western pine region. 
The third belt, extending from the Sierra and Cascade Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, includes the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and 
cedar region, the redwood region of northwestern California, and 
the western pine region of the east side of the Cascades and the 
Siskiyou Sierras. 

Timbers, yard lumber, and planing-mill lumber.—To measure the 
amount of labor required to turn out the timbers, yard lumber, and 
planing-mill lumber used by the Federal public works program, a sur- 
vey was made of 83 mills representative of the three producing areas 
and of the prevailing species and lumber products. The saw and 
planing mills included in the study were recommended by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. Of the 83 mills, 28 were 
located in the southern pine region; 25 in the western pine area; 
16 in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar area; 2 in the red- 
wood region; and 12 in the southern hardwood region. In 1935 
these 83 mills produced approximately 2,377,000,000 board feet? of 
lumber, or 12 percent of the estimated total production of the country 
in that year. 

The sample studied in the southern pine region included 12 large 
sawmills* in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 10 small 
mills in Tennessee and Georgia, and 6 concentration plants operated 
in connection with portable sawmills in Mississippi. Three groups of 
mills were sampled in the western pine region. Ponderosa pine was 
the predominant lumber produced in 15 of these mills, Idaho white 
pine in 5 mills, and sugar pine in 5 mills. The mills producing 
ponderosa pine were located in northern California, Idaho, Oregon, 
central Washington, Arizona, and New Mexico; the mills producing 
Idaho white pine were in eastern Washington, northern Idaho, and 
Montana; and those producing sugar pine were in California. The 





‘A board foot is a unit of lumber measurement, based on the nominal dimensions of rough green lumber, 
1 foot long, 1 foot wide, and 1 inch thick, or the equivalent. 
‘ A large mill is any mil with a production capacity of more than 500,000 board feet per month. 
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mills of the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region wer 
located on the coastal plains of Washington and Oregon and ine! ide; 
2 lumber mills shipping their product entirely by rail, 3 mills shipping 
by cargo, and 11 mills shipping by both rail and cargo. The plants 
in the southern hardwood region included 6 located in the southery 
Appalachian Mountains and 6 in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

In determining the man-hours involved in producing timbers, yar, 
lumber, and planing-mill lumber, an analysis was made of the processes 
of production. 

To determine the number of man-hours required to log timber 
sufficient to produce 1,000 board feet of lumber, the total man-hours 
involved in felling the trees, sawing them into merchantable lengths 
delivering them to a loading place, and hauling the logs by rail, truck. 
or raft to the sawmill were computed from pay-roll records and 
operating statements of the logging camps. Miscellaneous labor. 
such as for supervision and maintenance, was 2lso included in the 
total number of man-hours required for logging. The total map- 
hours for 1935 for the various departments were divided by the 
annual production to obtain the man-hours per thousand feet log 
measure.° 

In the manufacturing processes many different sizes, grades, ani 
shapes are produced from the same log, but can be classified into three 
general groups—timbers, yard lumber, and planing-mill lumber. 
The preliminary process of sawing the logs into desired sizes and 
shapes is the same for the three types of lumber. The number of 
man-hours per thousand board feet required in the sawmill depart- 
ment was determined by dividing the total number of man-hours of 
labor in the sawmill department by the total number of board feet 
cut by the head saw in 1935. The man-hours per thousand board 
feet represent an average of all sizes of lumber produced by the mill. 

After the lumber leaves the sawmill, it is sorted and handled accord- 
ing to the use for which it is intended. In addition to the labor re- 
quired in the sawmill, the man-hours of labor required to manufacture 
timbers consist of the total labor involved in sending the large timbers 
to a separate loading platform, in cutting into desired lengths, and in 
shipping. The labor time required to produce a thousand board feet 
of lumber includes, for yard lumber, the labor required in air season- 
ing, handling, dressing, and shipping; and for planing-mill lumber, the 
labor required in kiln drying, handling, planing, and shipping. The 
man-hours for these operations have been divided by the footage 
passing through each department to determine the man-hours required 








































5 Logs are measured in board feet, log measure, a measure of the lumber contents of the log, based on !og 
length and diameter and subject to reductions for visible defects. Lumber, on the other hand, is measured 
in board feet. To express log measure in board feet the following method was used: The logs were measured 
before sawing. The lumber was measured after leaving the head saw. The ratio of the lumber out-turn 
from the log was determined and applied to the man-hours per thousand log measure to obtain the man: 
hours per thousand board feet. 
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per thousand board feet. The man-hours for such miscellaneous 
labor as supervision, clerical work, and general overhead were obtained 
by dividing the total man-hours expended in this type of work by the 
total footage cut by the head saw. Allowance was made for the waste 
in manufacturing and handling. Then the man-hours, per thousand 
hoard feet, required for each operation entering into the manufacture 
of the three types of lumber were added to obtain the total man-hours 
required to manufacture 1,000 board feet of timbers, yard lumber, or 
planing-mill lumber. 

Plywood and shingles.—Since plywood is also manufactured directly 
from the log, six representative mills producing Douglas fir plywood 
were studied. These mills were selected for study upon the recom- 
mendation of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. In 1935 these 
mills produced approximately 200,000,000 square feet of plywood, or 
40 percent of the total production of the United States in that year. 
The man-hours required for manufacturing cedar shingles were de- 
termined from a study of the records of eight sawmills which also 
manufactured cedar shingles. Approximately 500,000 squares of 
shingles were produced by these mills in 1935, or about 10 percent 
of the total production of the United States. The man-hours required 
to manufacture a square of shingles were computed from the records 
of the mills by dividing the total number of man-hours worked by 
the number of units produced. 

Millwork.—The labor involved in producing millwork and hard- 
wood flooring consists of that required in the production of the raw 
material, its transportation to the planing mill, the final manu- 
facturing process, selling and administration, and transportation to 
the site of construction. Since there are many kinds of millwork and 
many sizes of each kind, certain products were selected for study on the 
basis of the frequency with which they appeared in the market. 

The man-hours involved in the manufacture of millwork were 
determined from an analysis of the pay rolls and cost records of 15 
representative stock-millwork factories located on the Pacific coast 
and in the upper Mississippi Valley, and 8 special-millwork factories 
located in the Middle West and Southeast. The labor requirements 
for the manufacture of hardwood flooring were determined by a 
study of five representative oak-flooring mills in western Tennessee, 
which produced approximately 20 percent of all oak flooring manu- 
factured in the United States in 1935. 

Surfaced boards are used to a large extent in the production of 
millwork. Since a certain amount of waste results from the processes 
of manufacture, more board feet of lumber are utilized than appear in 
the finished product. Allowing for this waste, the amount of lumber 
required to manufacture a unit of millwork was determined from the 
records of the mills. Transportation from the sawmill to the planing 

139204—37——_5 
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mill was estimated on the basis of freight costs per thousand } ap 
feet, as shown by the records of the millwork factories. Man-}h oy. 
for handling, seasoning, and cutting the lumber at the planing mjj 
were determined from the records of the mills and added to the labo; 
required in the production of the lumber and in transportation to the 
planing mill. The total man-hours involved in the production 6 
1,000 board feet of raw material used in manufacturing were divide; 
by the number of board feet required to manufacture a unit 0} 
millwork. 

The labor required in each step in the manufacture of millwork wa; 
combined to obtain the total number of man-hours required fo; 
manufacturing millwork products in 1935. To determine the map. 
hours required to manufacture a unit of millwork the total man-hours 
required to manufacture the product were divided by the quantity 
of each millwork product manufactured. 

An estimate was also made of the man-hours required for selling and 
administration. For timbers, yard lumber, and planing-mill lumbe 
this estimate was based on the assumption that each employee 
engaged in selling and administrative occupations worked 2,000 hours 
in 1935.6 To determine the man-hours per thousand board feet the 
total number of hours worked during the year in each mill by all 
workers engaged in selling and administrative occupations was 
divided by the total footage sales of each mill in 1935. The basic dats 
were obtained from firms employing a full selling staff and selling 
directly to retail dealers or large consumers. 

The man-hours required for selling and administration of lath, 
shingles, plywood, and millwork were determined in a manner similar 
to that of lumber. In those millwork establishments which manv- 
factured a variety of items the total man-hours worked in 1935 in 
these departments were prorated among the various items of mill- 
work according to the value of each item manufactured. These man- 
hours were divided by the number of units sold for the year. 

Since a large percentage of the lumber and millwork is consumed in 
nonproducing areas, transportation is an important factor in the 
industry. These products for the most part are moved to the market 
either by water or rail. The man-hours for transportation are 
considered as the number required to move the lumber and millwork 
to a terminal, with an additional allowance for trucking to the site 
of construction. The number of man-hours of labor required to 
move 1,000 board feet of lumber by rail was obtained by dividing one- 
half of the freight cost of lumber shipments by the average hourly 
wage rate paid by the railroad companies.’ The estimate of the 
labor required for transporting lumber by water is based on a study o! 

































$ Estimated on the basis of 50 workweeks of 40 hours each per year. 
? Statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Bureau of Railway Econom 
indicate that in years of normal business activity approximately 50 percent of the operating revenue is 0 the 
form of wages and salaries. The average hourly wage rate paid in 1935 was $0.686. 
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n| | stevedore operations and cargo shipping. Millwork transportation 
1: AE labor was estimated on the basis of rail freight costs plus the labor 
il] | involved in trucking from the freight terminal to the site of construc- 
or @ tion. Estimates of trucking labor were based on observations of the 
he | man-hours required for transporting lumber and millwork by truck 
of @ from the rail terminal or from the dock to the site of construction. 
e| [Inasmuch as the labor involved in transportation is at best an estimate, 
of | no attempt has been made to differentiate the shipping man-hours 
for timbers, yard lumber, and pianing-mill lumber. 


‘Labor Required in Production and Distribution of Timbers, Yard Lumber, and 
Planing-Mill Lumber 


us | ‘THE principal operations involved in the production and distribu- 
ity | tion of timbers, yard lumber, and planing-mill lumber are (1) logging, 
(2) manufacturing, and (3) selling and administration, and (4) 
nd | transportation. 
re | Logging 
ee The time required to fell a thousand board feet, log measure, 
irs # depends on the amount of waste encountered and the size of the tree. 
he # In many forest areas as many as 20 to 50 percent of the trees are 
all # undersized and defective. After the tree is felled, the trunk is 
‘as J sawed into merchantable lengths. Felling and bucking in all regions 
ita HB averaged 1.5 man-hours per thousand board feet (table 1). This 
ng @ ranged from 1.1 man-hours in the western pine and Douglas fir, 
western hemlock, and cedar regions to 2.7 man-hours in the southern 
th, @ hardwood region. The greater time required in the southern hard- 
lar @ wood region was accounted for by the smaller size of the trees, the 
\u- # nature of the wood, and the average skill of the workers. 


‘Il. Table 1.—Man-Hours Required in Logging 1,000 Feet of Lumber in Specified 













































































Regions 
in- — ———— — ———_-__—- —-—~ --—---=- 
Douglas fir, Sesiite 
; , Southern Western western Redwood Southern 
All regions : hemlock, : hardwood 

In pine region | pine region and cedar region region 
the Department region 
ket 

Log | Board| Log | Board! Log | Board| Log Board | Log | Board | Log | Board 
are scale | feet | scale| feet | scale| feet | scale | feet | scale; feet | scale| feet 
| 
rk 
ite Alldepartments....| 9.4 8.1} 11.2 9.9 7.4 6.6 6.2 4.9 | 8.5 7.8 | 15.1 13.6 

Fellingand bucking-| 1.7| 1.5 | 1.8] 1.6] .1.2| 11) 14] Li] 22] 20| 30| 27 

0 B® Yarding and han- 

i SE 2.8 2.4 3.3 2.9 2.3 2.1 1.9 1.5 2.2 2.0 4.3 3.9 
Ne- B® Transportation... _- 4.0] 3.4] 64] 48/25] 22] 21] 17] 31] 29] 64 5.7 
rly Miscellaneous..___.- 9 8 y 6) 1.4 1.2 8 6 | 1.0 9] 1.4 1.3 
the 
of Yarding and handling, i. e., moving the logs from the forest to a 


central point from which they were shipped by train or truck to the 
mcs fm SAwmill, required 2.4 man-hours. The labor requirement for this 
"process was highest in the southern hardwood region—3.9 man-hours. 
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In the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region 1.5 man-}ioy); 
were required for yarding and handling. 

Rail, water, or truck are used to transport the logs to the sawiij]) 
An average of 3.4 man-hours was required for this department. 

Since logging camps are located near the forests and far from seitled 
communities, food, lodging, and recreation are provided for the men. 
The labor involved in providing these facilities and the man-hours 
required of timekeepers, superintendents, foremen, and maintenance 
men accounted for 0.8 man-hour per thousand board feet. This itey 
is included in table 1 under ‘‘miscellaneous.” 













Manufacturing 





In sawmilling operations the logs are drawn from the water on , 
cable or chain, measured and bucked into lumber lengths, and sent 
to the head saw. Usually the mills are equipped with band saws, 
and the logs are placed on carriages and moved back and forth against 
the revolving band saws. The sawyers turn the logs in such a way 
that the maximum amount of clear high-grade lumber is cut from the 
logs. 

The man-hours of labor required in the sawmill showed considerable 
variation among the different regions, but did not vary for the types of 
lumber produced. In the conversion of green lumber into planing-mil! 
lumber there is a loss of approximately 10 percent, and the man-hours 
chargeable to the sawmill department for planing-mill lumber had, 
therefore, to be increased by this amount. An average of 4.3 man- 
hours was required per thousand board feet, for timbers and yard 
lumber, and 4.7 for planing-mill lumber (table 2). The man-hours 
ranged from 2.5 in the western pine region to 6.6 man-hours in the 
southern hardwood area for timbers and yard lumber, and from 2.8 in 
the western pine region to 7.3 in the southern hardwood area for 
planing-mill lumber. 

Edging, trimming, and gang-saw operations are included in the 
sawmill labor. Timbers which are produced in relatively small quan- 
tities in the western pine and redwood regions are not trimmed in 
the sawmill, but are delivered to a timber dock. 

The moisture content of freshly cut lumber adds from 25 to 225 
percent to the weight of the dry log. Before the lumber can be used, 
much of this excess moisture must be removed by a process called 
seasoning. The rough green lumber is graded and air or kiln dried 
after it leaves the saw. Seasoning and handling, as this operation 
is known, required 2.3 man-hours per thousand board feet for tim- 
bers, 3.2 man-hours for yard lumber, and 3.7 man-hours for planing- 
mill lumber. The man-hours required for seasoning and handling 
timbers ranged from 0.7 in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and 
cedar region to 4.0 in the southern hardwood area. Seasoning and 
handling yard lumber required 1.3 and 6.6 man-hours respectively 
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in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region, and the red- 
wood region. Planing-mill lumber in the western pine region required 
91 man-hours for seasoning and handling a thousand board feet. 


'Jn the southern hardwood region 6.1 man-hours were required. 


These figures include an allowance of 10 percent to cover the waste 
in the finishing department of the planing mill. 

Ordinarily timbers, which are intended for construction work, are 
not surfaced. A sizing operation may be necessary to insure accu- 
rate dimensions. The manufacturing operation for yard lumber and 


' planing-mill lumber, however, includes a finishing process. The rough 


lumber is usually put through a surfacing machine, loaded on a tram, 


and carried to a loading platform. The labor required for finishing a 


thousand board feet of yard lumber is much less than that required for 
planing-mill lumber—1.1 man-hours as compared with 3.4 man-hours, 
in the plants studied. 

The man-hours of labor required to ship a thousand board feet of 
timbers ranged from 0.4 in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar 
region to 3.2 in the southern hardwood area, averaging 0.9 in all 
regions. For yard lumber the average for all regions was 1.6 man-hours 
and for planing-mill lumber 2.2 man-hours. In the Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, and cedar region, 1.4 man-hours were required; and in the 
southern hardwood area, 3.8 hours. 


Table 2.—Man-Hours Required in Manufacturing 1,000 Board Feet of Timbers, 
Yard Lumber, and Planing-Mill Lumber in Specified Regions 
























































| | gs 
Southern | Western | 2% west- P Southern 
Department aie pine pine |ern hem: a i|hardwood 
g region | region | °OC* B region 
cedar 
region 
Timbers 
per a a ae 7.8 8.4 Q) | 4.3| () 14.2 
EES, ae eee 4.3 24.4 () 2.9 (1) 6.6 
Seasoning and handling............-.-. 2.3 2.8 (1) .7 (1) 4.0 
SS eS Se ee .9 .9 (1) .4 (!) 3. 2 
Miscellaneous...._.........-- PAnhy Lee: . 3 (‘) | @ (1) .4 
Yard lumber 
All departments................-...------ | 10.5 13.0 7.6 | 6.5 13.8 16.3 
a RA aaa 4.3 5.4 2. 5 | 2.9 3.1 6.6 
Seasoning and handling...._......._-- 3.2 4.4 2.1 1.3 6.6 5.8 
«6 OS ea eC eras 1.1 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.9 1.5 
a a i 1.6 1.8 1.8 | 1.0 1.8 2.0 
rd tent Sasa ia 4 - | 3 4 4 
Planing-mill lumber 

OT 14.3 | 17.8 9.1 10.5 | 16.1 | 20. 6 
I Rh gi5 i214, << nanen an 47| 59 2.8 3.2 3.4 7.3 
Seasoning and handling *.____._..._-- 3.7 4.7 2.1 2.5 5.2 6.1 

el he Ae a AES SET 3.4 | 4.4 2.2 | 3.1 5.4 3.0 
a a a 2.2 2.4 1.8 | 1.4 1.7 3.8 
i aN ta I ART arg 3 4 2 | 3 4 4 











' Relatively few timbers are produced in this region. 

? Sawmill labor for timbers in the southern pine region was based Ey. large mills. The man-hours 
for other types of lumber for this region were based on large and small mills, and concentration plants oper- 
ated in connection with portable sawmills. 

*In the conversion of kiln dried lumber into the many kinds of planing-mill lumber there is a waste of 
4pproximately 10 percent in manufacturing. 
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The miscellaneous labor shown in table 2 includes the work of super. 
intendents, and maintenance and clean-up men, not chargeable to exc) 
department. The man-hours were virtually the same for the thie 
types of lumber and for the different regions. The average for a) 


regions for each type of lumber was 0.3 man-hour per thousand boar 
feet. 






Selling and Administration, and Transportation 





It is impossible to compute for each type of sawmill product t\, 
labor involved in selling and administration and _ transportation, 
Consequently, the labor chargeable to these functions has beep 
estimated for all types of products as a whole. 

The time consumed in selling and administration for all types o! 
sawmill products was estimated at 1.6 man-hours per thousand board 
feet, for all regions. In the southern pine, southern hardwood, an 
redwood regions these activities required 2.0 man-hours; in the western 
pine region, 1.2 man-hours; and in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, 
and cedar region, 1.0 man-hour. 

The transportation labor for all regions was estimated at 7.9 man- 
hours per thousand board feet, of which 6.4 were required for the rail 
or cargo haul, and 1.5 man-hours for trucking from the terminal to 
the site of construction. In the estimate all the lumber from the 
southern pine, western pine, and southern hardwood regions was 
considered to have been moved to the terminal by rail. Twenty 
percent of the lumber from the redwood region and 50 percent from 
the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region was moved to the 
market by rail;* the remaining lumber was shipped by cargo to 
the eastern ports through the Panama Canal or exported. The labor 
time required for cargo shipping, including the stevedore operations 
of loading and unloading the boat, was found to be 3.2 man-hours 
per thousand board feet. It was estimated that the labor involved 
in trucking from the terminal to the site of construction would average 
the same in all regions. To transport 1,000 board feet of lumber from 
the southern pine region to the site of construction, it was calculated 
that 7.3 man-hours were required; from the western pine region, °).! 
man-hours; from the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region, 
9.7 man-hours; from the redwood area, 8.6 man-hours; and from the 
southern hardwood region, 4.1 man-hours. 
































Summary, by Operations 


The number of man-hours involved in the logging operations varied 
considerably with each region depending on the stand of timber, thie 
species of trees handled, and the labor-saving devices used. Thus, 2s 
shown in table 3, logging in the southern hardwood region required 










§ The average freight cost was $8 per thousand board feet for the southern pine region, $11.50 for the westert 
pine region, and $3.50 for the southern hardwood area. 

* The rail freight cost for the redwood region was $15 per thousand board feet; and for the Douglas fi, 
western hemlock, and cedar $18 per thousand board feet. 
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13.6 man-hours per thousand board feet; in the southern pine area, 


9.9 man-hours; in the redwood region, 7.8 man-hours; in the western 


_ pine region 6.6 man-hours; and in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, 


and cedar region 4.9 man-hours. Man-hours for these operations 


' chargeable to planing-mill lumber were increased by 10 percent, 


because 1,100 feet of green lumber are utilized in the manufacture of 
1,000 feet of planing-mill lumber. 


The man-hours required in manufacturing vary not only among the 


' different regions, but also among the types of products within the same 


region. Relatively few timbers are produced in the western pine and 


'redwood regions. In the other three regions the manufacture of 
- timbers required fewer man-hours than did that of the more finished 


and refined lumber. 

Because of the inherent characteristics of the wood and because of 
local labor conditions, manufacturing required a greater number of 
man-hours in the southern hardwood region than elsewhere. In the 
manufacture of 1,000 board feet of yard lumber, the redwood region 
required more man-hours than did any of the other softwood regions, 
but in the manufacture of planing-mill lumber required only 16.1 man- 
hours as compared with 17.8 in the southern pine area. Large-scale 
production and labor-saving machinery are universally used in the 
redwood region, but products of that region appear in the lumber 
markets in small-size stock requiring a comparatively large number of 
man-hours to manufacture. 

The number of man-hours spent in selling and administration varied 
from 1.0 in the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar region to 2.0 
man-hours in the southern hardwood, redwood, and southern pine 
regions. 

The man-hours of labor involved in transportation ranged from 4.1 
man-hours for the southern hardwood region to 9.9 man-hours per 
1,000 board feet for the western pine region. In order to compete 
successfully with the more advantageously located eastern mills, many 
of the Douglas fir, western hemlock, and cedar mills are located at 
tidewater points and ship their lumber by water rather than by rail. 

The average for all regions shows that the number of man-hours 
required in selling and administration, and transportation do not vary 
for timbers, yard lumber, and planing-mill lumber. Manufacturing 
is the operation responsible for the variation in the total number of 
man-hours required. In the plants studied, timbers required 7.8 man- 
hours for manufacturing; yard lumber, 10.5 man-hours; and planing- 
mill lumber 14.3 man-hours. 

The data in table 3 reveal the fact that the number of man-hours 
required to produce a thousand board feet of lumber increased with 
the degree of finish and refinement. The average for all producing 
regions shows that 25.4 man-hours were required to produce and dis- 
tribute 1,000 board feet of timbers; 28.1 man-hours, for yard lumber; 
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and 32.7 man-hours for planing-mill lumber. Planing-mill lube 
required 29 percent more man-hours of labor for production an 
distribution than timbers. 


Table 3.—Summary of Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute 1,00) 
Board Feet of Lumber in Principal Producing Regions, by Operations 








Average, all regions Southern pine region | Western pine regio 


























Operation Plan- Plan- | Plan. 
Tim-| Yard |ing-mill| Tim-| Yard |ing-mill| Tim-| Yard | ing-mjj 
bers |lumber| lum- | bers |lumber| lum- | bers |lumber)! lum. 
ber ! ber ! | ber 
I en emumnnia 25. 4 28. 1 32.7 | 27.6 32. 2 38.0 |} (%) 25. 3 7 
ss Bee USERS: 8.1 8.1 8.9 9.9 9.9 10.9 (2) 6.6 7 
Manufacturing. ._........_._- 7.8 10. 5 14.3) 8&4 13. 0 17.8} (2) 7.6 9] 
Selling and administration_...| 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.0 2.0) @) 3 | 
a remsportation............... 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.3 7.3 7.3] () 9.9 | Q 





Douglas fir, western 





hemlock, and cedar Redwood region some ~~? od 
region 8 
pO Re ee eee 19.9 22.1 26.6 | (2) 32. 2 35.3 | 33.9 36.0 4] 
id sat eases’ 4.9 4.9 5.4] () 7.8 8.6 | 13.6 13.6 | 15 
Manufacturing... ..........-- 4.3 6.5 10. 5 (2) 13.8 16.1 | 14.2 16.3 | 20. ( 
Selling and administration..._| 1.0 1.0 10) () 2.0 2.0) 20 2.0 | 2 
‘Trenepestation..............-.. 9.7 9.7 9.7} (%) 8.6 86) 41 4.1 { 














! The conversion of green lumber into planing-mill lumber results in a loss of 10 percent in lumber. 
allowance has been made for this loss in the logging and manufacturing operations. 
? Relatively few timbers are produced in this region. 


= 
o 


More man-hours were required to produce and distribute 1,000 
board feet of lumber in the southern hardwood region than in any 
other region studied. The production of timbers in the southern 
hardwood region required over 33 percent more man-hours than the 
average for all regions. The number of man-hours required to produce 
and distribute 1,000 board feet of yard lumber in this section exceeded 
the average for all regions by 28 percent; and those required for planing: 
mill lumber exceeded the average by 28 percent. The higher labor 
requirements were due primarily to the specific gravity and density of 
the wood produced in this region. Lumber in the southern hardwood 
region, moreover, is produced in smaller-size stock and in smaller 
producing units, requiring more labor per unit of output and much 
less highly mechanized than the modern mills on the west coast. 


Labor Required in Production and Distribution of Plastering Lath, Shingles, and 
Douglas-Fir Plywood 


PLASTERING lath, shingles, and Douglas-fir plywood are other saw- 
mill products manufactured directly from the logs. 

Plastering lath is manufactured from the waste material of the 
sawmills. The 4-foot lath is standard, but sometimes the pieces vary 
considerably in length. It was calculated that, in the plants studied, 
1.6 man-hours were required to log enough lumber to produce 1,!)(0 
pieces of lath; 3.2 man-hours were required in the factory production; 
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(.2 man-hour, for selling and administration; and 2.6 man-hours for 
transportation.’ 

The average of all operations indicates that 3.8 man-hours of labor 
were required to produce and distribute one square of cedar shingle. 
Since shingles are manufactured directly from the log, only 0.5 man- 
hour was required to produce the necessary raw material. Factory 
production required 55 percent of the total number of man-hours; 
selling and administration, 5 percent; and transportation, 26 percent. 

In all, 24.5 man-hours were required to produce and distribute 
1,000 square feet of Douglas fir plywood. Plywood is manufactured 
directly from the log and 2.7 man-hours were required, in the mills 
studied, to produce a quantity of logs sufficient to manufacture 1,000 
square feet of plywood. Factory processes accounted for 62 percent 
of the man-hours; selling and administration, for 6 percent; and 
transportation, for 21 percent. 


Table 4.—Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute Plastering Lath, Cedar 
Shingle, and Plywood 








Number of man-hours required 





Product Unit Raw 
All oper- | material 
ations | produc- 


Selling 
and Transpor- 
adminis- | tation! 


Factory 
produc- 
tion 





tion tration 
TEN. SS 1,000 pieces_-._--- 7.6 21.6 3.2 0.2 2.6 
RSS eee Sa 3.8 2.5 2.1 im 1.0 
io ee See 1,000 square feet. 24.5 22.7 15.1 1.5 5.2 























! Includes only the man-hours required to move the product from the factory to the site of construction. 
? Includes logging only. 


Labor Required in Production and Distribution of Millwork Products 


THERE are a large number of millwork products on the market, 
varying from simple articles such as moldings, casings, and hardwood 
flooring to more highly fabricated commodities such as frames, sash, 
doors, blinds, screens, porch work, mantels, cabinet work, stairs, and 
stair parts. Some of the more important products selected for the 
present study are moldings, casings, frames, sash, and doors. 

Stock millwork.—The mills manufacturing millwork products are 
located in al) sections of the country, but the greater proportion of the 
stock mills are on the Pacific coast and in the northern Mississippi 
Valley. The Mississippi Valley factories were established several gen- 
erations ago before the supply of lumber receded westward, but because 
of the large supply of available skilled labor and their proximity to the 
market, they have been able to compete with factories more favorably 
located in respect to raw material. 





” Transportation labor for lath, cedar shingles, and plywood is based on the assumption that all of these 
products were shipped to a terminal by rail. The man-hours are based on a rail freight cost for lath of $2.50 
per thousand; shingles, of 75 cents per square; for plywood, of 60 cents per 100 pounds. Trucking is based 
on an estimate of 1.5 man-hours per ton 
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The Bureau’s study included a representative group of mills on the 
Pacific coast and in the Mississippi Valley. Some of these specialize jy 
a single product, such as doors made from Douglas fir, but others 
especially those located in the Mississippi Valley, manufacture a {\)| 
line of stock millwork. 

Stock millwork, such as sash, doors, moldings, frames, and trim, js 
produced in standard sizes and designs, and large-scale production js 
therefore possible. Analysis of the labor requirements in this brane} 
of the industry indicated that the production of 100 two-panel interio; 
doors made of Douglas fir required a total of 156 man-hours, of which 
the labor involved in the production of the raw material accounted fo; 
47 percent, factory production for 28 percent, selling and administra- 
tion for 4 percent, and transportation " from the factory to the site o 
construction for 21 percent. 

The production of 100 exterior doors made from western pine 
required a total of 715 man-hours, the raw material requiring 17s 
man-hours, factory production 453 man-hours, selling and adminis- 
tration 50 man-hours, and transportation 34 man-hours. 

One hundred western pine two-panel interior doors required 15¢ 
man-hours to produce. Of this time, 90 hours were used to produce 
and prepare the raw material, 38 man-hours for the factory processes, 
7 man-hours for selling and administration, and 21 man-hours fo 
transportation. 

Double-hung unglazed white pine or fir sash required 53 man-hours 
per 100 units. Production of material and factory production to- 
gether accounted for 79 percent of this time, the number of man- 
hours being equally divided between them. Transportation required 
approximately twice the number of man-hours required for selling 
and administration. 

The processes involved in the production, distribution, and prepara- 
tion of the raw material for a thousand lineal feet of western pine 
exterior molding required 9 man-hours of labor, or three times the 
number of man-hours required in factory production. Selling and 
administration required 1 man-hour, and transportation to the site of 
construction 2 man-hours. 

Nearness to the source of raw material, an adequate supply of 
skilled labor, and favorable freight rates tend to center the produc- 
tion of southern hardwood flooring in the vicinity of Memphis, Tenn. 
Eighty-three man-hours were required to produce 1,000 flooring feet “ 
of southern hardwood flooring. The production of raw material, 
including transportation and all allowance for waste required 45 
man-hours; factory production, 27 man-hours; selling and adminis- 







































4! Transportation of millwork was calculated on the assumption that all millwork products were shippe¢ 
by rail to a terminal, and then trucked to the site of construction. The freight cost for shipping fir doors 
and sash was $1.10 per 100 pounds, while other millwork freight costs were 60 cents per 100 pounds. Truck 
ing required 1.5 man-hours per ton. 

12 A flooring foot is a measure of surface area equivalent to 1 square foot, thirteen-sixteenths of an inch t!:ic* 
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' tration, 4 man-hours; and transportation’ of the finished flooring, 


7 man-hours. 


Table 5.—Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute Stock Millwork 
































Products 
Number of man-hours required 
Tent Raw | oe ae 
Product Unit All op- | — Factory| mrp | Trans- 
erations — Pro- | minis- | Porta- 
jue- | duction tration tion ? 
tion ! 

a —— | | 

Douglas fir interior door, 2-panel, 2 feet 8 inches | 

by 6 feet 8 inches by 134 inches...._........... 100 156 73 44 | 6 33 
Western pine interior door, 2-panel, 2 feet 8 

inches by 6 feet 8 inches by 13% inches_..._._-_- 100 156 | 90 | 38 | 7 21 
Western pine French interior door, unglazed, | 

2 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches by 134 inches_. 100 251 66 | 156 | 15 14 
Western pine exterior door, 3 feet by 7 feet by 

fC, SE ee a ee 100 715 178 | 453 50 34 
Western pine outside door frame...............- 100 207 124 | 46 15 22 
Western pine inside door frame--.-_........-.---- 100 66 27 | 25 | 5 9 
Western pine window frame, for double-hung 

8 a Se ee awe arn eek orga 100 | 150 | 85 38 | 12 15 
White pine or fir sash, double-hung, unglazed, 

24 inches by 24 inches. _.............-..-.----- 100 53 | 21 | 21 4 7 
Western pine inside picture molding lineal feet _- 1, 000 | 11 | 6 | 3 l 1 
 cSienncenancevowsssed ae 1, 000 | 18 | 12 | 3 1 2 
Western pine exterior molding....._...-- _ <= 1, 000 | 15 | 9) 3 1 2 
Southern hardwood flooring. -..--- flooring feet _- 1,000 | 83 345 27 | 4 7 

| | | 





! Includes logging, sawmilling, handling, seasoning, planing, shipping to factory, yarding, cut-up and 
ripping operations. 

1 Includes only the man-hours required to move the product from the factory to the site of construction. 

‘Includes logging, sawmilling, handling, seasoning and shipping to factory. 


Special millwork.—Small local planing mills manufacturing mill- 
work products of special size and design are in operation in all com- 
munities in which there is a sufficient volume of building. These 
mills are frequently operated in connection with a retail lumber and 
building-supply business. Since each item of special millwork is 
made to individual specifications, the amount of labor involved in 
an interior door, for example, is much greater than in a stock interior 
door which has been manufactured in large mills where the economies 
of mass production prevail. Special millwork products were studied 
in three typical mills in the Middle West and three typical mills in 
the southeastern part of the country, selected upon recommendation 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau. The mills selected were representa- 
tive of their respective regions. 

In the six mills covered, the average labor time involved in the 
production of the raw material for one special interior door was 1.5 
man-hours; factory production, 0.9 man-hour; and overhead labor, 
including the trucking of the product to the site of construction, 0.5 
man-hour. 

One man-hour of labor was required to produce one double-hung 
pine sash; 1 window frame required 4.7 man-hours; and special molding, 





8) The calculation for transportation of southern hardwood flooring was based on rail shipment and a 


freight cost of $7.40 per thousand flooring feet. ‘Trucking was figured at 1.5 man-hours per thousand flooring 
feet. 
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2.3 man-hours per 100 lineal feet. For each of the products the numbe; 
of man-hours required to produce and distribute the raw materia! wa 
equal to or greater than the man-hours for factory labor. 

Overhead labor requirements include general clean-up workers 
maintenance men, office employees, and the like, plus the man-hour 
required to truck the product to the construction site. It should be 
noted that the number of man-hours of overhead labor per unit o/ 
output varied inversely with the volume of business. 


Table 6.—Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute Special Millwork 
Products 

















Number of man-hours required 








Product Unit Raw : 
All material | Factory | 6... 
opera- | produc- | Produe> | p4.4: 
tions tion ! tion . 











Pine interior door, 2-panel, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 
inches by 154 inches : 





5h 6 REL De A OTE, 1 2.9 1.5 0.9 0. 
Pine sash, double-hung, unglazed, 24 inches by 24 inches_| 1 1.0 .4 .4 
Pine window frame, to fit above double-hung sash__. 1 4.7 2.0 1.8 s 
Pine molding, average of all usual kinds_lineal feet_.. 100 2.3 1.3 at 











} 





1 Includes logging, sawmilling, handling, seasoning, planing, shipping to factory, yarding, cut-up and 
ripping operations. 


? Includes the trucking of the product to the site of constructicn, as well as the office, administrative and 
selling labor. 


Labor Required in the Production of Lumber Used in Federal Construction 
Projects 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting statistics on the 
value of material orders placed on construction projects financed by 
P. W. A. funds since the beginning of the program in July 1933, by 
funds provided by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation since 
April 1934, from regular governmental appropriations from July 
1934, and by The Works Program beginning in July 1935. The 
value of orders placed for lumber and lumber products on construc- 
tion jobs financed by Federal funds from the time the Bureau began 
collecting data on the various programs through December 1936 
amounted to $154,207,000. On the basis of this study approximately 
155,000,000 man-hours were required in the production and distri- 
bution of this lumber. On the Public Works program alone, from 
July 1933 through December 1936, orders placed for lumber and lumber 
products used on projects financed in whole or in part by the P. W. 
A. called for $89,258,000 worth of lumber. Translating the lumbe! 
used on P. W. A. financed projects into the employment created in 
its manufacture and transportation, it is estimated that 90,000,000 
man-hours were consumed. ‘Timbers and yard lumber accounted for 
73,000,000 man-hours of this total. Twenty-six percent of this labor 
was used in logging, 41 percent in manufacturing, 5 percent in selling 
and administration, and 28 percent in transportation. 
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THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 





Earnings and Hours of Negro Workers in Independent 
Tobacco Stemmeries in 1933 and 1935 


By JacoB PERLMAN, of the Bureau or LaBor Srartistics 


EGRO workers in independent or dealers’ tobacco stemmeries, 
who comprise virtually the entire working force in these estab- 
lishments, are among the lowest-paid employees in the country. In 


| September 1935, the average earnings of these workers amounted to 


16 cents per hour. With an average of 43.4 hours of employment 
per week, their weekly earnings averaged $6.92. 

The independent stemmeries were never subject to code regulations 
under the National Recovery Administration. It is notable, there- 
fore, that the wages and hours of the workers in these plants improved 
markedly between March 1933 and March 1935. In both March 
1933 and March 1935, however, their earnings were much smaller 
and their hours much longer than those of corresponding workers in 
the manufacturers’ stemmeries. 

No appreciable change occurred in the average hourly earnings of 
workers in independent stemmeries between March and September 
1935. However, their average weekly hours advanced somewhat, 
thus raising the level of average weekly earnings during this 6-month 
period, 

The above facts were disclosed by surveys of independent stem- 
meries made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering the months 
of March 1933, March 1935, and September 1935. 


Economic Factors in the Industry 


MANUFACTURERS’ stemmeries are far more important in the in- 
dustry than are the independent stemmeries. 

The manufacturers’ stemmeries are usually operated as separate 
departments in conjunction with larger establishments making 
cigarettes, chewing- and smoking-tobacco, and cigars. They ordi- 
narily maintain their own buying forces, purchasing large quantities 
of tobacco that are often stored for long periods of time. As a result, 
it is possible for them to carry on stemming operations on the “dry” 
tobacco throughout the year, according to their needs in the manu- 


facture of their own products. 
1153 
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The independent stemmeries, on the other hand, are nearly |i 
operated by tobacco-leaf dealers, who are engaged principally jy 
buying “green” leaf tobacco (i. e. tobacco newly harvested and 
cured) but who may also engage in stemming it. Some of this buy- 
ing and stemming is for the smaller tobacco manufacturers who. 
either because of lack of equipment or for other reasons, do not 
perform their own stemming. Much of this buying and stemming. 
however, is for foreign customers, who do not wish to pay freight oy 
the stems and therefore have the product stemmed before shipment. 

Some of the independent stemmeries are able to extend thei 
operations over the greater part of the year, while others operate on 
a seasonal basis during the fall months. The first group includes 
establishments with adequate storage facilities to accommodate 
supply of “green” leaf tobacco for the year, stemming it gradually 
and in sufficient quantities to meet current orders. The second 
group includes stemmeries that, for lack of storage facilities or for 
other reasons, complete all of their stemming in the fall season and 
dispose of their product at once. 

The independent stemmeries are usually confronted with some 
conditions different from those found in manufacturers’ stemmeries. 
Thus, the independent stemmeries that operate on a seasonal basis, 
usually 3 or 4 months in the fall, are unable to build up a permanent 
labor force selected for efficiency. As seasonal operation involves 
heavy overhead charges if there is an extensive utilization of machines. 
hand stemming has predominated in this branch of the industry. 
The independent stemmeries also find it necessary in most cases to 
locate in small towns within the tobacco-growing areas. Thus, they 
have to select their employees from a limited labor supply. But it 
must also be noted that the workers have limited opportunities for 
alternative industrial employment. Lastly, the stemmeries engaged 
in buying and stemming tobacco for export are in direct competition 
with foreign labor, as it is quite possible to transfer the stemming 
operations abroad. 

The contrast between the manufacturers’ and independent stem- 
meries was brought out during the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. The code for the cigarette, snuff, and chewing- and smoking- 
tobacco manufacturing industry, which became effective on February 
18, 1935, covered only the manufacturers’ stemmeries, thus excluding 
by implication the independent stemmeries. The same was done in 
the code for the cigar-manufacturing industry. 

There was, of course, a demand for a code to cover the independent 
stermeries. The latter, however, declared that any fixing of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours approximating those in the tobacco- 
manufacturing industries would be ruinous to them. It was argued 
that, in view of the type of worker employed, the introduction of 
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minimum wages would tend to throw out of employment a group of 
persons whose chances for reemployment would be small. It was 
believed that some male employees might be adversely affected, but 
that more especially the numerous female workers would be so affected. 
Thus, it was pointed out that some of the establishments would install 
stemming machines to take the place of labor, while others would 
make a more rigorous selection of workers and would eliminate a con- 
siderable number of the less efficient and marginal persons. In this 
connection, it was also pointed out that the independent stemmeries 
would be unable to compete with foreign labor, as any increase in 


' jabor costs would either curtail the export of tobacco or transfer the 


stemming operations to the importing countries. With respect to 
maximum hours, the argument advanced was that, owing to the 
seasonal work in many plasts and the perishable quality of the prod- 
uct, it was necessary to work long hours in order to dispose of the 
tobacco. 

Scope of Bureau's Surveys 


In THE spring of 1935, the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey 
of earnings, hours, and working conditions in the cigarette, snuff, and 
chewing- and smoking-tobacco manufacturing industry. Informa- 
tion was obtained for two pay-roll periods, one in the latter half of 
March 1933 (pre-code) and another in the latter half of March 1935 
(code). The survey covered the stemming departments along with 
the rest of the manufacturing industry.! 

In view of the special circumstances affecting the independent stem- 
meries, the above survey was extended to include them, thus making 
possible a comparison of earnings and hours between plants covered 
by the code and those excluded from it. The survey of independent 
stemmeries was limited to three States—Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Virginia—the principal areas where “green” leaf tobacco is 
stemmed. Data for a weekly pay-roll period for both March 1933 
and March 1935 were obtained from 10 representative establishments, 
of which 3 were in Kentucky, 4 in North Carolina, and 3 in Virginia. 
The Negro workers in these plants numbered 3,513 in March 1933 and 
3,339 in March 1935. These stemmeries, located mostly in small 
towns, were plants carrying on their operations beyond the fall season. 
Their labor force varied from fewer than 100 to over 1,000 employees, 
all of whom were engaged exclusively in hand stemming. The 
detailed information with respect to the coverage of these plants 
appears in table 1. 

Owing to the fact that the hand stemmers are piece workers, there 
was no available record of the time worked by them in any of the 
establishments in March 1933 and March 1935; hence, the figures 
obtained for hand stemmers were limited to weekly earnings. In the 





| For asummary of the data collected in this survey, see article on Earnings in Cigarette, Snuff, and Chew- 
ing- and Smoking-Tobacco Plants in 1933-35, in the May 1936 Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1322-1335). 
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case of the remaining employees, however, all of whom were ‘in, 
workers, the information covered both weekly hours and weekly 
earnings, the last two figures making it possible to compute average 
hourly earnings. 


Table 1.—Coverage of Survey in Independent Stemmeries, March 1933 anq 
March 1935 








March 1933 March 1935 





State, and set of employees | Hand | Othe: 


Hand | Other 




















| Total | stem- jemploy-) Total | stem- emp)p) 
| mers | ees | | mers bes 
— a — ———EEE Bk a 
IIE .ouc..ccacce. ( 3,513 | 2,191 | 1,322 3,390 | 2,035 | 1, 30 
Males..._....._- 1, 286 617 | 669| 1,014 344) 
Females__.__-- 2,227 | 1,574| 653] 2,325| 1,691 | 
| —— SS OS | 
Rate so xtenntkide he | 1,144 930 | 214 930 | 716 | 
RET T SERINE, TRIS IIR ~ienaibeal Ce 538 | 149 427 | 277 15 
i ee ae ete I aes ~< ; 457 392 | 65 503 439 64 
| 
EEE ASS ee a : | 1,022 383 639 1, 162 501 6 
EN IEE SA SE Dakin 204 |........| 24 313 3] 
i ident ci cntaiccsimetrehbessreeaccaberes _. 383 345 849 | 501 | 43 
Virginia... ........- viesnianics rn | 1,347 878 469| 1,247} 818| 4% 
ailing rs hon. Atbddedn deeded? ae 79 226 274 67 N° 
i ire nied ateil RE ES ..-| 1,042 799 243 973 751 »? 
| 














A comparison of earnings and hours in March 1933 and March 
1935 between independent and manufacturers’ stemmeries cannot 
be made for all workers combined. This is due to the fact that many 
of the miscellaneous employees in a manufacturing plant are engaged 
in operations common to both the stemming and other departments. 
In an independent stemmery, on the other hand, the miscellaneous 
workers are confined to operations in that plant only. Hence, in a 
comparison of independent and manufacturers’ stemmeries the mis- 
cellaneous employees must be omitted. As a result, the comparisons 
here are limited to selected occupations. The coverage of the latter 
in the two periods for both independent and manufacturers’ stem- 
meries appears in table 2.? 

In order to obtain complete information for all workers, including 
hand stemmers, another survey of independent stemmeries was 
conducted in the fall of 1935, at which time previous arrangement was 
made with the various establishments to keep a record of the time 
worked during 1 week by hand stemmers. The data covered a pay- 
roll period principally during the latter part of September. This 
survey included only 2 States, North Carolina and Virginia, there 
being 6 plants scheduled in the former and 5 in the latter, with a total 
employment of 4,085 Negro workers. The establishments selected 
were representative of the industry, including those that operate only 
during the fall months as well as those that continue their operations 





? For a similar comparison of wages and hours between independent and manufacturers’ stemmerie: iD 
May 1934, see U.S. Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 127: Hours and Earnings in Tobacco Stemmeries. 
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me IE after the season. These stemmeries, varying in size from small to 

‘ly &% large units, were located mostly in the smaller towns, and were also 

ige HE all engaged exclusively in hand stemming. Table 3 presents a 
detailed picture of the coverage of these plants. 



















































































ind Table 2.—Coverage in Selected Occupations in Independent and Manufacturers’ 
Stemmeries, March 1933 and March 1935 
Independent Manufacturers’ 
stemmeries stemmeries 
; State and selected occupation —_——— 
lo March | March | March | March 
is 1933 1935 1933 1935 
uf All States: 
67) en. ccenwencsucnececmen Valiente §11 | 482 348 1, 233 
634 Floor workers, female.__........__. ha Ol eee 208 | 129 54 118 
gE ES ee 13 BP Bsccoe Oe Ree ee ee 
214 Pickers and searchers, female____-_-. . 183 247 368 | 1, 295 
15 EE EE ee eee 617 344 | 361 248 
64 i ne dud necenekuckmmeakt 1, 574 1, 691 | 1,071 1, 458 
661 Kentucky: | a. ‘ 
3] SE ee aOR FR eee = 91 94 63 141 
48 Floor workers, female. _____......-. ninipeelhllcendatiniadadaiin ee 2 | 11 | 3 
Pickers and searchers, male '__...._..-........- scihinade Kekee 9 DF Wisiicainacnantel ls ceseufemnall 
129 Pickers and searchers, female.................-- PRS. A | 14 12 | 44 | 47 
a7 ED aincccenccdsete=scaedsccasesessebenes 538 C—(— .| 3 
222 ee eee ae 362 439 | 102 | 313 
North Carolina: 
Floor workers, male.__._._______- CL he ae 249 261 | 154 553 
tg a SEP foes Be. Nee eer 132 82 12 32 
| Pickers and searchers, male !_..........._......-.......-.-.| 1 Cee Rae 
Pickers and searchers, female_..................-.-...------ | 119 159 | 295 | 719 
ot ERT ATES CREE CPT STS STS Cee 215 | 218 
ED, nadadcnsstescenonsengeseordsecese= 383 | 501 481 | 926 
Vv Virginia: 
. Floor workers, male.__-_.- menial ea a Nees eS ee eed 171 127 | 131 | 539 
i Floor workers, female... _- Patek, bab Ahenthbinndcleddakel A? 76 45 | 31 83 
EES TE ee eee 3 } =e  sdenedcadiaen 
9 Pickers and searchers, female.....................-.---...-- | 50 76 | 29 | 529 
™ Stemmers, hand, male_....__._..- Ps! Sa 7 67 | 146 | 27 
Is I Ek nc daddecdusncctdehweevunss 799 751 | 488 | 219 
u ! Excluded from subsequent tabulations, due to the small number of workers found. 
15 Table 3.—Coverage of Survey in Independent Stemmeries, September 1935 
, P ‘ ; wens Floor ~~ Hand attest 
- State, and sex of employees ota : an stem- aneous 
, workers | searchers| mers | workers 
4 ee Pe ee are 4, 085 RO4 353 2, 075 763 
eee Sees newaee 1, 261 742 5 344 170 
hs) Females. _......__- a aac nls keene 2, 824 152 348 1, 731 593 
1S | FS ERS RT ET eae eee ree 1, 868 464 199 879 326 
a eee ee mai 481 | | eee 5 64 
eC EE PON. AL bud cod ddsoacddeweslnadobsebits di 1, 387 52 199 874 262 
(. Wensteee PL dds sedddbsddidecincdbbnse 2, 217 430 154 1, 196 437 
i we el ae ateenneeinie 7 330 5 339 106 
S 0 ee ee ii decmbddeebioned 1, 437 100 149 857 331 
e 
| . . . . . . . 
7 With data available for North Carolina and Virginia in September 
1935, it is possible to compare figures for the latter period with those 
V . . 
for March 1935. With regard to average hourly earnings and 
S 


average weekly hours, however, this comparison has to be limited 
D by excluding hand stemmers. On the other hand, in the case of 
139204—37—6 
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average weekly earnings, a comparison may be made on the basis of 
total employees. In making such comparisons, it should be ye. 
membered that they are not based on identical establishments, ‘|e, 
being only four plants for which figures are available for both periods 
The coverage in March 1935 and September 1935, upon which the: 
figures are based, is shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Coverage of Surveys in Independent Stemmeries in North Carolin, 
and Virginia, March 1935 and September 1935 





March 1935 | September 193 


| Hand | Other 


Total | stem- | 
mers 


State, and sex of workers Hand 
¢ 


Total | stem- 


) [fo 
I loy mers 


ees 


Sit, = —_— | rane 


All States____- if 2,837 | 1,638 | 1,199 | 4, 085 
789 | 237 | 552 | 1, 261 
Females._....__ __- rS _...-| 2,048 | 1,401! 647] 2,824 





North Carolina. ‘ec — — ‘ 501 | 661 | 1, 868 
I 5 _ 7: wee Rasacaanel 313 481 
Females_-.- ee , 49 | 348 | 1, 387 | 


Virginia_______- oe ,675 | 1,1: 538 | 2,217 
Males_. a. m ysp 76 | 2 239 780 | 
Females. -__-_-- ee , 199 | 299 | 1,437 | 

| 





The working force in independent stemmeries is composed almost 
entirely of Negroes, only a small number of white employees having 
been found in the plants covered in March 1933 and March 1935. 
The white workers were largely in Kentucky, where most of them 
were employed as hand stemmers. A few white workers also ap- 
peared in the plants of North Carolina and Virginia that were sched- 
uled in September 1935. Outside of the hand stemmers in Kentucky, 
virtually all of the white employees occupied supervisory positions. 
Hence, they were omitted from the tabulations, the survey being 
confined entirely to Negro workers. 


Changes in Earnings and Hours in Independent Stemmeries Between March 1933 
and March 1935 


Waces were extremely low and hours fairly long in independent 
stemmeries in March 1933. Yet, in spite of the substantial increases 
in wages and reductions in hours, the standards in this industry in 
March 1935 were still considerably below those set up by any code 
under the National Recovery Administration. 

Average hourly earnings of all employees, excluding hand stemmers. 
The gain in average hourly earnings of all employees, exclusive 0! 
hand stemmers, between March 1933 and March 1935 was 6 cents or 
48.8 percent, thus increasing the figure from 12.3 to 18.3 cents. In 
fact, the 1933 average practically became the minimum in 193). 
Thus, as one may see from table 5, there were only one-half of 1 per- 
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cent of the workers receiving under 12 cents per hour in March 1935, 
as compared with nearly 50 percent in March 1933. These extremely 
low-paid employees were shifted to the higher class in 1935, although 


at that time only 3.2 percent of any workers were paid as much as 
6 cents and over. 


Table 5.—Distribution of Employees in Independent Stemmeries by Average 
Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings, March 1933 and March 
1935 


All employees, excluding hand stemmers 





Total Males Females 


Earnings or hours class 


1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 


; | | | 
| March March | March | March | March | March 


Average hourly earnings 











Under 6 cents.....---. ose 1.0 13.6 
sand under 8 cents. -- _- ‘ | 22.4 | 1.3 44.0 
sand under 10 cents-__-- bg ae i = & ee 
j0and under 12 cents- : | 18.9 | 0.5} 20.8 17.0 0.9 
i2and under 14 cents 16.9 31.6 20. 2 13.6 65. 2 
\4and under 16 cents 14.9}; 14.0] 19.7 0.1 10. 1 oR. 7 
isand under 18 cents. __. . 5.4 | 2.6 10.3 - a 5.0 
8 and under 20 cents .2 2 4 3 
and under 22 cents____- . — 7.6 | 21.4 14.9 41.5 2 
~ and under 24 cents___. . 3.0} 12.8 6.0 | 24.9 
4and under 26 cents... . 1.5 | 13. 7 3.0 26.8 
%and under 28 cents. _. - .7 vit 1.3 J) 2) Sees) bee FO 
8 cents and over--_- 5 | 2.5 | 1.0 4.8 |......--]-.-..- 
Total - = — | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 
Weekly hours | | | 
Under 8 hours ee 2.0 | 2.1 1.5 2.1 2.6 | 2.2 
sand under 16 hours 3.1 4.8 | 2.5 | 3.9 3.7 | 5.8 
sand under 24 hours | 2.0 3.7 | 2.1 | 4.5 | 1.8 | 2.8 
4 and under 32 hours 7.3 | 7.4 7.5 | 6.9 7.0 | 8.0 
2and under 40 hours en Te | 9.4 8.2) 10.0] 119 8.9 
40 and under 48 hours. ; pete 9.8] 15.3 8.8 17.3 | 10.9 13.1 
8 and under 56 hours.......___ om 7.2} 416) 145] 322! 19.9] 51.5 
sand under 64 hours. __- iid j 36. 0 10.8 | 38.3] 13.6 33.9 By 
f¢and under 72 hours onan y i 2.5 | 9.4 4.9 6.0 ‘ 
72and under 80 hours___- ne 4.1 | Ls 6.3 3.4 | ey ae 
80 hours and over 7 6 | .9 12 i Wi Eee ce 
et aS ie ------------| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 00. 0 
Weekly earnings 
Under $1. _- ~~ | 20! wus!l 413 } 15) 44 2.1 
‘1 and under $2. __ pass -| 51) 3.5 19} 13] 8.4] 5.7 
$2and under $3 ___ 8.9 | 2.6 | 2.5 2.4) 15.4 | 2.8 
83 and under $4__- 09455 $6>=bo base ----| 138.3) 48) 5.8} 2.5 | 21.3 7.1 
4 and under $5 ‘ bas : 13. 2 5.0 ii 2.5] 18.4 | 7.6 
$5 and under $6 . 9.2 6.8} 115 2.5 6.9 11.3 
% and under $7 x - hone 9.7 19. 0 13.7 3.0 | 5.5 35. 9 
7 and under $8__........_____- 14.7; 12.9 13.6 | 6.6 15.8 19.7 
$ and under $9... __.__--- 5.7] 7.4 9.3) 9.3 2.0 5.4 
9 and under $10______-. 4.2} 58] 81] 90 2 | 2.4 
$10 and under $12______- Gahieieddadia deel 5.5 | 12.0 | 9.3 | 23.4] 4 6 ee 
i2and under $14... __- bw abbh~gatinsricewe dadaees 3.9 | 9.9 | 7.8 | a eee 
_ | he Snpariatas pb tliinelens! 2.0 4.8 | 3.9 a Is 
GE SAAS PR SRF 15) 3.1 3.0 6.1 |. 
$20 and over___ ‘ 2 | .6 5 om i 
a Oe ee 
Total... let EA A. ( | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
| | 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Employees in Independent Stemmeries by A 


Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings, March 1933 and March 
1935—-Continued 


All employees, including hand stemmers 





























Total | Males Females 
Earnings or hours class 
March | March | March | March | March  \a,,: 
1933 1935 1933 1935 1933 193: 
se eee Bee SoS me es ieee i 7 
Weekly earnings 
Under $1. __.----- ~ 7 4.6 a4 7 2.6 6.2 
$1 and under $2___ 7.0 6.3 2.3 3.0 9.8 
$2 and under $3___ 14.2 6.1 4.5 4.7 19.8 
$3 and under $4__- AO 5 aaa 17.1 10.5 9.0 5.5 21.8 
$4 and under $5__- a ee 16.6 13. 0 15.6 7.7 17.2 
$5 and under $6....._._._..___. ‘ ie aint 12.2 12.9 17.0 7.6 9.5 
$6 and under $7_..._...______ CS ae Tae 8.9 15.4 14.3 6.9 5.7 
$7 and under $8___..._______ ase 8.5 10. 2 11.4 7.1 6.8 
$8 and under $9__..._._______ 3.5 6.1 6.5 8.2 1.8 
$9 and under $10______ 2.2 3.5 4.8 6.7 a 
$10 and under $12__ " 23 5.4 5.1 16.3 a 
$12 and under $14_________ ‘Shai 1.5 4.1 4.0 ) >) = 
$14 and under $16________- ay SY kee oe 1.9 2.0 5 
Teen nS cep ewcanasen ed | .6 1.3 1.6  ) oo 
re es -| 2 2) oa x » Se 
TE Tae 0 A A de | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 10 





For males, the increase in average earnings per hour was from 154 
cents in March 1933 to 22.7 cents in March 1935, which is a gain of 
7.3 cents or 47.4 percent. The extent to which this rise affected the 
distribution may be seen from the fact that, while 73.8 percent of 
these employees were paid less than 20 cents per hour in 1933, there 
were only 0.7 percent earning under that amount in 1935. In the 
latter period, however, 93.2 percent were concentrated within the 
relatively narrow range of 20 and under 26 cents, with only 6.1 percent 
earning 26 cents and over. 

The advance in average hourly earnings for females was from 8.9 
cents in March 1933 to 13.4 cents in March 1935, a rise of 4.5 cents or 
50.6 percent. This gain resulted in only 0.9 percent of the workers 
earning under 12 cents in 1935, as compared with 76.0 percent in 1933. 
In spite of this shift, there were 93.9 percent still earning 12 and under 
16 cents in 1933, with hardly any women receiving 18 cents and over. 

An analysis of the data on a geographical basis, which may be made 
from table 6, shows that in March 1933 the lowest earnings were paid 
in North Carolina. Male and female workers in Virginia averaged 
respectively more than in Kentucky, but the preponderance of males 
in the stemmeries of the latter State raised its total average slightly 
above that of the former State. The largest increases between March 
1933 and March 1935 occurred in North Carolina, the effect being to 
raise its averages to a level nearer to that of the other States, but the 
earnings there still remained the lowest of the three areas. ‘The 
increases in Virginia were much smaller than in Kentucky, which 
definitely placed the average hourly earnings of the latter State 
above those of the former in March 1935, 
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Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of 
Employees in Independent Stemmeries, March 1933 and March 1935 








































































































All employees, excluding hand stemmers 

_ oo All employees, 

— ————| including hand 
stemmers: Average 

Average hourly Average weekly Average weekly 7 : 
State, and sex of earnings hours earnings weekly earnings 
employees , Sia 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
cent of ae jcent of cent of| *;.: cent of 
1933 | 1935 change 1933 | 1935 change 1933 | 1935 change! 1933 | 1935 change 
— | ———— | —— inl & —Se EE 

TO a $0. 123180. 183} +48.8) 60.0) 44.6) —10.8) $6.13) $8.16) +33.1| $4.86) $6.18) +27.2 
1 eas .154) . 227) +47.4| 51.5) 46.1) —10.5} 7.93) 10.46) +31.9) 6.59) 8.64) +31.1 
Females. -....---- .089) .134) +50.6) 48.4) 42.9) —11.4) 4.29) 5.73) +33.6) 3.86) 5.11) +32.4 
= ——S—=S SS = =—==]/= =| = 
SE ee . 155) . 216] +39.4| 42.5) 45.6) +7.3) 6.58) 9.84) +49.5| 4.69) 5.71) +21.7 
Py aideccnes ws | .175) .244) +39.4) 43.9) 43.9).-..._. 7. 68) 10.73} +39.7) 5.45! 7.00 +28. 4 
Females ---...---. | . 108) . 157) 4+52.4) 39.4) 49.5) +25.6| 4.08) 7.75) +90.0) 3. “ 4. 62| +30. 1 
North Carolina. -...- | .004) .174] +85.1) 51.2) 41.6) —18.8| 4.81) 7.22) +50.1) 4. 07| 6.45) +58. 5 
PW sbecsescone | .124) .221) +78.2) 54.7) 44.2) —19.2] 6.76) 9.76) +444) 6.76) 9.76) +444 
Females... ...._. | 065) . 126] +93.8} 48.3] 39.2) —18.8] 3.16] 4.93) +56.0| 2.99) 5.22) +74.6 
a -----| .149) .180) +20.8) 51.7) 48.7) —5.8 7.72) 8.78) +13. 7| s.61| 6. 28 +11.9 
PE wabbbiemece . 183) . 223) +21.9) 52.5) 50.7) -—3.4 9. 63) 11.31) +17.4) 9.01) 9.92) +10.1 
a 117). 137| +17. 1) 51.0} 46.8) —8.2) 65. 95) 6. 42) +7. 9 4. 61) 5. 26 +14. 1 





One of the striking characteristics of this industry is the relatively 
large differential in average earnings per hour between the sexes. 
There was very little variation in this differential among the three 
States during each period. However, quite an increase took place in 
the differential for each State between the two periods, due to greater 
absolute gains for males as compared with females. For all three 
States combined, the differential rose from 6.5 cents in March 1933 
to 9.3 cents in March 1935. 

Due to the existing geographical and sex differentials, the distri- 
butions in table 5 present some interesting contrasts in concentrations. 
Thus, both the male and female distributions in March 1933 are 
bimodal, which may be accounted for by the lower wage level in 
North Carolina as compared with Virginia and Kentucky. However, 
with the rise in the former wage level toward those of the other 
States, there is only a unimodal distribution in each case in 1935. 
Furthermore, combining the data for males and females, both the 
geographical and sex differentials are responsible for the trimodal 
distribution in 1933, whereas the influence of only the sex differential 
results in a bimodal distribution in 1935. 

Weekly hours of all employees, excluding hand stemmers—The average 
weekly hours in independent stemmeries, covering all workers other 
than hand stemmers, declined from 50.0 in March 1933 to 44.6 in 
March 1935, a decrease of 5.4 hours or 10.8 percent. Practically 
the same absolute and relative changes were reported for each sex, 
the decline being from 51.5 to 46.1 hours (5.4 hours or 10.5 percent) 
for males and from 48.4 to 42.9 hours (5.5 hours or 11.4 percent) for 
females. (See table 6.) 
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A more detailed picture of the downward shift in weekly hoy, 
between the two periods, however, may be seen from the distribution 
shown in table 5. Thus, there was only a small rise in the percentag 
of employees working under 40 hours per week, most of these persons 
being part-time employees. On the other hand, the percentag: 
working 40 and under 56 hours increased considerably, while th 
percentage working 56 hours and over showed a corresponding 
reduction. The relative shift from 56 hours and over to 40 and unde 
56 hours was more pronounced for females than for males. 

The longest average weekly hours in March 1933 were found jy 
Virginia and North Carolina. The females in Virginia worked longey 
hours than those in North Carolina. Although the opposite was trie 
in the case of male workers, the preponderance of females rendered 
the average for all emplovees slightly higher in Virginia than in Nort} 
Carolina. The reducticn in average hours per week between Mare} 
1933 and’ March 1935 was much greater in North Carolina than i 
Virginia, so that in March 1935 the latter showed considerably longer 
hours than the former for each sex as well as for all workers combined. 
Kentucky had the lowest average weekly hours in March 1933, but, 
as a result of an increase during the following 2 years, its average in 
March 1935 fell between those of North Carolina and Virginia. 

In March 1933, male employees worked longer weekly hours on the 
average than females in each of the three States, the differential for 
all States combined amounting to 3.1 hours. In March 1935, the 
males still worked longer hours than females in North Carolina and 
Virginia, but the opposite was true in Kentucky (due to no change for 
males and a substantial increase for females between the two periods). 
The differential in favor of males for the three States combined was 
3.2 hours in March 1935. 

Weekly earnings.—Due to the reductions in average hours per week, 
the gains in average weekly earnings of all employees in independent 
stemmeries, exclusive of hand stemmers, were relatively smaller than 
those found respectively in average earnings per hour.’ In the case 
of weekly earnings, however, it is possible to present data for al! 
employees, including hand stemmers, although it should be pointed 
out that, since the weekly earnings of hand stemmers were lower than 
those of other workers, the figures covering all employees, including 
hand stemmers, are lower than those for all employees, excluding hand 
stemmers. 

For both sexes, the average earnings per week of all employees, 
including hand stemmers, advanced from $4.86 in March 1933 to 
$6.18 in March 1935. This modest gain of $1.32 is reflected in the 
distributions of individual workers for the two periods (see table 5) by 
a decrease in the percentage of every class under $5 and an incre:se 
in the percentage of every class of $5 and over. However, the shift 





3 The only exception to this statement is the State of Kentucky. 
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of employees into higher wage classes did not extend very far, as 
may be seen from the fact that in 1935 only 12.9 percent received 
earnings of $10 and over. 

The average weekly earnings of all male employees rose from $6.59 
in March 1933 to $8.64 in March 1935, thus making for a gain of 
92.05. As a result the number of workers paid under $8 decreased 
fom 75.8 percent in 1933 to 45.1 percent in 1935. As regards the 
remaining employees in the latter period, those earning $12 and over 
amounted to only 23.7 percent of the total, with 4.8 percent paid $16 
and over. 

For females, the increase in average earnings per week amounted 
to only $1.25, or from a mere $3.86 in March 1933 to $5.11 in March 
1935. This gain resulted from a decrease in the number of employees 
receiving under $5 from 74.8 percent in the earlier to 45.7 percent in 
the later period. The extent of low earnings among women even in 
1935 may be seen from the fact that only 8.5 percent earned $8 and 
over, With 1.2 percent receiving $10 and over. 

Geographically, the lowest average weekly earnings in March 1933 
were found in North Carolina, the figure for both sexes amounting to 
84.07. This may be compared with averages of $4.69 and $5.61 re- 
spectively in Kentucky and Virginia. An increase of 74.6 percent in 
the average earnings per week of females in North Carolina between 
March 1933 and March 1935, however, raised the wage level in this 
State to $6.45 for both sexes in the latter period. This was slightly 
sreater than the average of $6.28 in Virginia and considerably above 
the average of $5.71 in Kentucky. (See table 6.) 

In each of the three States, substantial differentials were found in 
favor of males as compared with females in the average earnings per 
week in March 1933, the differential for all three States combined 
amounting to $2.73. Due to an increase in the differential in every 
one of the three States between March 1933 and March 1935, the dif- 
ferential for all employees in the industry rose to $3.53 in March 1935. 


Comparison of Earnings and Hours in Independent and in Manufacturers’ 
Stemmeries, March 1933 and March 1935 


Wira lower earnings and longer hours in independent as compared 
with manufacturers’ stemmeries, the industry presents the remarkable 
situation of two types of plants in the same general locality operating 
under widely different levels of wages and hours. 

Average hourly earnings.—Not only were the average hourly earn- 
ings during each period greater in manufacturers’ as compared with 
independent stemmeries, but the differentials between the two increased 
considerably between March 1933 and March 1935, as will be seen 
by an examination of table 7. This was caused by the absolute gains 
in average earnings per hour in the manufacturers’ stemmeries greatly 
exceeding those in the independent stemmeries. 
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Table 7.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings, by 
Occupation, in Independent and Manufacturers’ Stemmeries, March 1932 
March 1935 





and 


















Independent 
stemmeries 


Manufactur: 
stemmeri« 








wey: 


State and occupation 





| March | March dr aap March | March /€rcent 


a« | Oo QF of 
1983 | 1985 change | 1983 | 1085 Of 















Average hourly earnings | 
All States: 
Floor workers, mule......_____.___.._._........-.-| $0. 148 | $0.223 | +50.7 | $0.269 | $0.370 Lams 






















Floor workers, female._____ RAIL IIIE GEN .129 | +63.3 .173 .320 | +09 9 

Pickers and searchers, female._._..........------- . 087 .132 | +51.7 .191 . 293 +53 4 
Kentucky: 

Floor workers, male.........................-- ..| .171] .27)] +386] .284 .375 | +329 

nn ng. se emsnanabetoadennam |, ee (1) (1) 

Pickers and searchers, female. -_-__-.__-- ad at!) () aiastitialiak . 199 . 297 +49 9 
North Carolina: 

cia kkecccdddccencll | 4S . 220 | +80.3 . 295 . 360 $99 | 

Floor workers, female__._.....____....-____----- . 063 .125 | +98. 4 (4) . 347 

Pickers and searchers, female.................--- . 060 . 124 |+106. 7 . 193 . 284 +47 9 
Virginia: | 

pepe rem, MNO. eg 5. 5. ccc asec uee | .176 .219 | +24.4 . 235 .380 | +617 






Floor workers, female._.................__--.- wave . 109 . 135 | +23.9 -108 | .317 | +1935 
Pickers and searchers, female........._.__---. Ls . 133 1.9) 











Average weekly hours 









All States: 
ee en en ou eccckuansees | 50.3 45.0 —10.5 | 36.6 35.0} —44 
Floor workers, female____......-........_-_.- istewdl 44.1 —12.1 | 27.3 22.6 
Pickers and searchers, female. -_.........- lets i 34.8 














Kentucky: | 













Floor workers, male_....________- ; 

Floor workers, female_.._______. Sinikacanal ----| 1. kane (4) (') 

Pickers and searchers, female... __.___- vi ‘o 4 Be as 37.5 —19 
North Carolina: O dee yh 

Ee 53.5 43.4 —18.9 | 32.9 37 lf 

eeew wotmers, Semele... ....... 2.2. 2. ccc 50.9 43.3 —149; (% 34 

Pickers and searchers, female. -............_...--.- 45.7 36. 5 —20.1 | 34.5 37 } 
Virginia: 

a ee cn ccacsanaandl 51.2 49.8 

ES SEs ee ee 49.0 45.8 

Pickers and searchers, female.....................| 53.4 49.5 









Average weekly earnings 

























All States: 
Floor workers, male..............-.....-.....-.---| $7.43 {$10.03 | +35.0 | $9.86 /$12.93 +31 
ee Floor workers, female__...........__- dccheskbebh 3. 99 5.69 | +42.6] 4.72 7. 43 +57.4 
4 Pickers and searchers, female..................-.-| 4.19 | 5.41 | 420.1] 667 | 9.74 | +46.) 
3 Stemmers, hand, male...__.......................| 5.14 5.11 —.6| 5.49 12. 77 132. ¢ 
Stemmers, hand, female__................_-.- 3. : +32.0) 4.35 
Kentucky: 
CE RE ee ee 6. 85 10. 16 +48.3 | 12.53 13. 11 +4. 6 
Floor workers, female-__.__._.......-- eS ees ae ee ecieel e = |.. 
Pickers and searchers, female_....... ..... _. .-- (1) ae we _.| 7.45 8. 97 +20. 4 
Stemmers, hand, male___.__.__.______- pa a 4. 83 4.99 Sg eee (') 
Stemmers, hand, female._......_.__- ek diet 3. 46 4.16 | +20.2| 5.59 8.18 | if 
North Carolina: 
0 ee a aT 9. 54 +45.9 | 9.45 13. 42 +42. | 
ee I WO oc nescence cosunsccecens 3. 21 5. 41 +68. 5 (1) 11. 94 
Pickers and searchers, female........._._._._._.-_- 2. 75 4.54 | +65.1)/ 6.66 10. 77 +61 
es TN nuabececawacen las o sowie Sterne 6. 83 13. 00 +90) 
Stemmers, hand, female.__............._.....--.- 2. 83 5. 43 +91.9)} 5.91 11. 69 +-97.8 
Virginia: 
Floor workers, male__.-...............__-. a ee 9.02 | 10.93 +21.2) 9.04 12. 39 +37 
Floor workers, female__.__......._...___._- sca ahead 5. 34 6.19 | +15.9 | 2.44 5. 69 +133 
Pickers and searchers, female._........._.....__-. 7.09 6. 85 —3.4| 5.56 8. 41 +51.3 
Stemmers, hand, male...................._._._... 7.23 5.60 | —22.56 |) 3.52 | 11.52 | +227 
Stemmers, hand, female_--._..............___..... 4. 21 4.91 | +166) 2.56 8.97 | +250.4 





























1 Not enough workers to justify the computation of an average. 


Taking the data for all three States combined, the differential in the 
average hourly earnings of male floor workers for manufacturers’ 3s 
compared with independent stemmeries increased from 12.1 cents in 
March 1933 to 14.7 cents in March 1935. This was due to the fact 
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‘hat the gain in this occupation during the period amounted to only 
7.5 cents in independent stemmeries, as against 10.1 cents in manu- 
facturers’ stemmeries. In the case of female floor workers, the rise in 
the differential was from 9.4 cents in 1933 to as much as 20 cents in 
1935, the increase during the period amounting to only 5 cents in in- 
dependent but 15.6 cents in manufacturers’ stemmeries. For female 
pickers and searchers, the differential advanced from 10.4 cents in 
1933 to 16.1 cents in 1935, following a gain of 4.5 cents in independent 
as compared with 10.2 cents in manufacturers’ stemmeries. 

With some exceptions, the same trend appeared in the above occu- 
pational groups in each of the three States, the increases in differen- 
tials between independent and manufacturers’ stemmeries from March 
1933 to March 1935 being smallest in Kentucky and North Carolina 
and largest in Virginia. 

Average weekly hours.—The average weekly hours during each period 
were considerably greater in independent than in manufacturers’ 
stemmeries. Furthermore, the trend in average hours per week was 
found to be in the opposite direction from average hourly earnings. 
Thus, the absolute reduction in average weekly hours between March 
1933 and March 1935 was greater in independent than in manufac- 
turers’ stemmeries, which decreased the differential between the two 
types of stammeries. Fe 

Vith re veet to cee t the occ patious for all three States com- 
bined, the differentia! in the average hours per week of male floor 
workers for independent as against manufacturers’ stemmeries was 
reduced from 13.7 hours in March 1933 to 10.0 hours in March 1935. 
This was caused by a drop during the period of 5.3 hours in inde- 
pendent stemmeries, as compared with one of only 1.6 hours in manu- 
facturers’ stemmeries. As regards female floor workers, the differ- 
ential declined from 22.9 hours in 1933 to 21.5 hours in 1935, the slight 
reduction being caused by a decrease of 6.1 hours in independent and 
4.7 hours in manufacturers’ stemmeries. The differential for female 
pickers and searchers declined from 13.2 hours in 1933 to 7.8 hours in 
1935, due to the reduction of 7.0 hour: in independent and only 1.6 
hours in manufacturers’ stemmeries. 

Average weekly earnings.—In the five occupational groups for which 
data on average weekly earnings are available the changes between 
March 1933 and March 1935 in the two types of stemmeries were very 
similar to those observed in connection with average hourly earnings. 
Thus, during each period the average earnings per week in manu- 
facturers’ stemmeries were larger than those found in independent 
stemmeries. Moreover, the absolute increases in weekly earnings 
between March 1933 and March 1935 were also greater in the former 
as compared with the latter. As a result, there occurred increased 
differentials in manufacturers’ over independent stemmeries in March 
1935 as against March 1933. 
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The gains in differentials were, in fact, even more conspicuocis fo, 
average weekly earnings than for average earnings per hour.  \\jj} 
respect to male and female floor workers and female pickers an 
searchers, there is an obvious explanation for this. Thus, the absolyy, 
increases in average hourly earnings between March 1933 and \{are} 
1935 in each of these occupations were much greater in manufactirery 
than in independent stemmeries, while the accompanying reductions 
in average hours per week were larger in the independent than in th, 
manufacturers’ stemmeries. Whether the same explanation ajplies 
to male and female hand stemmers cannot be ascertained, as no dat, 
covering average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are ayail- 
able for these occupations. 

Taking each of the occupations for all three States combined, t}: 
differential in average weekly earnings for manufacturers’ as con- 
pared with independent stemmeries increased between March 1933 
and March 1935 from $2.43 to $2.90 for male floor workers, from 73 
cents to $1.74 for female floor workers, from $2.48 to $4.33 for female 
pickers and searchers, from 35 cents to $7.66 for male hand stemmers, 
and from 66 cents to $5.66 for female hand stemmers. During this 
period, the gains in average earnings per week in manufacturers’ 
stemmeries amounted to $3.07 for male floor workers, $2.71 for female 
floor workers, $3.07 for female pickers and searchers, $7.28 for male 
hand stemmers, and $6.18 for female hand stemmers, which may be 
compared with increases in independent stemmeries of $2.60 for male 
floor workers, $1.70 for female floor workers, $1.22 for female pickers 
and searchers, and $1.18 for female hand stemmers. The average 
weekly earnings of male hand stemmers dropped slightly between 
1933 and 1935. 

With minor exceptions, the same trend appeared in the above occu- 
pations in each of the individual States. 


Changes in Earnings and Hours in Independent Stemmeries Between March 1935 
and September 1935 


Figures covering all employees except hand stemmers for North 
Carolina and Virginia combined, given in table 8, show no change in 
average hourly earnings between March and September 1935. There 
were some minor changes, however, in the case of each State, the most 
important being an increase of 2.4 percent for females in North Carolina 
and a decrease of 2.7 percent for females in Virginia. 

The gain in average hours per week for all workers except hand 
stemmers in both States combined was from 45.2 in March 1935 to 
47.1 in September 1935, or 4.2 percent. The advance was more 
conspicuous in the case of males than females. The gains in hours 
were largely confined to North Carolina, with substantial increases 
reported for both males and females. In Virginia, the hours of male 
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workers showed a slight increase, while those of female employees 
dropped to some extent. 


Table 8.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of 
Employees in Independent Stemmeries, March and September 1935 














All employees, excluding hand stemmers All employees, in- 
Se ee ——- cluding hand 





























stemmers: Aver- 
| Average hourly Average weekly Average weekly age weekly earn- 
state, and sex of carnings hours earnings | ings 
Sta ’ we? 
employees as EEE os “ titel . - 
| | 
Per- Per- | Per- | Per- 
"Mar. | Sept. cent | Mar.|Sept.| cent | Mar.|Sept.| cent Mar.| Sept. jee 
1935 | 1935 | of | 1935 | 1935 | of | 1935 | 1935 | of | 1935 | 1935| of 
change | on | change} change 
= — _ - ie j = me ay ee ee ee 
| | | | | | | 
Both Staves - ~~ -|$0. 180)$0. 180 0.0} 45.2) 47.1) +42) $8.13) $8.50) +4.6) $6.58) $6.92) +5.2 
Males..........-..| .225| .22 .O| 47.3) 50.3) +6.3) 10.66) 11.32) +6.2 9.43) 10.01] +6.2 
Females - - - - - . . 138) . 138 .O| 43.4) 44.4) +2.3) 5.97) 6.14 2.8) 5.48) 5.55) +13 
North Carolina.......| 174) .177| +1.7| 41.6) 45.0) +8.2) 7.22) 7.95 +10.1| 6.45 6.49} +.6 
Males..........--| .221] .220] —.5) 44.2} 48.8] +10.4) 9.76) 10.74) +10.0| 9.76) 10.66, +9.2 
Females........--| .126) 120) +24) 39.2) 41.6) +6.1) 4.93) 5.37) +8.9) 5.21 5.04) —3.4 
| } | | | 
Virginia ------------ 186} .184) —1.1| 49.7) 49.2) —1.0) 9.26 9.03) -—2.5) 6.68] 7.29] +9.1 
Males...-. ..---- . 231 . 229 —.§ 51.4 52. 1} +1. 4) LL. 85 ll O45 +8 9. 22) 9. 61 +4 2 
Females..........| .149} .145] —2.7} 48.3) 47.0) —2.7| 7.19) 6.82, —5.1| 5.67| 6.03] +63 





As regards average earnings per week, it is again possible to present 
two sets of figures, one covering all employees except hand stemmers, 
and the other all employees including hand stemmers. 

With respect to all employees, excluding hand stemmers, although 
there were no changes in average hourly earnings, the gain in average 
weekly hours was responsible for a small increase in average weekly 
earnings. ‘This increase for all employees in both States combined 
was from $8.13 in March 1935 to $8.50 in September 1935. The rise 
was larger for males than for females. As in the case of average hours 
per week, the gains were largely confined to North Carolina. In 
Virginia, the average weekly earnings advanced slightly only in the 
case of males, the females showing a small reduction. 

Similar gains appear in the case of all employees, including hand 
stemmers. Thus, the average earnings per week of all employees for 
both States combined increased from $6.58 in March 1935 to $6.92 in 
September 1935, with the gain again larger for males than for females. 
As regards the data for each State, the gains were most notable in the 
case of males in North Carolina and both sexes in Virginia. Earnings 
of females in North Carolina showed a slight reduction between the 
two periods. 


Earnings and Hours in Independent Stemmeries in September 1935 


Tue data for independent stemmeries in September 1935, although 
limited to North Carolina and Virginia, cover average hourly earnings, 
weekly hours, and weekly earnings for all employees, including hand 
stemmers, thus presenting a complete picture of this branch of the 
industry. , 
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Average hourly earnings.—As already mentioned, the average hourly Be \ 
earnings of all employees in independent stemmeries were 16 cents: trib 
in September 1935. Nearly two-thirds of these workers, howeye; wat 
received under that figure, as may be seen from the distribution i, J jo 
table 9. The extent of low earnings is shown by the fact that s9 pai 
percent were paid under 10 cents per hour, 19.5 percent under |) ql 
cents, 46.1 percent under 14 cents, and 65.2 percent under 16 cents cen 
Among those earning the general average and above (34.8 percent of oar 
the total), 23.9 percent received 20 cents and over, 7.1 percent 24 unc 
cents and over, and only 0.5 percent 28 cents and over. 10. 
Table 9.—Distribution of Employees in Independent Stemmeries by Averag. ali 

Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings, September 1935 | pel 

| Total Males Females ‘ 
Peay FF fer 
. 
lnrum.| Percentage | x,,,,.| Percentage |:,,| Percentage ext 
Earnings or hours class | — ———— | —— | catia heer — cc, be 
em- em- , em- : 
Cu- Cu- Cu- 
ploy- Simple) mula- ploy- Simple} mula- ploy- Simple muk- 
| | tive | &s tive | tive Tal 
Average hourly earnings 
CO ee shai 17 0.4 0.4 2 0.2 0, 2 15 0.5 
6 and under § cents. -............---- 94 2.3 2.7 11 .8 1.0 83 3.0 
8 and under 10 cents_-__........._- san) 6.2 8.9 35 2.8 3.8 218 7.7 11,2 
10 and under 12 cents.............--- 431 10.6 | 19.5 46 3.7 7.5 385 13. 6 24.8 
12 and under 14 cents.__....__..- _..-| 1,087 | 26.6 | 46.1 58 | 46] 12.1] 1,020] 36.5) 61 
14 and under 16 cents.__......__._--- 783 | 19.1 | 65.2 95 7.5 | 19.6 688 | 24.3 & 
16 and under 18 cents..____.....__- .-| 324 8.0 | 73.2 113 8.9 | 28.5 211 7.5 93 
18 and under 20 cents................. 120| 29] 76.1 35 | 2.8] 31.3 8} 3.0) 9% 
20 and under 22 cents_............-.-- 388 9.5 | 85.6 320 | 25.4] 56.7 68 2.4) 8 
22 and under 24 cents.._......-_.---- 296 7.3 | 92.9 264 | 20.9) 77.6 32 11 | All 
24 and under 26 cents.............--- 238 5.8 | 98.7 230 | 18.3 | 95.9 8 7 09 
26 and under 28 cents. ._.........--.- 33 -8| 99.5 32 2.5 | 98.4 1 (‘) 99 
, | ee Seana 21 .5 | 100.0 20 1.6 | 100.0 1 (1) | 10 
BN oc ot og 4,085 | 100.0 |... 1, 261 | 100.0 |... 2,824 | 100.0 ™ 
Weekly hours well Ste 
NEE ee 92/ 23] 23 40/ 3.2] 3.2 52] 1.8 , Pr 
8 and under 16 hours..........-...--- 166 4.0 6.3 56 4.4 7.6 110 3.9 5.7 Mi 
16 and under 24 hours.._._-_-_-_-.--- 277 6.8 | 13.1 94 7.6} 15.1 183 6.5 | 12.2 
24 and under 32 hours...._..._-..---- 390 9.5 | 22.6 57 4.5 | 19.6 333 | 11.8 24.( _ 
32 and under 40 hours. _.........._.- 419 | 10.3] 32.9 67/| 5.3] 24.9] 352] 125) 36.5 
40 and under 48 hours-.-._---.-_-..-.-- 916 | 22.4/| 55.3 187 | 14.8] 39.7 729 | 25.8 62.3 
48 and under 56 hours............_--- 898 | 22.0/ 77.3 216 | 17.2} 56.9 682 | 24.1 86.4 
56 and under 64 hours--__--_-_--- ne 662 | 16.2 | 93.5 292 | 23.1) 80.0 370 | 13.1 gy. § 
64 and under 72 hours................| 115| 28] 963] 104| 83] 88.3 il 4) 99.9 
72 and under 80 hours.--._._....----- 133 3.3 | 99.6 131 | 10.4] 98.7 2 .1 | 100.0 
; 80 hours and over......._.. ERTIES 17| .4/100.0| 17] 1.3] 100.0|_.... 2a to 
TR AEs Rvts eee eeege em 4,085 | 100.0 |...... 1,261 | 100.0 |..._... 2,824 | 100.0 ce 
: Weekly earnings 28 
: Se i ia eR 2500; 61] 61 79/ 63] 63] I71/| 61 6.1 
$2 and under $3...................--.| 229] 5.6] 11.7 58} 46/ 109] 171) 60) 121 fe 
$3 and under $4......................| 468 | 11.5] 2.2 54 4.2] 15.1 414} 14.7 26.8 
$4 and under $5......................| 460 | 11.2] 344 Hl 43) 194) 406) 143) 411 A 
I ni ncacccncnosenan 445} 10.9| 45.3 60} 48] 242] 385| 13.7) 54s 
$6 and under $7....................-- 522 12.8 68.1 74 5.9 30.1 448 15.8 | 70.! 1) 
0 498 | 12.2| 70.3 4s 3.8 | 33.9 450 | 16.0)| s6.! 
$8 and under $9_-_.._..-_-.--.....--- 295 7.2 | 77.5 62; 49) 38.8 233 8.2, 4.5 n 
$9 and under $10__.__._...___...._... 158 3.9 | 81.4 76 6.0 | 44.8 82 2.9 97 
$10 and uuder $12_....---.- 287/| 7.0| 884] 245| 19.4] 64.2 42} 1.5| 9.2 fe 
$12 and under $14....._............-- 196 | 48] 93.2] 175| 13.9] 781 21 .7| 99.9 
$14 and under $16...............--.-- 148 | 3.6] 96.8) 148| 11.7] 89.8 |_..-._.|....... 99.9 e 
$16 and under $20.................... 102 2.5 | 99.3 101 8.1) 97.9 1 -1 |} 100.0 
ay anne 27 -7 | 100.0 27 i o. b ee © Bbansstel<en~<-.|--- S 
RE aye Sees oe 4,085 | 100.0 |... 1, 261 | 100.0 |......- 2, 824 | 100.0 | 
| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 8 





‘ This figure is lower than in March 1935, due to the inclusion of the low-paid hand stemmers. 
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\iale workers averaged 20.7 cents per hour. According to the dis- 
tribution, 31.3 percent of them earned less than 20 cents. The great 
majority of the male employees, namely 64.6 percent, were found in 
the classes of 20 and less than 26 cents, thus leaving only 4.1 percent 
paid 26 cents and above. 

The average hourly earnings of female employees amounted to 13.5 
cents. An examination of the distribution shows that 24.8 percent 


earned under 12 cents, 61.3 percent under 14 cents, and 85.6 percent 


under 16 cents. Those paid 16 and under 20 cents amounted to 


10.5 percent, which leaves only 3.9 percent in the classes of 20 cents 
and over. Hardly any female workers earned more than 26 cents 


per hour. 
A comparison of the above data brings out clearly the wide dif- 
ferential enjoyed by male as compared with female employees. The 


extent to which this differential varied in the several occupations may 


be seen from table 10. 


Table 10.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings, by 
Occupation, in Independent Stemmeries, September 1935 








| Average hourly Average weekly Average weekly 


















































earnings hours earnings 
Occupation and sex . - 
Both | orth) vir. | Both | Nort) vir. | Both | North) vir. 
| States lina ginia | States lina ginia | States lina | Sinia 
| 

. Why: 

All occupations. -.........-- _.......-)$0. 160 |$0. 154 |$0.164 | 43.4 | 42.2 | 44.4 | $6.92 | $6.49 $7.29 
eo eccpecouhea 207 . 220 . 199 48.4 48.6 48.2 | 10.01 | 10.66 9. 61 
ES ene =. . 135 . 126 . 143 41.1 40.0 42.2 5. 55 5. 04 6. 03 

Floor workers, male..............-...- . 220 . 217 . 223 49.2 47.9 50.9 | 10.82 | 10.41 11. 34 

Floor workers, female._....._...._.-- . 145 . 144 . 146 45.6 48.9 43.8 6. 61 7. 03 6. 39 

Pickers and searchers, female___.__._- .135 | .125| .147| 39.8) 36.5) 442) 5.39) 4.58 6. 48 

Stemmers, hand, male._.............| .151 (*) . 152 43.1 (t) 43.3 6. 51 () 6. 56 

Stemmers, hand, female..............| .132 . 124 . 141 39. 1 39.2 | 39.1 5.17 | 4.85 5. 50 

Miscellaneous workers, male___.____- . 244 . 27 . 248 55.1 54.3 55.5 | 13.42 | 12.85 13. 75 

Miscellaneous workers, female. ._-_-- 1388 | .128| .144|) 46.9) 43.9) 49.2) 645) 5.64 7. 09 








| 





| Not enough workers to justify the computation of an average. 


In the case of male floor workers, the average earnings amounted 
to 22 cents per hour. Of this group, 10.9 percent earned under 20 
cents, 64.3 percent 20 and under 24 cents, 24.5 percent 24 and under 
28 cents, and only 0.3 percent 28 cents and over. The average for 
female floor workers, however, amounted to only 14.5 cents per hour. 
Among these employees, 11.8 percent received under 14 cents, 81.6 
percent 14 and under 16 cents, and 6.6 percent 16 and under 18 cents; 
none received as much as 18 cents. While the duties of male and 
female floor workers are not strictly comparable, the former being 
engaged in heavier work than the latter, it is nevertheless striking to 
see such a wide difference in the two wage levels. 

Only a few male pickers and searchers were reported in this survey, 
so that figures can be shown only for the females found in the occupa- 
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tion. The average hourly earnings of female pickers and searcher 
was 13.5 cents. Of these workers, 4.0 percent earned 10 and less thay 
12 cents per hour, 58.6 percent 12 and less than 14 cents, 32.5 per. 
cent 14 and less than 16 cents, and 4.6 percent 16 and less than 1, 
cents, with no employees paid 18 cents and above. 

In the case of hand stemmers, however, the wage levels of the two 
sexes were more alike, the hourly averages being 15.1 cents for males 
and 13.2 cents for females. With respect to male hand stemmers. 
26.8 percent earned under 12 cents, 39.0 percent 12 and under 16 cents. 
24.4 percent 16 and under 20 cents, 8.1 percent 20 and under 24 cents. 
and 1.7 percent 24 cents and over. In the female group, 39.4 percent 
received under 12 cents, 42.9 percent 12 and under 16 cents, 14.8 per. 
cent 16 and under 20 cents, 2.8 percent 20 and under 24 cents, and 
only 0.6 percent 24 cents and over. This advantage in the wage leye! 
in favor of male as compared with female employees is notable, espe- 
cially since both groups are engaged in exactly the same type of work 
Some employers explain this phenomenon by the fact that females 
are more conscientious in cutting out the full stem from the tobacco 
leaves, and, as in most instances the earnings are based on the amount 
of tobacco leaf stemmed, they would naturally have earnings slightly 
lower than those of males. 

As regards the miscellaneous workers, the males averaged 24.4 
cents and the females 13.8 cents per hour. In the male group, there 
were only 0.6 percent receiving less than 12 cents, 1.8 percent 12 and 
less than 16 cents, 44.1 percent 20 and less than 24 cents, 44.7 percent 
24 and less than 28 cents, and 8.8 percent 28 cents and over. In 
the female group, on the other hand, 87.7 percent earned less than 
16 cents, 3.7 percent 16 and less than 20 cents, and 8.6 percent 20 and 
less than 24 cents. The comparison between the wage levels of the 
two sexes here is not entirely valid, however, as the occupations coy- 
ered differ considerably in each case. 

An analysis of the data on a geographical basis shows that on the 
whole the average hourly earnings were somewhat higher in Virginia 
than in North Carolina. Thus, for all employees combined, thie 
figure amounted to 16.4 cents in Virginia, as against 15.4 cents in 
North Carolina. Male workers earned slightly more in North Caro- 
lina than in Virginia, but the opposite was true with respect to female 
workers. As regards the various occupations, the average earnings 
per hour in Virginia were slightly higher than those in North Carolina 
in every case. 

Weekly hours.—The average weekly hours of all employees in inde- 
pendent stemmeries were 43.4 in September 1935. This figure, how- 
ever, does not tell the full story with respect to the long hours of work 
prevailing in these establishments. Many of the employees worked 
on a part-time basis during the week in question, thus tending to 
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reduce the general average considerably. According to the distribu- 
tion in table 9, there were 32.9 percent working under 40 hours, most 
of these being part-time employees. The number working 40 and 
ynder 48 hours amounted to 22.4 percent. The extent to which 
long hours of work existed in this industry may be seen from the fact 
that 22.0 percent were employed 48 and under 56 hours, 16.2 percent 


56 and under 64 hours, and 6.5 percent 64 hours and over. 


The longest hours were worked by male employees, as may be seen 
from the fact that their weekly hours averaged 48.4. Those working 


- less than 40 hours formed 24.9 percent of the total, with another 14.8 
' percent employed 40 and less than 48 hours. On the other hand, 17.2 


percent worked 48 and less than 56 hours, 23.1 percent 56 and less 


than 64 hours, and 20.0 percent 64 hours and over. 


Tne working hours per week of all female employees averaged 41.1. 
A considerably larger proportion of this group, namely 36.5 percent, 


' worked under 40 hours, which is probably due to the fact that a 


number of females combined work in the plants with their duties at 


home. The workers employed 40 and under 48*hours amounted to 
25.8 percent, with 24.1 percent working 48 and under 56 hours, 


13.1 percent 56 and under 64 hours, and 0.5 percent 64 hours and over. 

The fact that males worked longer hours than females is also shown 
by the data on weekly hours for individual occupations. (Table 10.) 

The average weekly hours of all workers in Virginia were 44.4, 
which may be compared with 42.2 in North Carolina. The differ- 
ential of 2.2 hours between the two States is due entirely to a similar 
differential among the more numerous female workers, as the male 
employees in North Carolina worked slightly longer hours than those 
in Virginia. Among the individual occupations working longer hours 
in Virginia than in North Carolina were male floor workers, female 
pickers and searchers, and both male and female miscellaneous workers. 
On the other hand, female floor workers and female hand stemmers 
worked longer hours in North Carolina as compared with Virginia, 
there being no comparable figures available for male hand stemmers. 
Contrasting male and female workers as a whole, as well as in every 
occupation in each State, it is found that in every case, except floor 
workers in North Carolina, the former were employed longer hours 
than the latter. 

Weekly earnings..—With an average of only 16 cents per hour, 
in spite of the relatively long hours of work, the average weekly earn- 
ings of all employees in independent stemmeries amounted to only 
$6.92 in September 1935. The extremely low weekly earnings pre- 
vailing in these plants is strikingly apparent in the distribution 
shown in table 9. Thus, 23.2 percent received under $4, 70.3 percent 





‘In considering the weekly earnings, it should be remembered that some of the establishments covered 
in September 1935 operated only during the fall months. 
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under $8, and 88.4 percent under $12. The number paid $1) an 
under $16 amounted to 8.4 percent, while only 3.2 percent e:rne, 
$16 and over. 

The average earnings per week of male employees was $1().()) 
Of these workers, 15.1 percent earned less than $4, 33.9 percent les; 
than $8, and 64.2 percent less than $12. The number paid §|9 
and less than $16 formed 25.6 percent of the total, with 10.2 percen; 
paid $16 and over. 

Female employees averaged only $5.55 per week in September 
1935, or only a little better than half of the amount earned by inate 
workers. The extremely low earnings found among female employee; 
is seen by the fact that 26.8 percent received under $4, 54.8 percent 
under $6, and 86.6 percent under $8. Those paid $8 and under $1) 
amounted to 12.6 percent, thus leaving only 0.8 percent earning 
$12 and over. 

Male workers in North Carolina averaged more per week than those 
in Virginia. The opposite was true in the case of females, however, 
and as these constituted the majority of the employees, the average 
weekly earnings in Virginia were somewhat greater than in North 
Carolina. Among the various occupations, with the exception o/ 
female floor workers, all had higher average earnings per week in 
Virginia than in North Carolina. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 





Unemployment in Selected Industries in Michigan, 1935 


HE relative incidence of unemployment among workers attached 

to various industries may be shown by the ratio of unemployed 
workers to the total number of workers who are engaged or usually 
engaged in the individual industries, as revealed by the returns of the 
January 14, 1935, Michigan census of population and unemployment.’ 
According to this census 233,731 or 14.4 percent of the gainful workers 
in Michigan who could be classified by their ordinary or present 
industry were unemployed.* The percentage of male gainful workers 
unemployed was 15.4 as compared with 9.7 percent of the females. 
The proportion of unemployed workers in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries was 15.3 percent, a little above the average for 
all industries; this was the result of the widespread unemployment 
among building and construction workers. In agriculture, trade, 


_ public service, and domestic and personal service, the ratio of unem- 


ployment was below the average for the State, and among professional 
and semiprofessional workers only 6 percent were unemployed. Over 
a third (34.6 percent) of the workers classified under ‘extraction of 
minerals”, a third (33.1 percent) of the forestry and fishing group, and 
almost a fourth (23.5 percent) of those who reported in the transporta- 
tion and communication group were unemployed, as disclosed in the 
following table: 

' Michigan. Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Industrial classification of unemployed and gain- 
fully employed workers. Lansing, 1936. (Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment, Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics [preliminary], first series, no. 3.) 


For article on Michigan Population and Unemployment Census, 1935, giving data on employment status 


by sex, age, and type of community, see Monthly Labor Review, Washington, November 1936 (pp. 1157- 
1161). 


‘Does not include unpaid family workers or persons not working due to illness, injury, or industrial 
disputes, 
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Percent Unemployed in Selected Industries in Michigan, Jan. 14, 19. 






































Percent unem- | Percent 
ployed Ploy: 
Industry ———___ : _|| Industry 
Total Ba Rat ] oe Male ! ile 
1} 
rar| a | 
Total—Industry ascertained._ | 14.4 | 15.4 9.7 || Transportation and communi- 
la |} ation........ 23.5 | 24.9 
OO ee eke se 126/128) 6.5 Construction and mainte- 
Forestry and fishing. ._.._.___. | 33.1 | 33.3 | 119.8 || nance of streets. _.....__- | 49.0 | 49.0 
Extraction of minerals -_____.__| 34.6 | 34.9 15.8 || Steam and street railroads_| 14.1 | 14.2 
i Truck, transfer, and cab | 
Manufacturing and mechani- | I so cceicamenmé- aes | 16.8 | 17 
cal industries—_._........... 15.3 | 15.9 | 10.5 || NE 15.1 | 17. 
Building and construction_| 45.4 | 45.6 | 27.6 || 
Chemical and allied indus- | a oe pot DT 11.9 
| VE os ai a a 8.6) 9.1 5.2 Wholesale and retail__.___- 11.7 | 11.7 
Food and allied industries__| 16.3 | 15.8 | 18.8 Banking, brokerage, insur- 
Iron, steel, machinery, and ance, and real estate__._.| 8.0 | 8.2 7 
vehicle industries_______- 13.1 | 13.3 9.7 | REET Te ever e ee 9.7 | 11.0 
Automobile factories...| 13.2 | 13.4 | 9.9 | | 
_ a ee 12.7 13.0 | 9.0 || Public service (not elsewhere 
Lumber and furniture in- classified) ._......- -| 11.7 | 12.2 
| SS Se 20 | 21.0 9.8 || Professional and semiprofes- 
Paper, printing, and allied | cD. 6.0 | 7.6 { 
tee ITER 9.6| 9.5 | 10.5) 
Other manufacturing / 11.9 | 12.7 9.7 || Domestic and personal service_| 12.7 | 13.9 
| Hotels, restaurants, ete.?.-.| 12.9 | 15.0 
Domestic and personal 
| service (n. @. c.)......-...| 12.6 | 12.3 


! | | 





1 Base figure less than 500 and more than 200. 
2 Base figure less than 200. 
3 Includes boarding houses, laundries, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing shops. 


Employment in Building Construction and Related 
Industries in Great Britain, 1932-35' 


N 1935 the building-construction industry of Great Britain em- 

ployed more workers than any other single industry. The number 
of insured building-trades workers between 16 and 64 years of age 
in July 1935 was 976,800, of whom 837,200 were actually employed. 
In the construction industry as a whole, including public-works con- 
tracting and constructional engineering, the number of insured workers 
was 1,287,600 in July 1935, and of these 1,017,100 were employed. 
Between 1932 and 1935 employment in building construction increased 
35 percent and unemployment decreased 40.9 percent. Public-works 
contracting, on the other hand, employed fewer workers in 1935 than 
in 1932, and unemployment increased 8.8 percent in that period. 

The increase in the number of building-trades workers employed 
between 1932, the low point of the depression in Great Britain, and 
1935, after the revival in building activity and the development of 
housing and slum-clearance programs, is shown in table 1. 

The Building Industries National Council in its yearbook for 1{)36 
points to the economic importance of the construction industry from 
two viewpoints—the fact that it provides employment for males and 
the heads of families, and the amount of industrial activity which 
directly and indirectly follows upon increased building. 


1 Data are from Building Industries National Council Yearbook for 1936, London, 1936. 
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Table 1.—Number of Building-Trades Workers Employed in Great Britain in 
July 1932-35, by Occupation 





























Occupation 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 

Carpenters Seacececoeeecesooee= eee mee mee ee ee en enee 101, 100 117, 300 124, 800 130, 600 
Brick layers 6 Oo cee ce esaecec cceesceesececoccecceccocccocce 61, 400 76, 800 82, 500 86, 100 
Seegetllh cat anaesaes Ricks decease ainntd-cs erdeo’ 17, 600 18, 500 19, 700 21, 300 
RE eat a Re LE RA ETE 4, 900 65, 500 6, 700 7, 600 
Plas CTOTS ccccecconccccce ew cweeccewececcee conc cccccccce 20, 200 26, 200 28, 200 29, 900 
Painters. ee ee 82, 800 93, 500 104, 1090 112, 300 
Plumbers eeececce cs ceeoesoc cesececacccoo seecesecceosecssee 27, 800 31, 700 34, 000 35, 000 
Laborers cece eee c ee ee ewe ooo oe cee eee reece ceeccenccece 172, 800 196, 000 205, 100 244, 500 
P Others. ....----------------------2---2- 2-2 220-- 20 2----- 132,700 | = 139, 200 171, 500 180, 100 
a ER en See re nee 620, 400 | 705, 700 776, 600 837, 200 





Coal mining, the second largest man-employing industry, employs 
only about 65 percent as many male workers as construction; in fact, 
the number of men directly employed in the construction industry 
exceeds by more than 70,000 the number employed in the leading 
export industries, coal mining, textile manufacture, and shipbuilding. 

Taking an average wage of rather less than £3 per week, purchasing power is 
being distributed through those directly employed in the constructional industries 
at the rate of £150 millions a year. In this connection it must be remembered 
that, those employed in these industries being overwhelmingly males, a Jarge 
proportion is composed of heads of families. The bulk of the purchasing power 


distributed in wages to those directly employed in the constructional industries 
is therefore spent over the counters of retail shops throughout the country. 


The extent of employment in related industries growing directly 
and indirectly out of the expansion of the building industry is indicated 
in tables 2 and 3. Table 2 deals with building materials and equip- 
ment, which respond directly, while table 3 goes somewhat farther 
afield and undertakes to estimate the effects of building, particularly 
housing, on employment in such indirectly related industries as those 
dealing with electrical equipment and housefurnishings, and in public 
utilities furnishing gas, water, and electricity. 


Table 2.—Number of Insured Workers, Employed and Unemployed, in Indus- 
tries Directly Dependent Upon Construction Industry, in July 1932-35 

















1932 1933 1934 1935 
} 
Industry 

Em- | Unem-| Em- |Unem-} Em- |Unem-| Em- |Unem- 

ployed | ployed | ployed | ployed! ployed | ployed! ployed | ployed 

Stone quarrying and mining-__---._-.-_- 35, 300 | 11,100 | 35,300 |11, 400 | 37,700 | 9,000 | 38,600 | 7,900 
Slate quarrying and mining - -_._----.-- 8,800 | 1,400] 9,100 | 1,000} 9,400} 600] 9,400 700 
Clay, sand, and gravel oe P PRRRRO RS 11,800 | 4,800 | 13,300 | 3,200 | 14,500 | 2.5.0 | 15,700 | 2,000 
Artificial stone and concrete.____._____- 16,100 | 5,800 | 17,100 | 5,200 | 18,300 | 4,400 | 20,000 | 4,200 
Cement, lime, and whiting..........._. 12,700 | 4,000 | 12,400 | 3,100 | 13,400 | 1,900 | 18,800 | 1,400 
Brick and tile....................______| 69,400 | 18,3°0 | 77,100 |12, 600 | 85,200 |10,400 | 91,200 | 9, 600 
Iron and steel tubes..............__.__. 15, 500 | 13,000 | 18,700 | 9,400 | 23,600 | 5,900 | 24,500 | 6,100 
Stove and general iron founding. __.___. 65, 100 | 27,500 | 72,400 |19, 200 | 80,900 |12, 700 | 81,800 | 11,600 
Heating and ventilating apparatus.._..| 7,500 | 2,100 | 8,300 | 1,600 | 10,500 | 1,100 | 11,800 | 1,100 
Electrical wiring and contracting... _- 19,900 | 5,200 | 22,400 | 5,200 | 28,100 | 5,300 | 29,900 | 5,500 
Sawmills, sash and door, etc._.......__- 46, 800 | 12,300 | 48,100 |10,300 | 52,600 | 9,100 | 53,200 | 8, 400 
), f — ” {a 18,900 | 2,100 | 19,400 | 1,700 | 21,200 | 1,300 | 22,500 | 1,300 
| eR 5, 300 600 | 5,600} 600| 6,900! 400] 6,700 400 
ES ae 332, 200 |108, 200 |359, 200 |84, 500 |402, 300 |64,600 |419, 100 | 60, 200 
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Table 3.—Number of Insured Workers Employed and Unemployed in 



























































. ‘ ° . . . 3 4 vem 
Britain in Building Construction and Related Industries, in July 1932-35 
1932 1933 1934 19 
Industry group : 
Em- Unem- Em- Unem- Em- Unem- Em- 1em- 
ployed | ployed} ployed | ployed| ployed | ployed} ployed — ploye; 
— 
Construction industries !____ 814, 900 |361, 700 878, 200 |312, 400 951, 200 |280, 500 | 1, 017, 100 70, 500 
Directly dependent indus- 
ss ee, Se 332, 200 | 108,200 | 359,200 | 84,500 | 402,300 | 64,600 | 419, 100 00 
Partly dependent indus- 
|, RA ae. 169, 700 | 67,700 | 188,800 | 50,600 | 201,000 | 38,300 | 207,700 | 35, %y 
Industries indirectly  af- 
int cee ee 636, 500 |190,100 | 682,100 |157,000 | 748,800 [114,700 | 766,600 | 106, am 
ee 1, 953, 300 |727, 700 |2, 108, 300 |604, 500 |2, 302, 800 |498, 100 |2, 410, 500 | 47 0 
~ | 
Total number of in- 
sured workers_._____ 2, 681, 000 2, 712, 800 2, 800, 900 2, 883, 500 




















1 Building, repair, public works, etc. 

2 See table 2 for industries included in this group. 

3’ Manufacture and remanufacture of brass, copper, zinc, tin, lead, etc.; bolts, nails, screws, etc., wire, wire 
netting, and wire rope, woodwork not otherwise classified, glass, pottery, and earthenware. 

4 Electrical engineering, electric apparatus, lamps, etc., iron and steel, hand tools, cutlery, saws, files, et 
furniture, carpets, linoleum, oilcloth, etc., rubber, gas, water, and electricity. 


The number of houses built in England and Wales during the year 
ending September 30, 1935, was 316,400, which was 56.6 percent 
greater than the number erected in the year October 1, 1931, to 
September 30, 1932. Housing has been the main factor in accelerat- 
ing building in Great Britain. Dwelling houses represented 68.6 
percent of the total estimated cost of buildings for which plans were 
approved in 146 provincial towns during the first 10 months of 1935, 
as compared to 70.8 percent in the same period in 1932, 74.1 
percent in 1933, and 72.4 percent in 1934. The value of residential 
building has increased steadily, however, and in 1935 was 72.6 percent 
greater than in 1932. 
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TENANCY IN AGRICULTURE 





Report of President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy 


WING to the increase in farm tenancy, the decrease in farm 

ownership, and the insecurity of those who still hold their farms 
but with only small equities, the President’s Committee on Farm 
Tenancy believes that the time has come when action must be taken 
to protect the resources of man-power, natural resources, and invest- 
ment in agriculture.' The Committee is of the opinion that respon- 
sibility rests with both the State governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that a start should be made on a small scale, expanding 
the scope as experience points the way and personnel is trained. 

Investigation shows that the situation of the farmer has become 
increasingly insecure. Fluctuation in prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties, excessive mobility of farmers, speculation, and exploitation of the 
soil, associated with faulty systems of land tenure, have all contributed 
to this situation. Farm ownership has been regarded throughout the 
history of the United States as a means of attaining security. How- 
ever, for the past 55 years the proportion of operating owners in rela- 
tion to tenants has declined. The tenant farmers increased from 25 
percent of all farmers in 1880 to 42 percent of the total in 1935. More- 
over, among owners it is estimated that many have equities of little 
more than one-fifth. Zhe Committee concludes that one farm family 
out of four is in a precarious situation socially and economically. 

The tenancy system contributes to the unsatisfactory farm situa- 
tion. About two-thirds of the tenants and sharecroppers are located 
in the South, and in that area two-thirds of this class of labor are white 
and one-third are Negroes. Southern sharecroppers operate 716,000 
farms, which represent 10 percent of all farms in the United States. 
These sharecroppers, working principally in the cotton and tobacco 
belts, constitute 48 percent of the total of sharecroppers and farm 
laborers combined, and 39 percent of all southern tenants.’ Since 
sharecroppers supply only their labor they are usually the most 
insecure class of tenants. 





‘ National Resources Committee. Report of the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy, Findings 
and Recommendations. Washington, 1937. 


? For the purposes of this report the term ‘‘tenant’’ includes both the sharecroppers and the group com- 
monly known as tenants. 
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Farm laborers, which class made up one-fourth of all persons «jp. 
fully employed in agriculture in 1930, are most secure when paid by 
the month on a yearly contract and living on the farms of thei 
employers. The Committee believes that the great majority of hired 
farm laborers are dependent on irregular employment and that eye, 
those who have succeeded in becoming tenants or owners often become 
migratory workers in depression periods. In addition to these cate. 
gories of the insecure, attention is directed to families on submarvging| 
land or on holdings of inadequate size, to those hopelessly in debt, and 
to young persons in the farm population who are unable to obtain 
farms. 

The descent of agricultural workers from one class of tenure to 4 
lower status and the growing difficulty in rising to a higher status have 
been associated with the general economic depression of recent years, 
In addition, problems inherent in the agricultural situation, such as the 
land-tenure and credit system, require correction. It is also necessary 
that a proper balance be maintained between agriculture and other 
elements in national life. 

To prevent wastage of lands through erosion of soils and thus pre- 
serve national resources, the condition of farm labor must be amelio- 
rated. The report states: “Tenancy has contributed to soil depletion: 
soil depletion has in turn contributed materially to the expansion o! 
tenancy and the further impoverishment of tenants and croppers.” 

Numbers of farm tenants are moving from farm to farm each year. 
One-fifth to one-fourth of the farm population lives in extreme poverty 
in two- or three-room houses of poor construction. Many of these 
families are chronically undernourished and subject to pellagra, 
malaria, and hookworm. They are often without suitable medical 
care and scantily clad. To convert tenants into farm owners will not 
remedy these conditions, and the Committee therefore recommends 
far-reaching reforms. 

The Federal program, it is believed, should facilitate farm-home 
ownership and help existing owners to keep their farms. It should 
further improve the condition of laborers, aid families stranded on 
submarginal land, take such land out of cultivation, and discourage 
speculation in farm land. As no agency with adequate powers to 
correct conditions has attacked these problems, the Committee regards 
it as highly important that there be unified and well-integrated leader- 
ship. Regular appropriations by Congress for this work are recom- 
mended, the work to be expanded as the wisdom of the new policy 1s 
demonstrated. 

For States, the Committee recommends measures to improve lease 
contracts and landlord-tenant relationships, modification of the system 
of taxation on farm lands, and the safeguarding of the civil liberties 0! 
tenants. The report states that although it is believed the Federal 
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Government “can do much to improve conditions of tenant farmers, 


some of the most fruitful fields of endeavor are under the jurisdiction of 


State agencies.” In connection with taxation of farm lands, a differ- 


ential is recommended favoring family size, owner-operated farms. 


A policy of complete or partial tax exemption of small homesteads 
‘has been favored in various parts of the country in recent years and 
at least seven States have already adopted the principle. 


OO 


Condition of Tenant Farmers on Cotton Plantations 


[ioeeens farm tenancy, especially of white tenants, has been 


the most striking trend of southern farm life in the last 25 years, the 


Works Progress Administration concluded in a study of 646 plantations 
in the Eastern Cotton Belt.' For this investigation, plantations of 
medium and large size were chosen. A tract with five or more resident 
families, including the landlord, was defined as a plantation, and those 


with fewer families were not included. A high degree of concentration 


inland ownership is typical of plantation areas, and as a result tenants 


form a large proportion of the farm operators. Per-capita incomes in 
these areas are higher than those in other southern agricultural coun- 
ties but lower than those in other farming sections of the country. 
Further characteristics of cotton-plantation districts are: ‘Small pro- 
portions of urban and village dwellers; scarcity of nonagricultural 
industries; large families; poor school facilities, especially for Negroes; 
and a highly mobile population, with families frequently on the move 
in search of better conditions.’”’ These families are almost entirely 


dependent upon the cotton crop for existence, and aside from feed 


raised for livestock and a limited amount of garden produce practically 
no other crop is grown. 

As large numbers of workers are needed for the crop season, large 
families have been encouraged on plantations. The white birth rate 
in the southern rural areas has been higher than in other sections. This 
is equally true of the Negroes, but the high death rate among Negroes, 
especially among infants, has served to keep the natural increase lower 
than for whites. The authors of the report here reviewed conclude 
that the surplus labor supply has resulted in reducing the bargaining 
power of plantation tenants, thus making it increasingly difficult for 
them to break away from the plantation system and become inde- 
pendent farmers. 

The closing of the industrial labor market as an effect of the de- 
pression resulted in bottling up the tenant group in the South. Prior 
to that period, excess labor totaling a quarter of a million persons yearly 





'U. 8. Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Research Monograph V: Land- 
lord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and others. Washington, 1936. 
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migrated to urban centers. With the shutting off of this itlet 
serious relief problems were encountered in rural southern area 

Wage labor on plantations was accepted immediately after s ayer 
was abolished. It was soon followed by sharecropping, a syste 
under which the worker receives a fixed portion—usually half— of th. 
crop for his labor. Sharecroppers now make up the bulk of the labo, 
supply. Other plantations are worked by wage labor and by varioys 
types of tenants. Often two or more classes of tenants are found oy 
the same plantation. In the sample studied, 71 percent were oper. 
ated by families of mixed tenure, 16 percent by croppers, 4 percent by 
wage hands, 3 percent by other share tenants, and 6 percent by renters 

Incomes in the Cotton Belt are low, the average total net income pe; 
plantation in 1934 having been only $6,024. Adding A. A. A. bene. 
fits, the average for 1934 compared favorably with that for 1929 
The average gross cash income of plantation operators was $5,(93: 
their average net income was $2,572, of which about 10 percent was 
in honie-consumed products. The net sum accruing to a landlord 
was sufficient to return 6 percent on the investment and an averag: 
of about $850 for labor. Share tenants received only a small propor. 
tion of the plantation income. In 11 areas surveyed, the wage hands, 
croppers, share tenants, and renters on plantations received an average 
of only $309 per family in 1934 ($73 per capita). For wage labor the 
average per-family income was $180. Sharecroppers, the most 
numerous group, averaged $312 per family ($71 per capita). The 
cash renters averaged $354 per family. 

The study under review states: “Fuel and house rent are part 0! 
the tenant’s perquisites but the houses furnished are among the 
poorest in the Nation.” Four-room, unpainted, and unscreene( 
shacks predominate. Wells furnish the water supply for 80 percent 
of owners and tenants. Living is meager on the low income provided, 
and about one-third of this income is in products raised for home 
consumption, such as chickens, eggs, pork, sirup, corn meal, cowpeas, 
and sweetpotatoes. In general these foods are available only in the 
late summer and fall. During the months of crop cultivation the 
tenant expends another third of his income, at the rate of about $13 
per month. This sum provides food, such as flour, lard, and salt 
pork, as well as kerosene, medicine, and articles of clothing the pur- 
chase of which cannot be postponed until fall when settlement is made 
for the crop year. The remaining one-third of income, paid when the 
settlement is made, provides clothing and incidentals and the tenant 
ordinarily begins the winter on “slim rations.” 

Obligatory purchase of goods at commissaries was reported for 15 
percent of the plantations; on another 11 percent of the total this was 
optional. Where savings from wholesale buying were passed 011 ‘0 
the purchaser this meant a saving, but otherwise it provided only «1 
additional source of income to the operator. 
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Tenant farmers move often but not far. As the farmer becomes 
more successful he also becomes more stable. There is also a good 
dea! of shifting from one kind of farm tenure to another and from open 
country to town and back again. Evidence indicates a greater 
stability of Negro than of white tenants. The report states that this 


is probably a result of the fact that there are fewer opportunities for 
Negroes outside agriculture and that they are more easily satisfied. 
‘White families in this sample lived on the same plantation an average 
‘of 4.8 years as compared with 6.1 years for Negroes. White share- 
‘croppers averaged 4.4 years per farm, and Negroes 5.6 years. 


The eastern cotton States had a relatively high rural-relief rate in 


1933 as compared with other parts of the country. It did not rise to 
‘the same extent proportionately in later years, however. When the 
‘combined relief and rehabilitation rate was increasing in other areas in 
1934 and 1935, the Cotton Belt had a lower combined monthly rate 


than other sections. The chief factor contributing to the lower relief 
rate in the South was the payment of benefits under the crop-control 


plan, bringing relative prosperity to those fortunate enough to have 
‘maintained their farm-operator status. The placing of unemploy- 
‘ables under the care of county administrators and the weeding out of 


undeserving cases also served to reduce relief rolls. 














COOPERATION 





Report of President’s Commission for Study of 
Cooperatives 


HE cooperative movement was found by the Study Commissioy 

appointed by the President in the summer of 1936 to have be- 
come an established part of the business life of the nations of Europe. 
The Commission of six members' made a first-hand study, over 
period lasting 2% months, of cooperative associations in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Its report * recently released to the 
press in advance of formal publication, consists mainly of factual 
material gathered by the Commission, but individual statements by 
various members of the Commission emphasize the important aspects 
of or lessons to be drawn from the movement, as they see it. The 
only recommendations made were submitted, not in the report itself, 
but in the letter transmitting the report to the President. These 
were as follows: 

1. That there be made a survey of consumer and service cooperatives in th 
United States, using as far as possible the assistance and records of the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other governmenta 
agencies, to determine (a) the number, membership, classes of business, costs 
and volume of business done by these organizations; (b) the major social and 
economic effects of cooperation here; (c) the conditions under which cooperatives 
develop. 

2. That an agency be established or designated to give information, researc) 
and advisory service to consumers’ cooperatives; this to be directly linked 
with all of the Government’s activities in behalf of the consumer. 

3. That steps be taken to assure consumer cooperatives credit parity. 


General Findings of Commission 


FoLLowi1ne are excerpts from the Commission’s general findings: 
“Two things make the policy of cooperatives different from that 
of private business. In private business, in its usual corporate form, 
each share of stock has a vote. In a cooperative, each member /ias 4 





1 The personnel of the Committee was as follows: Jacob Baker, Assistant Administrator, W. P. A.; Lelanc 
Olds, of the New York Port Authority; Charles. E. Stuart, Export-Import Bank; Robin Hood, Secretary 
National Cooperative Council, Washington, D. C.; Clifford Gregory, editor, The Prairie Farmer, ®°° 
Emily Cauthorn Bates, st one time educational director for Consumers Cooperative Association, hans 
City, Mo. 

2 Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise. Report. Washington, 1937. 2 vols., 731 pp. (mimeographe: 
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yote, and only one, no matter how much stock he may own. (And 
the amount he may own is usually limited.) In private business the 
profits are distributed to the stockholders. In a cooperative the 
profits (after paying a small fixed interest to the shareholders and 
setting aside a percentage for reserves) are distributed to the members 
in proportion to their patronage.. 

“While cooperatives generally stick rather closely to the funda- 
mental principles referred to, and while they all have as a fundamental 
purpose the saving of money for their members, they differ widely in 
some of their general aims and policies. 

“English and Scotch consumer cooperatives look toward the ulti- 
mate abolition of private profit; to the establishment of a cooperative 
commonwealth in which all business will be done by consumer coop- 
eratives, or divided between the cooperatives and the State—a set-up 
of society in which all national income (except for a small fixed return 
on capital) shall be paid to workers in wages and salaries, with all 
profits accruing to consumers in the form of lower prices. 

“In Sweden an important aim of consumer cooperatives is to be a 
price yardstick; to do enough business to insure fair prices to con- 
sumers. Swedish cooperators believe that competition is better than 
even a cooperative monopoly. They desire to define the terms of 
competition by doing enough retailing and manufacturing to make 
price-fixing by private monopoly impossible. Monopoly, they say, 
can be controlled much more effectively by cooperative competition 
than by antitrust laws. 

“Swiss consumer cooperators have much the same objective, except 
that it is confined more to the retail field. They do not desire to elimi- 
nate private enterprise. They do not consider it unholy. They are 
even in partnership with it in the business of meat slaughter and 
distribution. 

“In many countries consumer cooperation is basically an urban 
workers’ movement. In Denmark farmers make up the bulk of its 
membership. In Sweden, its worker membership is being supple- 
mented by rapid additions from farmer and white-collar classes. In 
Finland there are two groups of consumer cooperatives, one composed 
chiefly of farmers, the other chiefly of urban workers. In Switzerland 
cooperation is less a class movement than in any other country, its 
membership being a cross-section of all classes. 

“An outstanding cooperative accomplishment is the encouragement 
of thrift among a class of people who ordinarily save little. It is 
easier to save when sizable amounts of money are paid back regularly 
in patronage refunds. The prevailing cash purchase policy of coop- 
eratives is a stimulus to thrift. Cooperative education in family 
buying and budgeting also helps. So does the fact that losses of 
savings deposited with cooperatives are almost unknown. ‘The larger 
cooperatives have become great savings institutions. 
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“In England and Scotland particularly, members are urged to |. ay» 
their patronage refunds with the cooperatives. After they },ay, 
bought shares up to a maximum limit, further savings go into ‘Joa, 
capital’ at a lower rate of interest. In practice both loan capita! 
and share capital can be withdrawn on demand. During the depres. 
sion, cooperative shares were almost the only securities in Crea; 
Britain which did not depreciate in value. 

“Chief consumer cooperative accomplishments in Europe are: 


1. Reduction in costs of retailing with advantages accruing to consumer, {| 
making possible more saving and higher standards of living, and contributing ; 
economic stability. 

2. Promotion of thrift; increasing economic security of members. 

3. Education in intelligent buying, family budgeting, and general econoiies 

4. Better citizenship, the result of widely-diffused ownership of an important 
democratic business enterprise. 

5. Effective control of monopoly by cooperative competition. 

6. Comparatively high labor standards. 


‘Among the important problems not yet fully solved by some or al! 
European cooperatives are: 


1. Securing a larger percentage of the trade of their members. 

2. Inducing local societies to concentrate their buying more in cooperatiy: 
wholesale societies. 

3. Increasing democratic control by making it easier for their members to vote 
(The old ‘town meeting’ voting method does not meet the requirement of larg: 
societies.) 

4. Improving relations with farmers. 

5. Meeting chain-store competition when (as in England) recent legislation has 
removed the cooperatives’ tax exemption on surplus. 

6. Holding their own in competition while maintaining trade-union standards. 

7. Wise investment of growing surplus funds. 

8. Finding out how to adopt the good practices of private business without the 


bad. 

“Consumer cooperatives in Europe grew up during a period when 
private retailing was inefficient. They set new standards of efficiency, 
reduced costs, set standards of quality. Only recently have they faced 
much chain-store competition. It is too soon to forecast the results 
of this. It is causing cooperators some worry. In England chain- 
store business is growing more rapidly than that of the cooperatives. 
In Switzerland, cooperatives are holding their own in face of the 
keenest kind of chain-store competition. 

‘‘We saw amazing cooperative stores that were setting new standar(s 
in merchandizing; other cooperators discussing seriously the menace 
of the new multiple-shop (chain-store) invasion; still others that were 
adopting the good and the bad indiscriminately from private 
experience. 


“Cooperatives keep down retail margins by low capital costs, large 


volume of trade, lower executive salaries, standardized goods, «nd 
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mass buying. In some countries favorable tax laws give them a 
competitive advantage. 

“Consumer cooperatives as a rule pay higher than going wages to 
labor, require shorter hours, and are more liberal with vacations and 
sick leave. Cooperative stores in general pay workers 10 percent 
to 15 percent more than the going rate, and pension their old workers. 
Most cooperatives employ chiefly union workers, have collective 
agreements, and arbitration boards which handle the few labor disputes 
that arise. In general there is a close relationship between organized 
labor and consumer cooperatives. 

‘In all countries consumer cooperation has become an established 
part of the business life of the nation. Private business has not been 
ruined by this new competition. It has adjusted itself to cooperative 
competition and has learned some things from cooperatives to its 
benefit, just as cooperatives in turn have learned from private business. 

“European governments in the countries we visited are generally 
friendly to cooperative enterprise. They regard it as a stabilizing 
influence. It creates a pride of ownership in cooperative members 
that makes them better and more intelligent citizens; gives them a 
more definite part in the nation’s economic life, and experience in 
running their own business. Themselves members of a democratic 
organization, they become stronger supporters of democracy in 
government. 

“Cooperatives have not received many special privileges from 
government. Some access to government credit, some exemption 
from taxes on plowed-back surpluses, some subsidy to cooperative 
education—that is about all. 

“In most countries cooperatives are neutral in politics. In England 
and Scotland they contribute to the Labor Party and also support their 
own Cooperative Party. In Czechoslovakia the store managers are 
often party leaders and the stores centers of political propaganda. 

“From the things we learned and the figures we gathered could be 
woven an Aladdin tale of cooperative success. From a different 
selection of material could be built a story of cooperative blunders 
and mistakes and class antagonism. 

“Tt has been our task to try to tell the story fairly, to picture 
accurately a movement that has its full share of human errors, but 
that has brought new hope, new pride of ownership, higher standards 
of living, to a substantial portion of the people of western Europe. 

“European data alone are of course insufficient for a determination 
of domestic policies. The applicability of European data to con- 
ditions in the United States is open to individual interpretation. 
What people may finally think about the future of the cooperative 
method will be linked with their views as to the economic, political, 
and social destinies of mankind.”’ 
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Extent of Consumers’ and Farmers’ Cooperation Abroad 


TaBLes 1 and 2, taken from the report, show respectively {hj 
activities of the retail and wholesale consumers’ associations at of 
the farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations in 1935. 









































Table 1.—Extent of Consumers’ Cooperative Enterprise in Specified Countries jp 
1935 
Local consumers’ cooperative societies 

‘ace Cees CTE REE 
ry | | y } 
‘ Popula- | rrade wa lesale 
ountry tion of eer Vv Va eseteey 
. alue of | Amount 
country | on - — | | Percent of goods of trade 

— | - smount2 | Bational | produced | 

Sy retail 

| trade 3 

3 cs as = , Ps ain - — ‘val 

Czechoslovakia. __._- 14, 729,536 | 4817,731 | 4903 | 4 $69, 264, 486 2.7 |4$8, 205, 738 |$39, 480, 00 
iccnsenccans 3, 705, 559 354,000 | 1,939 63, 111, 000 |__..__.....] 11, 205, 135 | 40, 336, 9: 
Finland....-........- 3, 762, 026 517,763 | 532 | 73,076, 586 | 25. 0-30.0 | 13, 631, 538 | 41, 637, 744 
France... caamsieiaedl 41, 228, 000 | 4 2, 540, 290 | 42,908 | 4 233, 544, 330 12.0 | 3,183,378 | 50, 265, 402 
Great Britain..._____ 46, 082,000 | 7,483,976 | 1,118 |1, 080, 545, 492 | 12.0 |354, 442, 375 |573, 137, 384 
Norway..............| 2,817, 124 138, 557 497 | 31,906,200 |_........_.] 4,477,200 | 10, 182, sx 
Eee 6, 211, 566 568, 161 624 | 103,716, 950 | 10.0 | 26, 337, 265 | 44,895, 945 
Switzerland._..______ 4,066,400 | 4402,535 | 4585 | 494, 299,933 | 10. 0-12.0 | 21, 408, 462 | 57, 573, 187 











‘ 1 - “hn there is some duplication of membership, these figures in general may be taken as representing 
amilies. 

3 Not including trade in consumer goods by agricultural societies, shown in table 2. 

3 Estimated. Total national retail trade includes also goods not dealt in by cooperatives, such as build 
ing materials and automobiles. The cooperative percentage of trade in foodstuffs and other household goods 
is much higher than shown by these figures. 









































4 1934. 
Table 2.—Extent of Farmers’ Cooperative Enterprise in Specified Countries in 
1935 
Local farmers’ cooperative societies 
ae. eee 
Central 

E i er «es bes 7 PT TT wade 
ef country P Purchasing | Marketing Total 
Be fy for members !| for members } 
— : | dei —— — | — 
+ 
re i Czechoslovakia_._| 7, 687, 864 597, 079 5, 376 | 2 $29, 248, 273 | 2 $58, 496, 550 | 2 $87, 744,823 | 2 $71, 990, 352 
5 enmark.-_____- 1, 994, 898 590, 853 5, 182 28,170,000 | 249, 525, 000 277, 695,000 | 34, 606, 410 
‘ Finland___....__. 2,993,479 | 366,134 | 1, 562 (3) (3) 60,076,440 | — 25, 195, 35 
a i inenadconse |19, 616,000 | 847,686 | 16,823 | (3) | (3) (3) (3 
| Great Britain__-_.| 9,216,400 | 150,016 | 1,090 | (3) (3) 54,119,154 | 2, 693, 325 
a Norway.......... 2, 013, 000 | ? 204, 356 | ? 1, 363 | (3) | (3) ? 36, 083, 466 ), 277, 48 
F Sweden.._______. 2, 484, 626 | 2 395,474 | 21, 541 | (3) (3) 2 54, 412, 800 15, 250, 626 
é Switzerland___-_-_- 2, 828, 624 | ? 362, 927 2 6, 136 | (?) | (3) (3) | 21, 324, 324 
u 1 Includes consumers’ goods as well as farm supplies.  ? 1934. 3 Figures incomplete or not availab| 
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{ Cooperative Practice Relative to Share Capital ' 


N A consumers’ cooperative association the funds necessary [or 

operation are usually contributed by the members, in the form of 
share capital or membership certificates. This practice is followed 
whether the members are individual persons or local associations. 


9 
“83a 





Die 


1 This article is based upon data accumulated for many years by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and u)00 
articles in the Nebraska Union Farmer (Omaha), issues of Feb. 10 and Mar. 10, 1937; Midland Cooper®'or 
(Minneapolis), February 1937; and Cooperative Consumer (Kansas City), Feb. 8, 1937. 
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Under the general practice the cooperative association pays a fixed, 
moderate rate of interest on this capital. The surplus ‘“earnings’’ 
made through the activities of the association are returned to the 
members in proportion to their patronage. The theory back of these 
practices is that while capital is necessary to carry on the cooperative 
business, the lifeblood of the enterprise is not the member’s capital 
but his patronage, and it is patronage therefore that should be 
rewarded. A few associations have even gone so far as to abolish the 
payment of all interest on capital, on the ground that the use of the 
member’s capital is his contribution to the good of the organization. 
Such organizations often limit the share holdings to one share per 
member, so that each contributes an equal amount to the society. 

Several variants of the recognized pattern have appeared from time 
to time. 

One large association in the Middle West started operations as a 
collective-buying agency without any capital stock. Its present 
capital has been built up out of the savings made through its activities. 
Under its present policy, adopted after several years’ operation, each 
member association is required to own 5 shares of common stock at 
$100 each, plus an additional share for each 50 members. The mem- 
ber’s patronage refunds are applied to the purchase of these shares 
until these minimum requirements are met. Any surplus thereafter 
is retained for 5 years as preferred stock. At the end of that time the 
par value of the preferred stock is paid in cash to the member associa- 
tion. Thus a certain amount of the preferred stock (the delayed 
patronage refund) is returned each year. This system, called the 
“revolving fund” plan, has been adopted recently by several other 
large organizations. It has the advantage of providing a source of 
ready capital. One commentator, however, states that it may have 
disadvantages also; and he points out that 5 years is a long period 
over which to defer the return of patronage refunds and may make 
the saving too remote to appeal to the average member, and that the 
association assumes a definite obligation at the end of the 5-year 
period, during which time conditions may have so changed as to make 
the meeting of this obligation embarrassing, if not impossible. 

Karly in 1937 a local Nebraska association reorganized its entire 
capital structure. This was an old association which, although its 
paid-in share capital had never exceeded $2,900, had built up a net 
worth of some $25,000. Its recent annual meeting decided (1) to 
issue shares of $1 each, such shares to be nonassessable, nontransfer- 
able, nonredeemable, and without interest; (2) to redeem at par all of 
the old shares outstanding and to issue to each of the present members a 
new $1 share; and (3) to apply $1 of the patronage refunds of nonmem- 
bers to the purchase of a $1 share, so that all patrons will automatically 
become members. The organization expects by this method to bring 
into membership many persons in the community who would not in- 
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vest in a share at the old price. Such a procedure, of course, «.\||x 
for greatly intensified educational work in cooperative principles . 
practices in order to make convinced cooperators of the new mem|yers. 

A third plan, dubbed the “rotating-capital plan’’, is described in , 
recent issue of the Nebraska Union Farmer.? Under this system ihe 
patronage refunds due each year are paid that year, partly im cash and 
partly in new shares, the exact proportions being determined by the 
annual meeting. The amount of share capital desired for operation 
of the business is determined each year by the members, and the 
amount of reserve is limited to a definite proportion of the capital, 
Thus both the capital and the reserves fluctuate in amount according 
to the needs of the business. Any surpluses are used to retire ol( 
shares of stock in the order of their serial number or date of issue. 

Several advantages are claimed for this method: (1) It results not 
only in adding new members, but also in eliminating the members 
who do not trade with the association. The older members who con- 
tinue to patronize the association remain in membership by virtue of 
the new shares purchased through their patronage refunds. This plan 
insures that after a period of time the shares will all be held by the 
active members of the association. (2) It encourages loyal, active 
members, for only by patronage can the individual continue in mem- 
bership. (3) It eliminates the person who is interested in his cooper- 
tive membership only because it is a good investment, for if he does 
not utilize the services of the organization he will eventually find his 
investment returned to him. As the article in question states, the 
plan “‘works like this: No patronage, no refund; no refund, no new 
shares; with no new shares, and the old shares retired, no membership; 
result—only loyal patrons remain,” 


Many cooperators are advocating the complete elimination of interest to capital. 
This, it appears, would be as unsound and unfair a practice as the payment of too 
high a rate. The use of capital does have a value. That value results from the 
sacrifice of those who have created and conserved capital. * * * 

Cooperationists do not seek to confiscate or destroy capital, but only to operate 
a system that is just and fair to every interest concerned, including those who 
furnish the capital. * * * 

Leaving the matter of determining the amount of working capital each year 
with the shareholders at their annual meeting will, I believe, have a tendency to 
guard against overexpansion by ambitious managers or boards, and hold them 
within the limits of their capabilities. Lowering the amount of outstanding 
capital whenever advisable will likewise lower the amount of interest expense, 
and make the savings larger. * * * 

The rotating-capital plan would tend to keep each member’s capital investment 
in the cooperative in proportion to the amount of his business. This means that 
each would finance his own service. The member whose patronage is small would 
accumulate fewer shares than the one whose business is larger. This would |\¢ 
fair and just to all.? 





? Nebraska Union Farmer (Omaha, Nebr.), Mar. 10, 1937, p. 8. 
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Labor and Social Effects of Migration by Trailer 


HAT the growing use of automobile-trailer dwellings makes it 
| omnes for State and local governments to provide new regu- 
latory codes and revise codes already existing, to protect the welfare 
and health of those living under the new conditions as well as those 
conventionally housed, is stressed in a recent report of the American 
Municipal Association.’ In certain localities the policy has been to 
discourage trailer migration, either by imposing relatively heavy 
registration fees or by failure to provide adequate facilities for park- 
ing. Other agencies, taking a long view and expecting the use of 
houses on wheels to expand, are planning in such a way that their 
use may not become a hazard to occupants or neighbors. The 
trailer development has a decided bearing upon labor mobility. For 
seasonal workers such as fruit pickers and wheat harvesters, who 
heretofore have often traveled in cars, setting up tents or makeshift 
shelter, the trailer would afford decidedly improved living conditions. 
A large-scale manufacturer believes they may likewise become the 
permanent homes of industrial workers who could afford to buy a 
$500 trailer and a small plot of land. Thus trailer dwellers are not 
necessarily expected to become itinerants, although workers would 
be freer to migrate to areas where jobs might be available if they could 
move their houses with them. Of importance also will be the effect 
of trailers on vacation habits of the American people, and it is for 
vacations that a large proportion of such vehicles are being used at 
present. Control of both kinds of use must necessarily be provided. 

The Federal Government, taking into account the modern trend 
toward vacations on wheels, has undertaken the modernization of 
national park facilities to accommodate trailer vacationists. It is 
stated that many parks are already equipped to permit trailer park- 
ing, and that this movement will be extended in the coming years. 
A start has been made by making running water available for direct 
connection with trailers. In addition the occupants have access to 
general camp facilities for cooking and bathing. As yet there are 
only a few locations where electricity can be obtained and in only two 
is it possible to connect the trailer with electric power. 


' American Municipal Association. Report No. 114: The House Trailer, its Effect on State and Local 
‘overnment. Chicago, 850 East 58th Street, 1937. 
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The American Municipal Association has found that at leas; j° 
States have enacted laws governing tourist camps. These States ay 
Arizona, California, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Minnesotg 
Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Washinestoy, 
Such legislation usually provides for the licensing of camps. Inspec. 
tion is primarily for the purpose of enforcing reasonable standaris o/ 
public health and sanitation. Maine, Michigan, Texas, Florida, ay 
Ohio publish lists of “approved camps.”” In Michigan, Maine, Texas 
and an unnamed additional group of States, the camps are grade 
according to compliance with sanitary codes. Indiana, Kansas, an 
Oklahoma provide for the closing of camps that violate the sanitan 
codes, treating them as nuisances. The introduction of trailers makes 
it necessary that such laws be brought up to date and extended to 
cover trailers and trailer camps. 

Regulation of trailer camps is at present largely a county problem, 
as an analysis of the location of 1,000 camps discloses that between 
two-thirds and three-fourths are located outside the corporate limits 
of cities and villages but near their borders. 

State regulation of trailers and camps naturally applies in counties, 
but unless the counties themselves have zoning laws specifying type: 
of land use permitted in given areas, and defining the use to which 
private land may be put, difficulties may arise. For example, with- 
out enabling legislation, county officials may not require that trailer 
occupants lodge at a certain spot in preference to another which may 
suit their particular fancy. 

In all, 11 States have county zoning laws and in 4 of these the !egis- 
lation applies only in special counties. The States having county 
zoning laws are California, Georgia (certain counties), Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maryland (certain counties), Michigan, Mississippi (certain 
counties), Tennessee, Virginia (certain counties), Washington, an 
Wisconsin. 

In municipalities, especially in warm climates, the influx of trailers 
has made it necessary to enact special ordinances. In Florida, tlie 
municipalities of Clearwater, Fort Lauderdale, Miami, and St. Peters- 
burg have such ordinances, as do also Phoenix, Ariz., and the California 
cities of Banning, Long Beach, Oakland, and San Diego. Helena, 
Mont., has its own municipal trailer camp, which was built to provide 
space for 75 trailers formerly parked in various parts of the city. 

Control of trailers has also been attempted by placing limits upou 
the period of parking. In Oakland, Calif., this limit is 90 days and is 
probably imposed to encourage the use of the vehicles for vacations 
only. Where, as in Long Beach, Calif., the parking limit is 24 hours, 
the regulation promotes the use of trailer camps for permanent :n¢ 
seasonal occupancy. 
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As larger numbers of trailers congregate, cities will be faced with 
the need of adopting regulatory measures. They will no longer be 
able to follow the policy, now in evidence, of depending on State law. 
If trailers are allowed only in licensed camps the problem is much 
simplified. Where camps are overcrowded it may be necessary to 
permit the parking of trailers in other locations under strict sanitary 
and zoning regulations. In establishing standards the following items, 
compiled from provisions of existing trailer ordinances, are suggested 
by the American Municipal Association as worthy of consideration. 


_ Definition of “house trailer.” 13. Refuse and sewage disposal. 

_ Definition of ‘“‘trailer camp.”’ 14. Garbage receptacles. 

_ Location outside camp: Permit. | 15. Registration of trailer occupants. 

_ Location outside camp: Regulations. | 16. Time limit on period of stay. 

5. Trailer camp operation permit. 17. Removal of wheels. 

}. Application for camp permit. 18. Miscellaneous provisions. 

. Zoning of trailers and camps. 19. Miscellaneous duties of manager. 

s. Camp plan. 20. General regulating authority. 

9, Camp inspection, granting of permit. | 21. Inspection by city. 

10. Water supply. 22. Revocation or suspension of permit. 
11. Toilets. 23. Penalty for ordinance violation. 

12. Showers, slop sinks, baths. 





A number of other important questions must be settled, including 
record keeping, standards of occupancy, transient relief, education of 
children, and method of taxation. 

At present, information on trailers and occupants is extremely 
meager and unorganized. The study reviewed suggests that to over- 
come this draw-back camps should be required to give much of the 
needed information. If trailers are allowed to park outside camps, 
the necessary records could be obtained at the time a permit is issued 
for such location. 

With reference to the special services to itinerants the report states: 

The coming of the trailer has not seriously complicated the problem of pro- 
viding governmental service to itinerant workers. These persons previously 
lived in tents or home-made trailers and needed the same service then as they do 
now in their newer trailers. How to provide their children with an education, 
how to tax the family for governmental service performed, and how to assign 
responsibility for transient relief when necessary—these and other problems existed 
prior to the coming of the trailer. Only a few of these problems have been suc- 


cessfully solved and it is desirable that special attention continue to be given to 
their solution. 


To prevent overcrowding of trailers permanently occupied, govern- 
ments will have to enforce their respective building-code requirements 
covering cubic feet of space per occupant. This, it is believed, will 


raise difficulties, owing to the lack of uniformity as to what is a reason- 
able requirement. 






































INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


—_———_————_- --——_ 


National Labor Relations Act Declared Constitutional] 


N A recent decision, involving five separate cases, the Supreme 

Court of the United States sustained the constitutionality of the ' 
National Labor Relations Act. (57 Sup. Ct. 615.) One case? receiyed 
the unanimous approval of the judges, while the other four cases * were 
upheld by a vote of five to four. All five cases were appealed from 
lower courts and involved rulings of the National Labor Relation: 
Board which was established under the act. That act was approved 
by the President on July 5, 1935, and was designed to “diminish the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and foreign 
commerce.”’ All of the cases before the Court involved the question of 
“unfair labor practices.” By the terms of the act this term might 
include any or all of the following acts by an employer: (1) Inter- 
ference with, restraint, or coercion of employees in organization or 
x collective bargaining; (2) domination or interference with the forma- 
tion or administration of any labor organization; (3) encouragement of 
or discouragement from membership in any labor organization by 
discrimination in the matter of hiring, or period, term, or condition 
of employment; (4) discharge or discrimination against an employee 
because of the filing of charges against an employer; and (5) refusal to 
bargain collectively with representatives of the employees. 

The Supreme Court in passing upon the cases was confronted witli 
the problem as to whether the Congress had gone beyond its power in 
the matter of employer-employee relationships. The Court, either 
q unanimously or by a majority opinion, held that Congress did have 
ie the power to regulate interstate commerce. 

) Motorbus case.—-The unanimous opinion related to the case of an 
operator of motorbusses between the District of Columbia and \1r- 
ginia. The employing company contended that the enforcement 0! 
¢ the act violated the commerce clause as well as other parts of the 

Constitution. It urged even more strongly that the act attempted to 


a eS 





1 For the text of this law, known as the Wagner-Connery Act, see Monthly Labor Review, August 19° 
(pp. 369-377). 

3 Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co. 

3 The Associated Press; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; Fruehauf Trailer Co.; and The Friedman-//or') 
Marks Clothing Co. 
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regulate labor relations in all employments whether interstate or 
‘atrastate, and would therefore be void; as an attempted regulation of 
intrastate commerce, “‘the whole must fall because its provisions are 
unseverable.”’ Mr. Justice Roberts, delivering the opinion of the 
Court, held that this argument was “plainly untenable.” ‘The act 
limits the jurisdiction of the Board to instances which fall within 
the commerce power and if the Board should exceed the jurisdiction 
conferred upon it, any party aggrieved is at liberty to challenge its 
action.” 

Associated Press case.—In the Associated Press case, the majority 
opinion, again read by Mr. Justice Roberts, held that such agency was 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


It is an instrumentality set up by constituent members who are engaged in a 
commercial business for profit, and as such instrumentality acts as an exchange or 
clearing house of news as between the respective members and as a supplier to 
members of news gathered through its own domestic and foreign activities. These 
operations involve the constant use of channels of interstate and foreign communi- 
cation. They amount to commercial intercourse and such intercourse is com- 
merce within the meaning of the Constitution. Interstate communication of a 
business nature, whatever the means of such communication, is interstate com- 
merece regulable by Congress under the Constitution. 


The Court outlined briefly the purposes of the act, and in answer 
to the claim of the agency that the discharged employee was far 
removed from interstate activity, said: 


We think, however, it is obvious that strikes or labor disturbances amongst 
this class of employees would have as direct an effect upon the activities of the 
petitioner as similar disturbances amongst those who operate the teletype ma- 


chines or as a strike amongst the employees of telegraph lines over which peti- 
tioner’s messages travel. 


Does the act, as contended by the Associated Press, abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press? The majority opinion held that it 
did not and that the contention had “no relevance to the circumstances 
of the instant case but is an unsound generalization.” 


The order of the Board in nowise cireumscribes the full freedom and liberty of 
the petitioner to publish the news as it desires it published or to enforce policies 
of its own choosing with respect to the editing and rewriting of news for publica- 
tion, and the petitioner is free at any time to discharge Watson or any editorial 
employee who fails to comply witb the policies it may adopt. 


The minority opinion, read by Mr. Justice Sutherland, made 
special reference to the abridgment of freedom of the press, as follows: 


The destruction or abridgment of a free press—which constitutes one of the 
most dependable avenues through which information of public and governmental 
activities may be transmitted to the people—would be an event so evil in its 
consequences that the least approach toward that end should be halted at the 
threshold. 

Freedom is not a mere intellectual abstraction; and it is not merely a word to 
adorn an oration upon occasions of patriotic rejoicing. It is an intensely practical 
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reality, capable of concrete enjoyment in a multitude of ways day by day. hen 
applied to the press, the term “freedom” is not to be narrowly confined; 4 ;; 
obviously means more than publication and circulation. 

Steel case-—The majority decision in the Jones & Laughlin Ste,) 
Corporation case was written by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes. [Hp 
traced the history of the case, mentioned the vast business of the 
company, and analyzed the reasoning of the company challenging ¢}, 
act. In general the act was attacked as being an attempt to regulate 
all industry “‘thus invading the reserved powers of the States oye; 
their local concerns.” It was argued that at best the references jy 
the act to interstate and foreign commerce are ‘‘colorable’’: tha; 
the act was not ‘‘a true regulation of such commerce or of matters 
which directly affect it but on the contrary has the fundamental ob je¢; 
of placing under the compulsory supervision of the Federal Goyern- 
ment all industrial labor relations within the Nation.” The Cour 
commented that the argument sought support in the broad words of 
the preamble of the act, and that it had been insisted that the legis. 
lative history of the act showed ‘“‘an essential universal purpose in the 
light of which its scope cannot be limited by either construction or 
by the application of the separabiltty clause.” If this argument was 
sound, ‘‘the act would necessarily fall by reason of the limitation 
upon the Federal power which inheres in the constitutional grant, 
as well as because of the explicit reservation of the tenth amendment.” 
The Chief Justice also remarked that the authority of the Federa! 
Government ‘may not be pushed to such an extreme as to destroy 
the distinction, which the commerce clause itself establishes, between 
commerce ‘among the several States’ and the internal concerns of « 
State.” ‘That distinction’’, he said, ‘‘is vital to the maintenance of 
our Federal system.” But, he continued: 

We are not at liberty to deny effect to specific provisions, which Congress has 
constitutional power to enact, by superimposing upon them inferences from 
general legislative declarations of an ambiguous character, even if found in th 
same statute. The cardinal prince ole of statutory construction is to save and 
not to destroy. We have repeatedly held that as between two possible inter. 
pretations of a statute, by one of which it would be unconstitutional and by th: 
other valid, our plain duty is to adopt that which will save the act. Even + 
avoid a serious doubt the rule is the same. 

The majority opinion concluded that the National Labor Relations 
Act may be construed “so as to operate within the sphere of consti- 
tutional authority.” ‘There can be no question’’, it was pointed 
out, that the commerce contemplated by the act ‘‘is interstate and 
foreign commerce in the constitutional sense.”’ By the terms of the 
act ‘‘affecting commerce” means in commerce, or burdening or ob- 
structing commerce or the free flow of commerce, or having led or 
tending to lead to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing com- 
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merce or the free flow of commerce. ‘This definition, the Court 
showed, was one of exclusion, and stated further that— 


The grant of authority to the Board does not purport to extend to the rela- 
tionship between all industrial employees and employers. Its terms do not 
impose collective bargaining upon all industry regardless of effects upon interstate 
or foreign commerce. It purports to reach only what may be deemed to burden 
or obstruct that commerce and, thus qualified, it must be construed as contem- 
plating the exercise of control within constitutional bounds. It is a familiare 
principle that acts which directly burden or obstruct interstate or foreign coin- 
merce, or its free flow, are within the reach of the congressional power. Acts 
having that effect are not rendered immune because they grow out of labor 
disputes. 


As to the right of the employees to organize under the terms of the 
act, the majority opinion stated that it was a ‘fundamental right.” 


Employees have as clear a right to organize and select their representatives for 
lawful purposes as the respondent has to organize its business and select its own 
officers and agents. Discrimination and coercion to prevent the free exercise of 
the right of employees to self-organization and representation is a proper subject 
for condemnation by competent legislative authority. Long ago we stated the 
reason for labor organizations. We said that they were organized out of the 
necessities of the situation; that a single employee was helpless in dealing with 
an employer; that he was dependent ordinarily on his daily wage for the main- 
tenance of himself and family; that if the employer refused to pay him the wages 
that he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on an equality with their employer. 


In concluding the majority opinion, the Court distinguished 
previously decided cases advanced by the company, and ordered the 
reinstatement and reimbursement of the discharged employees. The 
Court held that the National Labor Relations Board acted ‘within 
its competency and that the act is valid as here applied.” 

Trailer case.—In the case of Fruehauf Trailer Co., the majority 
opinion held that the National Labor Relations Act was constitutional 
as applied to this company, a manufacturer of automobile trailers in 
Detroit, Mich. It was applicable, the Court said, since the manu- 
facturing and assembling operations at the plant in Detroit were 
essentially connected with and dependent upon purchases and sales, 
as well as the distribution of the products, outside the State of Michi- 
gan. It was also found that the raw materials used in the manufacture 
of such equipment were received in Detroit from outside the State of 
Michigan. The Court supported the findings of the Board that the 
company was engaged in an unfair labor practice as set forth in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Olothing case.—In this case, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, delivering 
the majority opinion, held that insofar as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act was applicable to employment relationships between a 
manufacturer of men’s clothing and its employees the act was a 
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constitutional exercise of power of Congress to regulate inters: ajo 
commerce. ‘The opinion pointed out that more than 99 percent 0: {hj 
raw materials used in the manufacture of clothing were shipped ‘pio 
the State and that, in approximately 82 percent of the sales, the 
finished product was shipped out to other States for resale. In this 
case, as well as the Trailer case, the Court held that the same reasons 
which prompted the majority to uphold the Steel Company cas, 
“existed in the disposition of these cases. 

Lhissenting opinions.—In the dissenting opinons, Justices McK ey- 
nolds, Van Devanter, Sutherland, and Butler combined three of th 
cases, declaring that Congress had exceeded its powers in the enact- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act. 

e The dissenting Justices thought that the decisions of the lower 
courts in these cases were sound. Reference was particularly made 
‘in the dissenting opinion to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
N. R. A. and Guffey Coal cases in which it was held that the power of 
Congress under the commerce clause did not extend to employer- 
employee relationships in the manufacture of goods. “The Court 
as we think, departs from the well-established principles followed in 
these cases”, Mr. Justice McReynolds stated. 

It was the opinion of the minority that the act placed in the hands 
of the Board power of control over local industry ‘beyond anything 
heretofore deemed permissible.” 

In the minority opinion read by Mr. Justice McReynolds, several! 
inquiries were directed at the majority. Granting that the theory of 
a continuous “stream of commerce’’, as now defined is correct, will it 
become the duty of the Federal Government hereafter to suppress 
every strike or disturbance which may block that stream? And since 
Congress had now entered the field, would labor relations between the 
manufacturer and his employees be removed from all control by the 
State? 

The minority opinion pointed out that there were two distinct 
phases in the business of manufacture—that involving the raw mate- 
rial and that involving the actual process of manufacture. Each, the 
opinion said, was a separate and local activity, whether the industry 
was small or large. It would be unreasonable and unprecedented if 
the commerce clause conferred upon Congress power in these local 
activities. Whatever effect any cause of discontent might eventually 
have upon commerce it was too indirect to require Congressional regu- 
lation. As to the rights of employer and employee in the matter of 
employment contracts, the minority Justices felt that ‘the right to 
contract is fundamental and includes the privilege of selecting those 
with whom one is willing to assume contractual obligations. This 
right is unduly abridged.” 
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Railway Labor Act Upheld by United States Supreme 
Court 


N IMPORTANT decision affecting labor relations was rendered 

by the United States Supreme Court on March 29, 1937, when 

it unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the Railway Labor Act.' 

(Virginian Railway Co. v. System Federation No. 40, etc., et al., 57 
Sup. Ct. 592.) 

The case concerned a labor organization, known as System Federa- 
tion No. 40, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Virginian Railway Co., an interstate rail carrier. The Federation, 
representing the shop-craft employees of the railroad company, 
brought an action in the District Court for Eastern Virginia. The 
purpose of the suit was to force the railroad company to recognize and 
deal with the Federation as the duly accredited representative of the 
employees of the mechanical department. It was also the Federation’s 
objective to restrain the company from “interfering with, influencing 
or coercing its shop-craft employees in their free choice of representa- 
tives for the purpose of contracting” with the company “with respect 
to rules, rates of pay and working conditions, and for the purpose of 
considering and settling disputes’? between the company and the 
employees. 

Following the failure of a strike in 1922 by the affiliated shop employ- 
ees, other employees organized a local union known as the Mechanical 
Department Association of the Virginian Railway. This association 
entered into an agreement with the company regarding rates of pay, 
working conditions, and settlement of labor disputes. It was stated, 
however, in the course of the case at issue, that no substantial grievance 
had ever been presented to the company by the association, and that 
the company maintained some measure of control over the organiza- 
tion. Five years after the strike, the American Federation of Labor 
formed a local organization which in 1934 demanded recognition by 
the railroad of its right “‘to represent the shop-craft employees.” In 
establishing its authority the union sought the aid of the National 
Mediation Board provided for under the amended Railway Labor 
Act. After an election held to determine representatives for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, the Board certified the Federation as 
the duly accredited representative of the employees in the shop crafts. 

The lower court supported the ruling of the Board. The court also 
found that the company had tried to influence its employees against 
affiliation with any union except with the one maintained by the rail- 
road, and to prevent its employees from choosing their own repre- 
sentatives. A decree issued by the court directed the company to deal 
with the Federation and forbade any agreements with other groups 





' For text of act of May 20, 1926, as amended in 1934, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 354). 
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or the organizing of any union “for the purpose of interfering \jt) 
the Federation as the accredited representative of such employ: os.” 
The Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit later affirmed the decree 
and the company carried the case to the United States Supreme (C\,ir¢. 

The main contention of the railroad company was that the proce ure 
in the Railway Labor Act relative to certification of representatiy os of 
a craft imposed no “legally enforceable obligation’? upon the railroad 
to negotiate with the certified representative. Again, the company 
raised the objection that to have the act apply to its ‘back shop” 
employees was not a regulation of interstate commerce authorize by 
the commerce clause of the Constitution of the United States. The 
railroad also raised the question of a denial of due process guaranteed 
by the fifth amendment, by the imposition on the carrier of an obli- 
gation “to negotiate with a labor union authorized to represent its 
employees, and restrains it from making agreements with any other 
labor organization.” 

Mr. Justice Stone, rendering the opinion of the Court, traced the 
history of the agency established to consider disputes among railroad 
employees. By the provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920 
(41 Stat. 456), Congress created the Railroad Labor Board “as 
means for the peaceful settlement by agreement or by arbitration, of 
labor controversies between interstate carriers and their employees.” 
Continuing, the Court showed that Congress was aware of the im- 
potence of the Board and also of the fact that “its authority was 
generally not recognized or respected by the railroads or their em- 
ployees.’’ Accordingly, new legislation was adopted in 1926 under 
which Congress continued the policy ‘“‘of encouraging the amicable 
adjustment of labor disputes by their voluntary submission to arbi- 
tration before an impartial board’’, but also provided the means ‘‘fo: 
enforcing the award obtained by arbitration between the parties to 
labor disputes.”’ 

The court referred to several sections of the act of 1926, relative 
to the designation of representatives, and to a case? wherein it had 
been held by the Supreme Court ‘‘that employees were free to organize 
and to make choice of their representatives without the ‘coercive influ- 
ence’ and ‘pressure’ of a company union.” The prohibition against 
interference on the part of the employer was made more explicit by a 
1934 amendment. 

The railroad company did not challenge, the Court said, ‘‘that part 
of the decree which enjoins any interference by it with the free choice 
of representatives by its employees, and the fostering in the circum- 
stances of this case, of the company union.”’ As to the contention 
of the company that the act afforded no legal sanction for the com- 
pulsory dealing with the union, the Court said: 





5 Tezas & New Orleans Railroad Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 281 U. S. 548. 
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It is, we think, not open to doubt that Congress intended that this requirement 
be mandatory upon the railroad employer, and that its command, in a proper 
case, be enforced by the courts. The policy of the Transportation Act of encour- 
aging voluntary adjustment of labor disputes, made manifest by those provisions 
of the act which clearly contemplated the moral force of public opinion as afford- 
ing its ultimate sanction, was, as we have seen, abandoned by the enactment of 
the Railway Labor Act. Neither the purposes of the later act, as amended, nor 
its provisions when read, as they must be, in the light of our decision in the Rail- 
way Clerks case, supra, lend support to the contention that its enactments, which 
are mandatory in form and capable of enforcement by judicial process, were 
intended to be without legal sanction. 

Experience had shown, before the amendment of 1934, that when there was no 
dispute as to the organizations authorized to represent the employees, and when 
there was willingness of the employer to meet such representative for a discus- 
sion of their grievances, amicable adjustment of differences had generally followed 
and strikes had been avoided. On the other hand, a prolific source of dispute 
had been the maintenance by the railroads of company unions and the denial 
by railway management of the authority of representatives chosen by their 
emplcyees. 


In considering the propriety of the legislation by the Congress, the 
Court expressed the opinion that— 


We cannot ignore the judgment of Congress, deliberately expressed in legisla- 
tion, that where the obstruction of the company union is removed, the meeting 
of employers and employees at the conference table is a powerful aid to industrial 
peace. Moreover, the resources of the Railway Labor Act are not exhausted if 
negotiation fails in the first instance to result in agreement. If disputes concern- 
| ing changes in rates of pay, rules or working conditions, are “not adjusted by the 
parties in conference’’, either party may invoke the mediation services of the 
Mediation Board, section 5, First, or the parties may agree to seek the benefits 
of the arbitration provision of section 7. With the coercive influence of the 
company union ended, and in view of the interest of both parties in avoiding a 
strike, we cannot assume that negotiation, as required by the decree, will not 
result in agreement, or lead to successful mediation or arbitration, or that the 
attempt to secure one or another through the relief which the district court 
gave is not worth the effort. 


As to the public interest involved in the legislation— 


More is involved than the settlement of a private controversy without appre- 
ciable consequences to the public. The peaceable settlement of labor controversies, 
especially where they may seriously impair the ability of an interstate rail carrier 
to perform its service to the public, is a matter of public concern. That is testi- 
fied to by the history of the legislation now before us, the reports of committees 
of Congress having the proposed legislation in charge, and by our common know]l- 
edge. Courts of equity may, and frequently do, go much farther both to give 
and withhold relief in furtherance of the public interest than they are accustomed 
to go when only private interests are involved. 


The Court next considered the constitutionality of the Railway 


Labor Act and the validity of the act under the commerce clause, 
and said: 


The power of Congress over interstate commerce extends to such regulations 
of the relations of rail carriers to their employees as are reasonably calculated to 
prevent the interruption of interstate commerce by strikes and their attendant 
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disorders (Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 347-348). The Railway Labor Aq 
section 2, declares that its purposes, among others, are “To avoid any int rryp. 
tion to commerce or to the operation of any carrier engaged therein’, aij “4, 
provide for the prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes concerning rates o 
pay, rules, or working conditions.’”” The provisions of the act and its history 
to which reference has been made, establish that such are its purposes, and thai 
the latter is in aid of the former. What has been said indicates clearly that jt, 
provisions are aimed at the settlement of industrial disputes by the promotio, 
of collective bargaining between employers and the authorized representative 
their employees, and by mediation and arbitration when such bargaining does jo; 
result in agreement. It was for Congress to make the choice of the means jy 
which its objective of securing the uninterrupted service of interstate railroad; 
was to be secured, and its judgment, supported as it is by our long experience wit) 
industrial disputes, and the history of railroad labor relations, to which we haye 
referred, is not open to review here. The means chosen are appropriate to the 
end sought and hence are within the congressional power. (See Railway Clerk; 
case, supra, 570; Railraod Retirement Baord v. Alton R. Co., 295 U. 8. 330, 369. 


As to the application of the act to “back shop” employees, the 
Court outlined the nature of the work in the following language: 


Of the 824 employees in the 6 shop crafts eligible to vote for a choice of repre. 
sentatives, 322 work in petitioner’s ‘‘back shops” at Princeton, W. Va. The) 
are there engaged in making classified repairs, which consist of heavy repairs on 
locomotives and cars withdrawn from service for that purpose for long periods 
(an average of 105 days for locomotives and 109 days for cars). The repair work 
is upon the equipment used by petitioner in its transportation service, 97 percent 
of which is interstate. At times a continuous stream of engines and cars passes 
through the “back shops’’ for such repairs. When not engaged in repair work, 
the back-shop employees perform “store order work’’, the manufacture of materia! 
such as rivets and repair parts, to be placed in railroad stores for use at the 
Princeton shop and other points on the line. 

The activities in which these employees are engaged have such a relation to 
the other confessedly interstate activities of the petitioner that they are to be 


regarded as a part of them. All taken together fall within the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce. 


In answering the contention of the railroad that they could close 
their shops and turn the repair work over to independent companies, 
the Court observed as follows: 


Whether the railroad should do its repair work in its own shops, or in those of 
another, is a question of railroad management. It is petitioner’s determination 
to make its own repairs which has brought its relations with shop employees 
within the purview of the Railway Labor Act. It is the nature of the work done 
and its relation to interstate transportation which afford adequate basis for tlie 
exercise of the regulatory power of Congress. 


In answering the contention of the railroad company that the 
certificate of the National Mediation Board was invalid, the Cour 
explained the method of election and said that— 


The practice contended for is undoubtedly desirable, but it is not required 
by the present statute or by the authorities upon which petitioner relies. The 
National Mediation Board makes no order. The command which the decree of 
the Court enforces is that of the statute, not of the Board. Its certificate t)a! 
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the  ederation is the authorized representative of the employees is the ultimate 

fnding of fact prerequisite to enforcement by the courts of the command of the 

statute. There is no contention that this finding is conclusive in the absence of 

a finding of the basic facts on which it rests—that is to say, the number of eligible 

yoters, the number participating in the election, and the choice of the majority 
' of those who participate. Whether the certification, if made as to those facts, is 
' conclusive, it is unnecessary now to determine. But we think it plain that if 
‘the Board omits to certify any of them, the omitted fact is open to inquiry by 
the court asked to enforce the command of the statute. (See Dismuke v. United 
States, 297 U. 8. 167, 171-173.) Such inquiry was made by the trial court, which 
found the number of eligible voters and thus established the correctness of the 
Board’s ultimate conclusion. The certificate, which conformed to the statutory 
requirement, was prima facie sufficient, and was not shown to be invalid for want 
of the requisite supporting facts. 


The Court finally disposed of the contention of the company that 
the injunction granted was prohibited by the provisions of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act (47 Stat. 70). 


“The evident purpose”’ of the act, said Mr. Justice Stone— 


was not to preclude mandatory injunctions, but to forbid blanket injunctions 
against labor unions, which are usually prohibitory in form, and to confine the 
' injunction to the particular acts complained of and found by the Court. We 
deem it unnecessary to comment on other similar objections, except to say that 
they are based on strained and unnatural constructions of the words of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, and conflict with its declared purpose, section 2, that the employee 
“shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of such representatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

It suffices to say that the Norris-La Guardia Act can affect the present decree 
only so far as its provisions are found to conflict with those of section 2, Ninth, of 
the Railway Labor Act, authorizing the relief which has been granted. Such 
provisions cannot be rendered nugatory by the earlier and more general provisions 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act, 


The Court therefore affirmed the decision of the lower court. 
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Minimum-Wage Law of Washington State Held 
Constitutional 


HE Supreme Court on March 29, 1937, declared that the mini. 

mum-wage law for women and minors in the State of Washingtoy 
was a valid and proper exercise of power by the legislature of that 
State (West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 57 Sup. Ct. 578). By a five to 
four decision the Court reversed a previous ruling on the question of 
the constitutionality of minimum-wage laws. As late as June 1936 
the Court, by the same division, had declared unconstitutional the 
minimum-wage law of New York. The decision in the New York 
case was based on one made in the Adkins case in 1923,' when tli 
Minimum-Wage Act passed by Congress for the District of Columbi: 
was declared unconstitutional as representing an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the individual right of freedom of contract. 

The Washington State minimum-wage law, recently in question, 
was adopted in 1913. Prior to its consideration by the United States 
Supreme Court it had twice been upheld by the supreme court of th 
State. Justification of that legislation had been based by the legis- 
lature on the necessity of protecting women and minors ‘‘from con- 
ditions of labor which have a pernicious effect on their health or 
morals.”” Under the police powers of the State, it was declared that 
inadequate wages and unsanitary conditions of labor exert such 4 
pernicious effect. If, upon investigation by the commission estab- 
lished to administer the act, it was found that the wages paid to 
women were “inadequate to supply them necessary cost of living and 
to maintain the workers in health’’, the commission was empowered to 
hold and establish an adequate minimum wage. 

In the present case, one Elsie Parrish was employed as a chamber- 
maid by the West Coast Hotel Co. She brought an action to recover 
the difference between the minimum ($14.50 a week of 48 hours) es- 
tablished in accordance with the law and the wages paid her. 

The hotel company challenged the Minimum Wage Act -as repug- 
nant to the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and relied upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Minimum-Wage case in the District of Colum)ia. 


1 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 U. S. 525). 
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Majority Opinion 


A yrTaL question was presented as to whether the minimum-wage 
laws of the District of Columbia and New York were distinguishable. 
The majority opinion of the Supreme Court, read by Mr. Chief Justice 


' Hughes, referred to the decision in the New York Minimum-Wage case * 
‘in which the majority of the Court affirmed the judgment, “as the 
“Court considered that the only question before it was whether the 


Adkins case was distinguishable and that reconsideration of that deci- 
sion had not been sought.” In the present case, however, the ques- 
tion of reconsideration was declared to be “open and is necessarily 


presented.” The Chief Justice made reference to the decision in the 


State court of Washington, upholding the Minimum-Wage Act, and 
said that ‘“‘we are of the opinion that this ruling of the State court 
demands on our part a reexamination of the Adkins case.’ 


The importance of the question, in which many States having similar laws are 
concerned, the close division by which the decision in the Adkins case was reached, 
and the economic conditions which have supervened, and in the light of which the 
reasonableness of the exercise of the protective power of the State must be con- 
sidered, make it not only appropriate, but we think imperative, that in deciding 
the present case the subject should receive fresh consideration. 


The history of minimum-wage litigation was reviewed briefly, and 
in discussing the alleged deprivation of freedom of contract, which 
was the principal objection raised in the prior cases, the Court said: 


The principle which must control our decision is not in doubt. The constitu- 
tional provision invoked is the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment 
governing the States, as the due-process clause invoked in the Adkins case gov- 
erned Congress. In each case the violation alleged by those attacking minimum- 
wage regulation for women is deprivation of freedom of contract. What is this 
freedom? The Constitution does not speak of freedom of contract. It speaks 
of liberty and prohibits the deprivation of liberty without due process of law. 
In prohibiting that deprivation the Constitution does not recognize an absolute 
and uncontrollable liberty. Liberty in each of its phases has its history and 
connotation. But the liberty safeguarded is liberty in a socia) organization 
which requires the protection of law against the evils which menace the health, 
safety, morals, and welfare of the people. Liberty under the Constitution is thus 
necessarily subject to the restraints of due process, and regulation which is reason- 
able in relation to its subject and is adopted in the interests of the community is 
due process. 


The Adkins case, it was held, was ‘‘a departure from the true appli- 
cation of the principles governing the regulation by the State of the 
relation of employer and employed.” The Court, though recognizing 
the ‘earnestness and vigor” of the majority opinion in the Adkins case, 
found it “impossible to reconcile that ruling with these well-considered 
declarations.” 


What can be closer to the public interest than the health of women and their 
protection from unscrupulous and overreaching employers? And if the protection 





* Morehead v. Tipaldo (298 U. S. 587). 
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of women is a legitimate end of the exercise of State power, how can it be so | tha; 
the requirement of the payment of a minimum wage fairly fixed in order : meet 
the very necessities of existence is not an admissible means to that end’ 7), 
legislature of the State was clearly entitled to consider the situation of women jy 
employment, the fact that they are in the class receiving the least pay, that thejy 
bargaining power is relatively weak, and that they are the ready victims o/ tho. 
who would take advantage of their necessitous circumstances. The legislatyy, 
was entitled to adopt measures to reduce the evils of the “sweating systein’’, th, 
exploiting of workers at wages so low as to be insufficient to meet the bare cost 0 
living, thus making their very helplessness the occasion of a most injurious cop. 
petition. The legislature had the right to consider that its minimum-wage jp. 
quirements would be an important aid in carrying out its policy of protection, 
The adoption of similar requirements by many States evidences a deep-seated 
conviction both as to the presence of the evil and as to the means adapted to check 
it. Legislative response to that conviction cannot be regarded as arbitrary o; 
capricious and that is all we have to decide. Even if the wisdom of the policy }) 
regarded as debatable and its effects uncertain, still the legislature is entitled to 
its judgment. 

Cognizance was taken of recent economic changes and it was 
pointed out that— 

The exploitation of a class of workers who are in an unequal position wit! 
respect to bargaining power and are thus relatively defenseless against the denial 
of a living wage is not only detrimental to their health and well-being but casts a 
direct burden for their support upon the community. What these workers lose 
in wages the taxpayers are called upon to pay. The bare cost of living must be 
met. We may take judicial notice of the unparalleled demands for relief which 
arose during the recent period of depression and still continue to an alarming 
extent despite the degree of economic recovery which has been achieved. * * 

The community is not bound to provide what is in effect a subsidy for uncon- 
scionable employers. The community may direct its law-making power to correct 
the abuse which springs from their selfish disregard of the public interest. 


The conclusion, therefore, of the majority of the Court was that the 
decision in the minimum-wage case in the District of Columbia, con- 
monly referred to as the Adkins case, must be overruled. Thus the 
Court has decreed that the State legislatures have the power to enact 


reasonable minimum-wage legislation to correct a recognized evil in 
the industrial life of the Nation. 


Minority Opinion 


A MINORITY opinion by Mr. Justice Sutherland, concurred in by 
Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, and Butler, held that the judg- 
ment of the lower court should be reversed. The minority group 
based its position on the two celebrated cases concerning the District 
of Columbia and the New York minimum-wage laws, observing that 
the Washington law was “‘in every substantial respect identical with 
the statute involved in the Adkins case.’”” While the majority opinion 
did not consider the Washington law an arbitrary discrimination be- 
cause it did not apply to men, the minority opinion took notice of this 
in the following language: 
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The Washington statute, like the one for the District of Columbia, fixes mini- 
mum wages for adult women. Adult men and their employers are left free to 
yargain as they please; and it is a significant and an important fact that all State 
statutes to which our attention has been called are of like character. The com- 
non-law rules restricting the power of women to make contracts have, under our 
system, long since practically disappeared. Women today stand upon a legal 
and political equality with men. There is no longer any reason why they should 
be put in different classes in respect of their legal right to make contracts; nor 
should they be denied, in effect, the right to compete with men for work paying 
lower wages which men may be willing to accept. And it is an arbitrary exercise 
of the legislative power to do so. 

Difference of sex affords no reasonable ground for making a restriction applicable 
to the wage contracts of all working women from which like contracts of all 
working men are left free. Certainly a suggestion that the bargaining ability of 
the average woman is not equal to that of the average man would lack substance. 
The ability to make a fair bargain, as everyone knows, does not depend upon sex. 


In concluding the minority opinion, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
observed: 


It may be said that a statute absolutely fixing wages in the various industries 
at definite sums and forbidding employers and employees from contracting for 
any other than those designated, would probably not be thought to be constitu- 
tional. It is hard to see why the power to fix minimum wages does not connote a 
like power in respect of maximum wages. And yet, if both powers be exercised 
insuch a way that the minimum and the maximum so nearly approach each other 
as to become substantially the same, the right to make any contract in respect 
of wages will have been completely abrogated. 





 —>-2-0-0-< a 


Minimum-Wage Law of Washington State 


HE United States Supreme Court having upheld the constitu- 

tionality of the minimum-wage law of the State of Washington, 
the indications are that other States will adopt similar legislation. 
for this reason the complete text of that law, as given in Remington’s 
Revised Statutes, 1931, is reproduced below: 


Section 7623. Reason for law.—The welfare of the State of Washington de- 
nands that women and minors be protected from conditions of labor which have 
4 pernicious effect on their health or morals. The State of Washington, therefore, 
exercising herein its police and sovereign power declares that inadequate wages 
and unsanitary conditions of labor exert such pernicious effect. 

Sec. 7624. Employment when unlawful.—It shall be unlawful to employ women 
ot minors in any industry or occupation within the State of Washington under 
conditions of labor detrimental to their health or morals; and it shall be unlawful 
‘0 employ women workers in any industry within the State of Washington at 
wages which are not adequate for their maintenance. 

Src. 7624%. Establishment of commission.—There is hereby created a commis- 
sion to be known as the Industrial Welfare Commission for the State of Wash- 
ington, to establish such standards of wages and conditions of labor for women 
and minors employed within the State of Washington, as shall be held hereunder 
‘0 be reasonable and not detrimental to health and morals, and which shall be 
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sufficient for the decent maintenance of women. [In 1921 the industrial \elf,,, em] 
commission was abolished and the duties of the commission were transferred, 
the director of labor and industries.] 


Sec. 7625. Powers and duties —It shall be the duty of the commission ;, 


less 


the 


0 


eacl 

ascertain the wages and conditions of labor of women and minors in the yarioy, ploy 
occupations, trades, and industries in which said women and minors are en ployed affe 
in the State of Washington. To this end, said commission shall have ful! poo Je mu! 
and authority to call for statements and to examine, either through its m, mbers sucl 
or other authorized representatives, all books, pay rolls, or other records of 4) Ss 
persons, firms, and corporations employing females or minors as to any matter labc 
that would have a bearing upon the question of wages of labor or conditions ¢ plo} 
labor of said employees. and 
Sec. 7626. Records of employees—Every employer of women and minors sha) mac 
keep a record of the names of all women and minors employed by him, and shq)) recc 
on request permit the commission or any of its members or authorized represents. 5 
tives to inspect such record. bee! 
Src. 7627. ‘“‘Minor’’ defined.—For the purposes of this act a minor is defined ty phy 
be a person of either sex under the age of eighteen (18) years. clas 
Sec. 7628. Hearings.—The commission shall specify times to hold public hear. & SI 
ings, at which times employers, employees or other interested persons may appear the 
and give testimony as to the matter under consideration. The commission sh,\| said 
have power to subpena witnesses and to administer oaths. All witnesses sy. may 
penaed by the commission shall be paid the same mileage and per diem allowe: Ave 
by law for witnesses before the superior court in civil cases. and 


Sec. 7629. Conferences.—If, after investigation, the commission shall find that 8 
in any occupation, trade, or industry, the wages paid to female employees are con 
inadequate to supply them necessary cost of living and to maintain the workers det 
in health, or that the conditions of labor are prejudicial to the health or morals of con 
the workers, the commission is empowered to call a conference composed of an to i 
equal number of representatives of employers and employees in the occupation or suc 
industry in question, together with one or more disinterested persons representing em) 
the public; but the representatives of the public shall not exceed the number of unc 
representatives of either of the other parties; and a member of the commission ord 
shall be a member of such conference and chairman thereof. The commission : 
shall make rules and regulations governing the selection of representatives and the 
the mode of procedure of said conference, and shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction si01 
over all questions arising as to the validity of the procedure and of the recommends- : 
tions of said conference. On request of the commission, it shall be the duty of any 
the conference to recommend to the commission an estimate of the minimum wage tes 
adequate in the occupation or industry in question to supply the necessary cost plo 
of living, and maintain the workers in health, and to recommend standards of of | 
conditions of labor demanded for the health and morals of the employees. The sha 
findings and recommendations of the conference shall be made a matter of record dol 
for the use of the commission. 

Src. 7630. Review by commission.—Upon the receipt of such recommendations on 
from a conference, the commission shall review the same and may approve any 0! Sal 
all of such recommendations, or it may disapprove any or all of them and recom- = 
mit the subject or the recommendations disapproved of, to the same or « new bul 
conference. After such approval of the recommendations of a conference the - 
commission shall issue an obligatory order to be effective in sixty (60) days from 7. 
the date of said order, or if the commission shall find that unusual conditions 
necessitate a longer period, then it shall fix a later date, specifying the minimu™ to 
wage for women in the occupation affected, and the standard conditions of !abor 2 


for said women; and after such order is effective, it shall be unlawful for 40) 
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employer in said occupation to employ women over eighteen (18) years of age for 
less than the rate of wages, or under conditions of labor prohibited for women in 
the said occupation. The commission shall send by mail so far as practicable to 
each employer in the occupation in question a copy of the order, and each em- 
ployer shall be required to post a copy of said order in each room in which women 
affected by the order are employed. When such commission shall specify a mini- 
mum wage hereunder the same shall not be changed for 1 year from the date when 
such minimum wage is so fixed. 

Sec. 7631. Revision of orders.—Whenever wages or standard conditions of 
labor have been made mandatory in any occupation, upon petition of either em- 
ployers or employees, the commission may at its discretion reopen the question 
and reconvene the former conference or call a new one, and any recommendations 
made by such conference shall be dealt with in the same manner as the original 
recommendations of a conference. 

Sec. 7632. Special licenses.—For any occupation in which a minimum rate has 
been established, the commission through its secretary may issue to a woman 
physically defective or crippled by age or otherwise, or to an apprentice in such 
class of employment or occupation as usually required to be learned by apprentices, 
a special license authorizing the employment of such licensee for a wage less than 
the legal minimum wage; and the commission shall fix the minimum wage for 
said person, such special license to be issued only in such cases as the commission 
may decide the same is applied for in good faith and that such license for appren- 
uces Shall be in force for such length of time as the said commission shall decide 
and determine is proper. 

Sec. 7633. Minors.—The commission may at any time inquire into wages, and 
conditions of labor of minors, employed in any occupation in the State and may 
determine wages and conditions of labor suitable for such minors. When the 
commission has made such determination in the cases of minors it may proceed 
to issue an obligatory order in the manner provided for in section 7630 and after 
such order is effective it shall be unlawful for any employer in said occupation to 
employ a minor for less wages than is specified for minors in said occupation, or 
under conditions of labor prohibited by the commission for said minors in its 
order. 

Sec. 7634. Duty of commissioner of labor.—Upon the request of the commission 
the commissioner of labor of the State of Washington shall furnish to the commis- 
sion such statistics as the commission may require. 

Sec. 7635. Discrimination by employers.—Any employer who discharges, or in 
any other manner discriminates against any employee because such employee has 
testified or is about to testify, or because such employer believes that said em- 
ployee may testify in any investigation or proceedings relative to the enforcement 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of from twenty-five dollars ($25) to one hundred 
dollars ($100) for each such misdemeanor. 

Sec. 7636. Violations——Any person employing a woman or minor for whom 
4minimum wage or standard conditions of labor have been specified, at less than 
said minimum wage, or under conditions of labor prohibited by the order of the 
commission; or violating any other of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than one hundred dollars 
($100). 

Sec. 7637. Complainis—Any worker or the parent or guardian of any minor 
to whom this act applies may complain to the commission that the wages paid to 
the workers are less than the minimum rate and the commission shall investigate 
the same and proceed under this act in behalf of the worker. 
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Sec. 7638. Actions by employees —If any employee shall receive less thay the 
legal minimum wage, except as hereinbefore provided in section 7632, saiq em. 
ployee shall be entitled to recover in a civil action the full amount of the legal 
minimum wage as herein provided for, together with costs and attorney’s fo, 
to be fixed by the court, notwithstanding any agreement to work for such; lesser 
wage. In such action, however, the employer shall be credited with an) 
which have been paid upon account. 

Sec. 7639. Questions of fact and of law.—All questions of fact arising nq, 
this act shall be determined by the commission and there shall be no appeal from 
its decision upon said question of fact. Either employer or employee shal! have 
the right of appeal to the superior court on questions of law. 

Sec. 7640. Reports—The commission shall biennially make a report to thy 
governor and State legislature of its investigations and proceedings. 

Src. 7641. Provisions relating to communications industries —The industrig| 
welfare commission is hereby authorized, in such manner as it shall deem advisahj: 
and upon notice and hearing to parties directly affected thereby, to ascertain gn; 
establish such standard of wages, hours of work, and conditions of labor of wome, 
and minors, employed in telephone and telegraph industries in rural communitie: 
and in cities of less than three thousand (3,000) population, as shall be foun; 
reasonable and not detrimental to the health and morals of such women and minor 
and which shall be sufficient for the decent maintenance of such women an 
minors, and notwithstanding any statute heretofore passed or regulation of sic! 
commission heretofore made relative thereto: Provided, That nothing in thi 
act contained shall be construed to amend or repeal any law or any regulation 
relating to wages, hours of labor, or condition of labor of women or minors exceyt- 
ing as in this act, authorized. 


Wages 











LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Control of Jurisdictional Disputes Among Building- 
Trades Unions 


TOPPAGE of work because of local jurisdictional disputes in the 

building industry will be prohibited and local adjustment boards 
will make provisional adjudication of such conflicts on the job, under 
the terms of a plan adopted by the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor.! 

When the factional split in the Building Trades Department was 
ended by the reorganization of the department in March 1936,’ the 
agreement entered into by the two factions provided for the appoint- 
ment of a national referee to whom questions of jurisdiction could be 
referred and whose ‘decisions would be final and binding. The 
executive council of the unified Building Trades Department has 
recently put into operation a plan for the immediate settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes which provides for local arbitration boards 
whose decisions shail be binding pending review by the national 
referee. 

Local building-trades councils and employers’ associations are called 
upon to create local arbitration boards composed of an equal number 
of employers and organized building-crafts workers. Labor members 
‘must be members of a local union whose international union is 
recognized by the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor as a bona-fide building-trades organization.” 
No labor member of the board may act in a dispute involving either 
his craft or his employer. If those circumstances arise, the place of 
the labor member on the board must be taken by an alternate not 
directly connected with the dispute. 

The local adjustment board must meet within 48 hours after a 
jurisdictional problem has been presented to it, and must render its 
decision within 48 hours after the meeting is called. The board must, 
in the meantime, refer the questions at issue to the Building Trades 
Department, “to ascertain if the matter in dispute has already been 
nationally determined.”’ 





' Based on report in American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service (Washington), Apr. 3, 1937. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, February 1937 (p. 293). 
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During the 96-hour period allowed the local board for its provisions) 
decision, “there shall be no strike, abandonment of work, or refusal 
to work or to go upon the job because of jurisdictional dis) ites » 
After the decision is rendered, “should any local labor union {jj 
within 24 hours to abide by and work under any decision arrived at” 
the employer is given the right “to fill the places with such me 
members of other unions, as in his judgment can perform the work” 
In such case the plan makes it mandatory upon the craftsmen select, 
by the employer to perform the work in question. 

The building-trades council of the locality in which a jurisdictiong) 
dispute has been adjudicated is required under the terms of the plan 
to file with the officials of the Building Trades Department ‘of th 
American Federation of Labor a copy of the decision. 

Any international union whose jurisdictional claims or practices are 
affected by a decision of a local arbitration board on a jurisdiction! 
issue may appeal from that decision to the national referee. The 
local determination remains in effect, however, until the case is acte( 
upon by the national referee. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes 


HERE were more strikes in March 1937 than in any single month 
Tin the last 20 years. Preliminary information indicates that 
about 610 strikes began during the month in which 265,000 workers 
were involved. There were 140 strikes which continued into March 
from preceding months, making a total of 750 in progress during the 
month. About 317,000 workers were involved in these strikes which 
resulted in 3,280,000 man-days of idleness in March. As compared 
with the preceding month, the March figures indicate an increase 
of 165 percent in number of strikes, 148 percent in number of workers 
involved, and 121 percent in man-days of idleness. As compared 
with March a year ago, the 1937 figures show an increase of 230 per- 
cent in number of strikes, 252 percent in number of workers involved, 
and 146 percent in man-days of idleness. 
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Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to March 1937! 
r oa Workers involved 
Number of strikes in strikes 
——_—— Man- 
. | days idle 
Year and month Con- . : during 
tinued | Begin- |In prog-| pndeq | Inef | Begin- | 7, prog- | month or 
from |ningin| ress in fect at | ning in | pace dur- year 
preced-| month | during month end of | month or ing month 
ing | or year| month | month year B 
month 
1936 
Se th wnncesilaccédade 4 ( 2 Saas Ss) a 13, 901, 956 
oy eR ee eae Pee 84 167 251 149 102 32, 406 59, 153 635, 519 
|) Lear eee 102 148 250 131 119 63, 056 89, 735 748, 491 
Mac sect wie ” 119 185 304 174 130 75, 191 122, 162 | 1,331, 162 
eet. on thimosdotivt 130 183 313 179 134 65, 379 95, 526 699, 900 
AR ae 134 206 340 219 121 72,824 | 123,030 | 1,019,171 
le eS 121 188 309 158 151 63,429 | 133,531 | 1,327,678 
Wsctstehibabacceéhvncécocs 151 173 324 197 127 38,017 | 125, 281 | 1, 105, 480 
os A See 127 228 355 210 145 68, 752 118, 268 911, 216 
|, SES: 145 234 379 236 143 65, 994 139,875 | 1,063, 100 
CR nd nocundive 143 192 335 219 116 100, 845 148, 570 | 1,053, 878 
November........- ‘ 116 136 252 126 126 70, 116 157,007 | 1,940, 628 
a hs ea 126 132 258 158 100 72,639 | 184,859 | 2,065, 733 
1987 
LS ae 100 160 260 126 134 | 106,076 | 211,723 | 2, 698, 346 
, 2a 134 230 364 224 140 | 107,000 | 233,000 | 1, 483, 000 
a RR 140 610 750 500 250 | 265,000 | 317,000 | 3, 280,000 


























' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily papers, 
labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written to repre - 
sentatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers to some of 
these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is particu- 
larly trae with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary estimates. 
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The greatest concentration of strikes during March was in the Dp. 
troit and Chicago areas. The largest strike of the month was Th, 


Chrysler Corporation strike in Detroit which began March 8 and wa 
settled April 6. 
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Analysis of Strikes in January 1937! 


HERE were 260 strikes in progress during January, involving 

nearly 212,000 workers and resulting in 2,698,000 man-days of 
idleness during the month. The unusually large number of workers 
and the resulting large number of man-days idle are accounted for to 
large extent by the General Motors Corporation strike, two large 
strikes in the glass industry, and the maritime strikes on the east and 
west coasts which were in progress during the month.’ 


Table 1.—Strikes i in peery s 1937, st Industry 

















Beginning in In progress dur- 








January | ing January - 
Industry , pe ~ 
Num a Num-| bg Januar 
ber volved ber volved 
All industries___._____- pias deieriienat in mactelgh tase none eae Saad | 160 | 106, 076 260 | 211,723 | 2,898, 346 
Tron and steel and their products, not including machinery. ___. | 7). Seer ms 3, 669 37, 421 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.............-- 1 13 | 1 13 39 
ee on uieanduececocesacn 1 | 800 | 2 960 2. 40) 
Ec nawncednsnsoeuamancencesonaases ee | 595; 4 2, 234 30, 673 
Structural and ornamental metal work~.-_....-.---.-.---- 1 8 | 2 38 730 
Tin cans and other tinware_.. -. p~=-a== == l 200 1 200 1, 60 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, ‘files, and 
es be cline inngs aba 1 | 54 1 | 54 Hr 
| LETS Re aa ae a eS Seem ye ee stabi he 1 161 1, 449 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment__._..-___._. 4 2, 242 10 4,779 91, 841 
LL LT TIAA, ne ant 1 2, 150 43, 000 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters_-__- set 1 80 | 1 80 480 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies... ......_--- 1 1,817 4 2, 090 42, 397 
Foundry and machine-shop poetics ee Se OS A Ee : A OY 2 114 618 
sa enhienstairharsibeée SSS RMS ARE 2 345 2 345 5, 34¢ 
Transportation equipment... BES SS ee See ae ae 8 | 52,258 16 | 57,656 969, 760 
Automobiles, bodies and parts.._........---- 7 | 52,108 11 | 54,357 903, 190 
Shipbuilding.____.____- el OE SE ee 1 150 5 3, 299 66, 571 
Nonferrous metals and their products........._._....._________- 4 807 | 4) 807 5, 678 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_................-.... ee 1 138 l 138 1, 734 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_- 1 275 ] 275 1, 650 
Stamped and enameled ware._....._._........-...-----.- 1 164 1 164 1, 148 
ee bbnocanasnwesonean 1 230 1 230 1, 150 
Lumber and allied pmare... S| RE RE ES 28 13 5, 587 18 6, 736 126, 227 
i ndinawees EE Bt, ROE. EF 7 781 9 988 11, 128 
Millwork and planing. eS, : Ser 1 30 1 30 120 
Sawmills and logging camps. ee 1 4, 000 2 4, 600 104, 000 
6 nis y EE, ORE SE 4 776 6 1,118 | 10, 979 
Stone, clay, and glass RRR RNR aE orga fy 3 307 7 | 14,292 268, 403 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. i a5 2 585 
Si Leetigst Cae 1 27 4] 13,512| 258, 943 
as ==. : ; aban keen 1 195 1 195 | 705 
Textiles and their products.____—_ a MO? epee cee 7, 438 58 | 16, 289 179, 241 
Fabrics: a 
EE TE EE A EL 2 oe 2 856 2 856 6, 593 
Cotton small wares._-_____- : R 1 96 1 96 | 1, 344 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ........................ 4 649 7 893 | 8, 348 
We ores ---.-- 9 ERO ESR GR 4 888 8 2,564 | 37,068 
Woolen and worsted goods. ...._._-._-....-.--- 22... 2 1, 080 3 1, 531 20, 001 
MEER a a I TY CPST nS gee 1 125 6 1,159 | = 21, 327 











1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
Data on missing strikes will be in the annual report. 

2 For accounts of these strikes and their settlement, see Monthly Labor Review for March 1937 (pp. 66 
and 670), and April 1937 (p. 813). 
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Ye. Table 1.—Strikes in January 1937, by Industry—Continued 
he Beginning in |In progress dur- 
rag January ing January 
; Man- 
Industry | days idle 
y Work- Work- during 
Num-| -< in. |Num- January 
ber rs in ber | &rs in- 
volved volved 
Textiles and their products—Continued. | 
ne Wearing apparel: 
5 Clothing, men’s. ..-------.---. ki ateaeegeidiiiene | 3 420 3 | 420 805 
of I ad b betinevenes casas osnssncdubdeccsnes | 9 523} 12] 794 6, 031 
OD cncnscenccnccenenesceceosoesas EE, CA 1 | 150 2, 700 
ars Shirts and collars TT RR RR RE eR KEK eee ee se 4 A 333 4 | 1, 333 8, 147 
er eee 2 969 8 | 5,845 55, 400 
a BAe BE ieboeddsewsnres-cncccectccnscossccnsccecees 1 | 499 2 | 513 1,777 
CUaarebstabepewcnccces...-- aemegen snail sacainanes Ses | 1] 135 2, 700 
oe Leather and its manufactures.__.......---.-..--- 22222222222... 5 | 1,035 | 10 | 1,861 18, 033 
Es A athe dengnecdeecnnccosneevenssscnseeees 4 | 911 6 1, 037 7, 309 
Dd Rei neta iteii on iin iis ens ewe ncen Wddtcnnn abl 124) 2| 261 5, 657 
a a sae 2 | 563 5, 067 
Food and kindred products.............-..-....-.-----2-.--..-- | 4|  707| 9] 2,858 8, 068 
J era wn nnn nnn nnn - +--+ ee ~-ee------| ---- 2 333 3, 953 
Canning and preserving. ..................-. eee 2 560 2 560 1, 270 
Confectionery - - - -- Dit hn nt enn aNe Re khan dha bee bienn bi aliccanas sta l 270 270 
Slaughtering and meat packing-__-._...___-- tage: Se 1 36 3 1, 084 1, 687 
EE iettsanexnesnac-o-cesesecs eases ceaiiatalens ) ot} oa} a) "an 888 
Tobacco manufactures__..............._.. pute unabbian nee keeles fice cai s aiaiaiaahe 1 62 775 
2 Re ne aT em | 1] 62 775 
Pei A RR bdcnticcosncccdscccnccaccsceccsacss 8 1, 521 9; 1,541 2, 533 
Boxes, paper... ..--- sibiinike <ran bec 2 | 39 | 2 | 39 1 
p Printing and publishing: 
ry Newspapers and periodicals........_____. ee 3 76 4 96 286 
te iaeitiesbbdgnedewnsedencacests Sod 3 1, 406 3 1, 406 2, 079 
Chemicals and allied products....................-...-----22-..- | 6 | 450 7 | 480 6, 224 
Ge buinnccese tiiwsscseennseceesacces ~-2----| 2 | 132 | 2 | 132 775 
: actin sn con enesbonsectesescetensesttesees|scec-slecsecesss 1 | 30 750 
346 EE EGE AEE LAUT TT -| 1 30; 1 30 180 
= Petroleum refining... ........-..-......- raseebas covaseeanes } 2 271; 2 271 4, 281 
Bd EES ee Ss ee 1 17 1 7 238 
oy DD... cxsshasenbbaccacecausacsecesone + 13, 247 + 13, 247 53, 361 
4100 Rubber tires and inner tubes......................-22222-- 2] 11,325 2] 11,325 31, 925 
673 oa le noesinenie 2 1, 922 2 1, 922 21, 436 
Ww esc catesctecesccbccccceesce 5 352 7 737 , 936 
OW Electric light, power, and manufactured gas__.._.._______- 1 204 2 304 3, 428 
” Furriers and fur factories...................... ee 1 30 1 30 eo ) 
ow SS CS ae.) 5 a eee ee 3 118 4 403 6, 418 
449 NE FS. a RR I NR 6| 38,627 9 | 10,164 32, 490 
Sal i cemaninanens 3| 3,317 5| 9,804 28, 360 
WW) , Coal mining, bituminous... ......................-.-.....- | 65 1 65 1, 040 
430 ne ccmmaienan 1 125 1 125 500 
ro P Quarrying and non-metallic mining. ................_...._]_._...]...___.. | 50 1, 550 
+4 Crude petroleum producing................._.__..-.______. 1 120 | 120 1, 040 
no Transportation and communication._........._..___._.__________. 10 1, 25 17 | 60,234 802, 795 
*~ ial ctcesnberensensnacers 2 102 | 5 | 57,522 | 783,069 
- Motortruck transportation...........................-....- 6 201 ) 1, 468 10, 215 
873 EE SE SE anenanth 1 153 | 153 1, 836 
nt ie EE, nb EE AE TEE, SER a 1 291 7, 275 
an Taxicabs and miscellaneous..................-.---.-.------ 1] 800 1 
148 Tee aa pnnenccctbuuseasaccoon 12 2,731 19 5, 121 27, 531 
15 a ebhekncebantnes 4 247 6 2, 351 13, 351 
097 Retail i ek ce pekenesbeanheanne 8 2, 484 13 2, 770 14, 180 
198 Domestic and personal service_......_.___._.__.._._.......-.-- 4 761 11 1, 100 6, 435 
190 Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses............_.___. 1 80 4 299 3, 647 
100 Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors................._- 2 81 2 81 864 
170 innipanasnescsnsenesecnscteghenseee-scolssesee|sovsecnes 4 120 1, 824 
403 Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
mR a ubumsbebsonees 1] 600 1 600 100 
043 Se itttthirenrcccencmtntsgdssencsesascoonescoss 1 26 3 77 561 
“05 EE EEE TE EOS 1 7 49 
>} _Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers...............--. 1 26 2 70 512 
— and construction______ ie en hele ee ae 13 3, 144 19 3,612 28, 948 
593 Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A.....-.-.....-....---.----- 9} 2,228) 1 2, 548 21, 024 
344 All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
348 ee ee isd nnnabbbbeccbsodcest 4 916 8 1, 064 7, 924 
968 ee eeeaune 5 3, 290 5 3, 290 28, 960 
01 ie eek lok dbs iacaubtlnuscabaciion 3 770 3 770 3, 760 
307 eR ae a ae 2 2, 520 2 2, 520 25, 200 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects..............-------- 4| 8,590 4/ 3,590 4, 965 
e) Other nonmanufacturing industries.-....................--.--- 1 30 1 30 150 

















566 ' Only part of the total number of workers involved in this strike were out by the end of January. 
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Of the 160 strikes which began in January, 33 were in the 


textile 
industries, 13 in both lumber and allied products and buildine gy, 
construction, 12 in trade, and 10 in transportation. The strikes jy 


these industries constituted more than 50 percent of the total » umber. 
More than 70 percent of the man-days of idleness during January wey, 
in the automobile manufacturing, water transportation, and o| 


LUSs 
industries, due principally to the five strikes referred to on page 119 
There were 29 new strikes in New York in January and the Same 
number in Pennsylvania. Ohio experienced 14 new strikes during th, 
month and California 11. The strikes in these four States accounted 
for more than half of the 160 new strikes in the entire country, 4 
large proportion of the workers involved in strikes during the month 
were in the interstate strikes shown at the end of table 2. The princi- 
pal disputes in this group were the large strikes already referred to oy 
page 1212. 
Table 2.—Strikes in January 1937, by States 


* . . rress j y 
| Beginning in January In progress during 


























January ” 
State t aa —_ — - tl 
’ Workers ’ Workers Jat 
Number involved Number involved 
ES Uiinnawnnnhavnnduibiecdnmnipentd | 160 | 106, 076 | 260 211, 723 2, 698, 34¢ 
SEE EE OTe ae eee TS 1 800 2 | 960 | 2, 404 
EES ES ee See aa 11 4, 557 24 11, 059 141, 484 
eee 2 165 2 165 | 690 
Mpaevece Of Columbia... ...................- 1 19 1 19 | 57 
ER a ih accd acid do abednatieipdh énoe 2 910 2 910 6, 320 
I kn call 1 375 2 382 1, 549 
Tllinois. . .-- Sapbandubbssaniopapacss 6 684 12 1, 286 | 17, 244 
Indiana_ -_. 5 295 7 434 | 6, 148 
a ae 2 1, 249 2 1, 249 | 12, 490 
a eae 2 2, 125 2 | 2, 125 | 12, 325 
incl dbintinninenhanatreadal i) 775 10 | 864 | 4, 278 
sd ienbahisckaiecevtnnbaisns | 6 2, 900 11 | 3, 860 | 11, 298 
TE SR 3 4, 030 7 | 4, 803 QS, 695 
—_ Sibberedetapanes 1 124 2 174 | 4, 030 
SS can eee ] 26 | 52 
RE 8 746 14 1, 456 22, 636 
2. eae a ae ; 29 3, 907 45 5, 964 55, 324 
 tikcdithsennttnsinednenie eared 2 856 2 | 856 6, 593 
el wenane 14 14, 223 22 | 18, 290 | 109, 822 
th iatiip bie ttinedsnthbilnsnawtcitions 2 271 2 | 271 4, 281 
Aa NEES ee 1 64 4 | 739 | 14, O48 
ee eebabmane 29 10, 770 45 | 24, 179 | 155, 328 
ET TP a aa 4 627 5 657 | 5, 00 
0 ae ae 1 115 1 115 | 690 
ES hE Ce aa 4 1, 807 4 1, 807 | 11,819 
ER SRS a ae aaa ae 5 362 5 362 2, 47 
EEO a ee eae 1 125 1 125 500 
te ROREIRES, IRE Whack STEN eh abe 2 1, 964 6 3, 044 21, 89 
RESET Cra aaa 4 2, 007 10 | 5, 418 | 69, 091 
Re RIIEE TS aa 2 49, 224 | 7 | 120,124 | = 1, 879, 772 











The strikes beginning in January, in each industry group, are clas- 
sified in table 3 according to the number of workers involved. !n 
almost half of the strikes, fewer than 100 workers were involved in 
each. The average number of workers involved in the 160 strikes was 
663. ‘There were only two strikes in which as many as 10,000 workers 
were involved. These were the General Motors Corporation strike 
and a short strike of rubber workers in Akron, Ohio. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in January 1937, Classified by Number of Workers 







































































Involved 
Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 
Industry group Total | | 
6and |20and| 10 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 |19 g99 
under|under| 224 | and | and | and 
20 under| under| under/under over 
| 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 10, 000) 
So = eee, cians _| _ 
ee | _ | | 
4]] industries POS SPR O RRP S29 29S 22 SSOHOS00 02 2O8SSOER 160 24 52 51 19 | 12 |.----- : 
Manufacturing - a _ 4 
[ron and steel and their products, not including ma- | | 
shinery..-.-------------------------+------- == =----- 7 | 2 | 1 3 a Sn oe 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment _ | 4 | 1 | 1 _ oe | SS See 
Transportation equipment ---_.....-.-...-..222222 22. ; 1} 2 oT “ti. ] 
Nonferrous metals and their products_--_-_.......___ Ss oe 2 ee ree ATF = 
Lumber and allied products me ee we wenn eww ew eenee | sy 7 © Emasiquid | hg, aac “Se 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-_........._........_- | pees 2 | eene Leiscaina | EE Mee 
Textiles and their products...................22222.. 33/ 5] 10/ 13 | See ees Gee 
Leather and its manufactures._........_..__________- 5 | Nieto 1} 3 | Sow emer wee 
Food and kindred products.......................__- | St | St Whew SERRA esos ERK 
Paper and printing....-........- MChbentaintebaneads 8 | 3 3 E loncome | B: Aeicenelnewwinen 
Chemicals and allied products____.___- i ci hlcatinse ani | 6 | 2 2 | 3 See es ee | wow 
eT oo gee ee nae | ae oe ledicssinie | 1} 2/}...... 1 
Miscellaneous manufactures.._.__.._...........____. 5 | 1 3 | if SE Barto SF See 
Nonmanufacturing | | | | 
Extraction of minerals___---- SSAc cc eowsenstsanssnewe | DP hewaene 1 | 2 | 1 +) eee Pe 
Transportation and communication ._______ wet ia 3 5 l DBiincadictuken tnt 
Trade . ....-------eee-----------2----- étonpdeocbannea 12 | 3 5 . | ee Of rear te |. 
Domestic and personal service.......-..............- i, Cee © Rccisiewtell i eee hee ee Ce ae 
een f aes 2 as Pees Deeeers ES e  e 
Building and construction.._........_.___- fie ete etek ol ee 4 2 3 ip eee ees, ae 
PE a a ena DP Rewwicess 1 2 1 | gees See 
W. P. A. relief, and resettlement projects______._____ ') ae l 1 |--.--. SO ticsaad | stints 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_...............__ 5 eee D teahtead | PRE peer eee |------ 
| | | 











Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Str 





ikes Beginning in January 1937 






































Strikes Workers involved 
Major issues 
y Percent of | Percent of 
Number total Number total 
| 
1" =. “| 

EE SE ET 160 100.0 106, 076 | 100. 0 
EE ee, ee 55 | 34.4 25, 546 24.1 
IN aR Rie 36 | 22. 6 22, 463 21.2 
Wage decrease______- hasah cinheniphiith ns dnhcinicbeitbiheiinede a ind 5 3.1 1, 879 | 1.8 
Wage increase, hour decrease.....................__ 13 | 8.1 1, 189 | 1.1 

a a ae 1 .6 15 | (1) 
ER pa aera 80 50. 0 73, 202 69.0 
ESR accra 12 7.5 50, 957 48.1 
Recognition and wages............................-. 16 10.0 4, 767 4.5 
Recognition, wages, and hours..............._..__. 38 23.7 14, 877 14.0 
TLE aT. 4 2.5 227 <a 
ttl iad el nicl el 10 6.3 2, 374 23 

| 

a Ra Ee as. 25 15. 6 | 7, 328 | 6.9 
EE FL aa ey 3 1.9 2, 273 | 2.1 
Rival unions or factions_.........................-- 2 1.3 | 310 3 
SG lilt LE TE aR 4 2.5 128 a 
a lll a ee a 15 9.3 4, 024 | 3.8 
I 1 .6 | 593 | -6 





' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In 50 percent of the strikes beginning in January, which included 


69 percent of the workers involved, the major issues were union 
organization matters. In 34 percent of the strikes, which included 
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24 percent of the workers involved, the major issues were waves S and 
hours. These figures, together with a more detailed classification of 
the major issues involved in the January strikes, are shown in {) ble4 

Of the 260 strikes in progress during January, 126 were termin; ited 
during the month with an average duration of 30 calendar days, 
More than one-third of the strikes ended in less than a week afte 
they began and one-fifth of the total number lasted between a wee! 
and one-half month. Thirteen of the one hundred and twen ty-six 
strikes, as shown in table 5, had been in progress for 3 monthis ¢; 
more. 


Table 5. -—Duration of Strikes ree 3 in January 1937 














ay 


Number of strikes with duration of 























1 week 
Industry group | Total Less and | %and} land | 2and 
| than1} Jess less less less 
week | than | than1/ than 2/ than 3 
44 |month |months |months 
month 
——— - a oe ar -_ 
AE teauetrios............... ikcrinlecion ask tes ae 126 46 | 25 21 1 i) 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
CC RE SS a ee 8 | _) 3 2 ] 
Machinery, not including transportation ¢ equip- | 
eS | ae CS) ee ) as 
Transportation equipment. RE FO Be § eee a Sao Te 
Nonferrous metals and their products__.._...___- 2 1 2 eer 
Lumber and allied products._.................... 9 3 eee 3 | l l 
Stone, clay, and glass products__........._...___- 5 1 | ae l 1 
Textiles and their products. __-.-__.-.._...__.... 19 8 | 4 | || Se 2 
Leather and its manufactures. -_-...__- ‘iia citstoiee - 7 | 1 | 2 | | ee 
Food and kindred products-__.....-.._...._____-. 6 2 3 ae aa 
nn ee ua Socnsewes 5 | 3 | CS Semen | Rn 
Chemicals and allied products. “if See 4 | 2 | 1 | 2 Se! eset 
Rubber products... 2 1 | 1 | aes: SORE. Aaa 
Miscellaneous manufactures _ 3 | 1 | | a te |. 
Nonmanufacturing | | | | 
Extraction of minerals. -..................-..---- 5 | 2 | |) See: Ce 
Transportation and communication.._........--. 5 1 5 See. | l 
SS earns ere phi anew ici ll ee | a 2 
Domestic and personal service___......_._._._.-- | Saree 2 | 2 | a 
CR a RR Ra 3 | cileiie <a |, ee Dieses 
Building and construction ---.................-- . 9 | 3 | 2 | 2 | 1 1 
wee BD cenecenecsesccoeso+ e+ 050--22-20-  ———- 2 B Joncesecclewncee- 
P. A., relief, and resettlement Projects Soetnnaal 2 | | ae ee eS ee 
Other nonmanufacturing industries - ; 1 ) a 





Settlements of 47 percent of the strikes ending in January were 
negotiated directly by the employers and union representatives of the 
workers involved. In 40 percent of the strikes Government conciliators 
or labor boards assisted in negotiating settlements, the workers being 
represented in most of these cases by union officials. The latter group 
included some of the larger strikes and 58 percent of the total number 
of workers involved. (See table 6.) 

The results of the 126 strikes which ended in January are given in 
tables 7 and 8, the latter showing a classification of the results in rela- 
tion to the major issues involved. Nearly half of the strikes, including 
30 percent of the workers, resulted in substantial gains to the workers. 
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2 One-third of the strikes, which included 43 percent of the workers, 
" yesulted in partial gains or compromises, and 16 percent of the strikes, 


which included only 3 percent of the workers, resulted in little or no 


gains to the workers. Four strikes, which included 23 percent of the 
| workers involved, were over jurisdictional questions or were due to 


rivalry between two unions or factions. The largest of these was 
the strike of seamen on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts which began in 
November 1936. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in January 1937 


















































Strikes | Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— ‘Te - 
; ercent o 7 ercent 0 
Number total Number total 
- — —_ Se a ——— — ides — 
ne eek See nS Oia a Se Aas 126 100. 0 | 86, 478 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly -_-_.----- ect bentnnsiieteses 6 | 4.8 | 1, 569 1.8 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 5 
Gc cnecn sn ghteeeeewensgeersccccneeeocsccccescces 5 46.7 33, 053 38. 2 
Government conciliators or labor boards_.........._.-- 50 39.7 49, 867 57.7 
Private conciliators or arbitrators--................-.-- 5 | 4.0 1, 820 2.1 
Terminated without formal settlement_............_-- 6 4.8 169 3 





Table 8 indicates a greater degree of success, from the workers’ 
point of view, in the strikes over union organization matters than in 
those over wages and hours. Of the wage-and-hour strikes, the work- 
ers won 48 percent, compromised 36 percent, and lost 16 percent. Of 
the strikes over union organization issues, the workers won 53 per- 
cent, compromised 36 percent, and lost 11 percent. Of the 20,816 
workers involved in the strikes over wages and hours, 15 percent 
were in strikes in which workers were successful, 80 percent in strikes 
which were compromised, and 5 percent in strikes which. were lost. Of 
the 38,247 involved in the strikes over union organization matters, 50 
percent won, 49 percent obtained compromises, and about 1 percent lost. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1937 




















Strikes Workers involved 
Results 
Number — of} Number ee of 

a Se eae ee Seem 126 100.0 86, 478 100.0 

— —<—<—<—$—$—<—_—_<—_—_— o> —————————— 
Substantial gains to workers. ......................_-.- 60 47.6 26, 146 30. 2 
Partial gains or compromises....................-....-. 42 33.3 37, 166 43.1 
Little or no gains to workers_.....................-.... 20 15.9 2, 896 3.3 
Jurisdiction, riva] union, or faction settlements... ...._- 4 3.2 20, 270 23. 4 
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Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1937, in Relation to Majo: 


















































































Issues Con: 
Involved 
Strikes resulting in— D 
i 
Major issues Total eet. | — Little or | tion, rivy This 
tial gains | tamece- no gains to, union or he 
to workers mises workers fa On set ti ’ 
| - strik' 
Number of strikes In 0 
' some 
cilia schinaicnnsees —— 126 | 60 42 20 trove 
by ee 50 | 24 18 8 stage 
TT 35 | 15 14 6 on 
Wage dlecrease......................... 5 | 2 2 rT 
Wage increase, hour decrease__.._.____, 10 | 7 2 l 3 
re 55 29 20 6 | e 
SSSR 6 pn | the : 
Recognition and wages.__.........__.. 21 11 8 2 |. 
Recognition, wages, and hours__..____- 20 10 9 l | by t 
Teen eumadame 3 2 4 Se | ’ 
Violation of agreement._......._.____- | 1 Sf ee Heer a T 
i TE 4 2 i iietenadichinns, “ 
ynere 
Miscellaneous..........____ Qectcensctusasi 21 7 4 6 | 
a .| 2 1 hPa naa ele bers 
Rival unions or factions._._._._.____-. Ee re: Ae Nee, BG ie eke ’ 
lA AE ES See Pea witk 
a 4 ee 14 6 3 5 
i eR: | SD, ee it ee ee 1 | T 
| | | 
—_ * the 
Number of workers involved W 01 
| . 
| 
ee 86,478 | 26, 146 | 37, 166 2, 896 20,27 or 0 
hE A Se, ae 20, 816 3, 197 16, 704 915 , 
hh leh ERAS a 18, 180 2, 600 14, 727 853 
See 1, 904 210 1, 667 27 |.- 
Wage increase, hour decrease..________ 732 387 310 35 
Po EE eee 38, 247 19, 300 18, 631 316 
EET TT AE Te ead 304 ae ee ae 98 
Recognition and wages____________ fi 18, 268 3, 638 | 14, 442 188 | 
Recognition, wages, and hours_._______ 11, 623 7, 844 3, 749 30 |-- 
Closed shop... .-._-_- 5 unt dhe lS Se 582 312 J+ ae 
Violation of agreement_........__._____ 6, 000 fe eS, are — . —- 
Discrimination. ......_._.___ FRAME LE 1, 470 1, 300 | il i SR Tota 
rn ei 27,415 3, 649 1, 831 1, 665 20, 27 ab 
I 2, 200 2, 000 RE ae rn ‘if 
Rival unions or factions.........._____. Rak ae ae fa 
Sl nidkhtbtacmdbtnedicinekcy at ch Mle be Be { “- 
A 6 ELL TLL LEED 4, 352 1, 649 | 1, 631 1,072 Den 
SE eauclicchcontseunpnsonine SUT Ncbthaiiiendisaisenns 593 illin 
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Kan 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor, March 
1937 


URING March 1937 conciliators of the Department of Labor 

mediated in 143 disputes involving about 50,000 workers. 
This mediation service was requested by either one or both parties to 
the disputes. Some of these disputes had already developed into 
strikes before the Department of Labor was requested to intervene. 
In others, strikes were threatened but had not yet taken place. In 
some cases, although no strike was immediately threatened, a con- 
troversy between the employer and workers had developed to such a 
stage that an outside mediator was deemed necessary. 

The Department of Labor conciliators cooperated in the adjustment 
of 80 of these 143 disputes, while 52 were still pending at the close of 
the month. Six could not be adjusted and five were either settled 
by the parties concerned or referred to other agencies. 

The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage 
increases. Many were due to alleged discrimination of union mem- 
bers or for demands for union recognition. Some were concerned 
with hours, overtime, and general working conditions. 

These 143 disputes were scattered among 25 different States and 
the District of Columbia. Four were interstate. (See table 1.) 
Workers involved in the disputes were engaged in 46 different crafts 
or occupations. (See table 2.) 








Table 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, March 1937, in Each State 






































| Threatened strikes| + 

Total and controversies | Strikes 

| | 

State sethantes 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
| ber | involved| ber | involved | ber | involved 
| 

ESE I “a ip es Ee aaa | 143 | 1 48, 562 44 17,482 99 | 1 41, 080 
ST es, Tae eae 3 | 263 2 143 1 | 120 
a eee cnded 6 | 1 3, 285 2 | 1 48 4 | 3, 237 
EE ecsinka pacimnmstpaman aman bene kicuede 2 277 1 202 1 | 75 
EE TS PPS Ree 1 OS ee, eee eee 1 | 600 
i | \ Ss 1 | | eee 1 110 
i iicntbsbcasecassece Y eae 10 | 17,592 | (1) 8 | 7, 592 
a se teed 4 1 264 | 2 40 | 2 | 224 
US ea . 2 1 300 1 Q) | 1 | 300 
een nimenciiin’ 1 | 20 | l OD Tikcststcstinvasaa 
“i aki a casa tied 2 | 3 as | ee es 2 930 
on ttn nnnnehwanaicnnnene 2| 4,120 1 | 620 | 1 3, 500 
ER dual 4 | 1, 679 apate, a eirit 4 1, 679 
isnaidinnctvsanncbibheseiunets 2 | 225 | 1 | 200 | 1 25 
aes 13 | 11,857 1 | 400 | 12 1 1, 457 
tn nccnesiontseneetsaieesbeend 5 | 1, 251 | 2 | 266 | 3 985 
SAAT 5 3, 525 2 | 600 | 3 2, 925 
Se RS SS ree 1; (¢) 1 EE Ses Sere 
= Se tSSaesae 1 | 19 1 | | See an 
I asian 5 1 1, 400 3} 11,400 2 (1) 
| aes : YEA 5 840 3 550 2 290 
a oie 13 1 2, 483 5 | 11,746 | s 737 
_ tae 2 178 2 | 178 re 
Pennsylvania...........___- < oa af 41 ! 10, 562 7 | 742 34 1 9, 820 
\ iinet, ee re 5 1 1,672 2 | 18 3 1, 664 
West Virginia..........._- Sicatanaaedl 1 300 1 | _ | a See 
ss RT bait ateandele | 2 | 170 1}; (4) 1 70 
Interstate... _- 5S RE ERS RPS 4 CS 5 Ree Er eae 4 4, 740 





— 





' Exact number of workers not known. 
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Table 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers I:, Olved 
March 1937 












































Threatened 
Total strikes and Strikes 
controversies 
Craft _— 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers| Num- Wop... 
ber |involved| ber j|involved| ber nvolved 
eediabdcasdhadiamenidteds <i. duaviecaesdony 143 | 1 48, 562 44 17, 482 i) £1. Oy 
IE i iatncbkanlainctakdesdntconciedicwots 1 eke Bearkege 1 ‘ 
i eeinneeshiesnachuteenbonaseseees 1 TE Dncscaiainieateduac 1 ; nur 
Blacksmiths and drop forgers_..............___. 1 () 1 ol : i 
il deeded adinnwedoomnnmeinainees 1 | ee ee l str 
Bowling alleys—pin setters...._....___..._.____. 1 | ee SPE 1 
LN ee 4 240 2 55 2 per 
Heya —_ IIS GEE SEE EEE LIT 6 1 603 5 1 28 l H 
ETS RR 2 287 1 37 l ’ 
«i UNEP REIEaEg 1 SP Uthvcindinckalinedaicibddied 1 | “ 
A ora Ra naa 4 J 5 | GE Te 4 4 was 
"ESE SERRE 1 BEE RO We l i4 
i i a a RS 11 1, 661 l 200 10 4) Th 
i ws ERNE 1 8 1 | seed abe 
LL a a aa a l 150 1 eae Re (13 
o_O l 400 1 | ee > 
Drivers and teamsters_............_ PEE 16 | 110,431 3 453 13 in | 
i Er RE 1 (1) 1 Lay ee 
Dry goods (stockroom).._._._............._-__- 1 50 1 50 |....__- 4 
Sl RST ESD «. 3 _- , SRORAS. SESE hie: 3 , 
F 8 TEREST ie erate 2 | ry keer 2 wit 
A bie a Rea 1 gg, RARE, 3 Pn Ra eT ] 
eT ET Ea a 1 450 1 | ae wel 
i  .... ...icssidunstnie deenahsbbbed 7 Lea Se a 7 y 
EE A NS LS aR aE 1 135 1 | ae 193 
st EME E GG AAR ARAL TESS 1 a, Te ee l 
EE Raa RT i] 5, 085 1 250 8 1,8 coa 
lg” AIM RTA AS FES BA A 1 , a PRE Pee ee l ; 
SEE EPR Sr 7 1 870 1 200 6 67 str 
yu ps "*" VR aes 2 i Gee Re S! erate 2 rf 
Machinists and mechanics.........--.---.-..... 12] 13,916 7 1 439 , 3 477 7 
tlh aceihiitimbngidinntnaiiits ecetee-diancsinbeninmainimeenedias 4 460 2 230 2 ya! 
SR A ER RN a a 2 178 2  ( =a on 
NE EE 2 240 1 75 l ‘ 
i ee ene ataeitanes 1 4 Senet: x Lanes dis 
i a RT LE LEA Tara 2 319 1 19 l 3 
aR A ea a 1  , er ree l cor 
EEE cesar ation Sata tl INTE 3 3 | a, eee 3 
SR Reape id aa a RE 3 1, 900 2 1, 400 l col 
Sf eeprnareeeregereren 1 ee eae l 
a i | ere wees | 1 | Le’ 
Re SE OS ea IR Ae 3 5, 220 2 1,720 | 1 | , 
Smelters and refiners..____. FRE. PAA KL LS 1 RED Ree 1 | dir 
I 3 1900 2 (‘) l 
Street railway and motorcoach..............____ 5 11, 205 2 1, 005 3 2 Th 
lene AG EOIN EE ANS 2 | Ph, Seam 2 7 ° 
IR onthe tiabiiicGsb8ot cid oeiaaed 1 | OS Tey 1 | 14 SLX 
il ts éuibincighebdpsccesehdiibescena 1 , Se aes “eee 1 
we 
1 Exact number of workers not known. tio 
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Review of Strikes in 1936! 


HE year 1936 was characterized by a relatively large number of 

strikes which, on the average, were small as measured in terms of 
number of workers involved and length of duration. There were 2,172 
strikes in 1936—an increase of 8 percent over 1935, an increase of 17 
percent over 1934, and a larger number than in any year since 1921. 
However, the number of workers involved in the 1936 strikes (788,648) 
was 29 percent less than in 1935 and 46 percent less than in 1934. 
The number of man-days of idleness because of strikes in 1936 
(13,901,956) was 10 percent less than in 1935 and 29 percent less than 
in 1934. 

The decline in the number of workers involved in 1936 as compared 
with the 2 previous years is explained in part by the fact that there 
were no extremely large strikes during the year, whereas in September 
1935 there was the short but widespread strike of 400,000 bituminous- 
coal miners, and in September 1934 there was the general textile 
strike, in which more than 300,000 workers were involved. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains its statistical information 
on strikes from the companies and unions directly involved in the 
disputes, as well as from various Federal and State labor boards and 
conciliation services. The first information or notice about strikes 
comes from more than 650 daily papers, labor papers, and journals. 
Letters or report forms are then sent to representatives of the parties 
directly involved, in order to get detailed and accurate information. 
The strike figures include all strikes or lock-outs in which as many as 
six workers were involved and which lasted as long as 1 day. There 
were press notices of 21 strikes during 1936 on which detailed informa- 
tion was not obtained and these cases are not included in this report. 
These were undoubtedly small disputes and some of them were 
probably no more than threatened strikes. With the exception of 
these cases, it is believed that the following tables include all strikes 
occurring in 1936 in the United States. 

The trend of strikes during the past 21 years is presented in table 1. 





! Prepared by Don Q. Crowther of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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Table t.—Number of Strikes, Workers Involved, and Man-Days Idle, 1916 : 1936 
re Index 
Number of— (1927-29 = 100 
Year — — 
| cscs... | Workers Man-days ; | Workers Man-day 
| Strikes | involved! | idle Strikes | involved | idis 
a |__| : a 
DE itetninnaiddnekhtbdbhuah otiatlines | 3,789 | 1,599,917 | (?) 509 | 514 ’ 
dice i cetaictapllins baxalniscvcasema! 4,450 | 1, 227, 254 (2) 598 495 
en a | 1, 239, 989 (2) 451 399 ’ 
cnenmdeiighiatimbeeiteninenwareceeras 3,630 | 4,160,348 (?) 488 1, 337 ’ 
EE Cea |} 3,411 | 1, 463, 054 (?) 458 470 (3 
EE a eee ae 2,385 | 1,099, 247 (2) 321 | 353 : 
RR ee aE 1,112 | 1,612, 562 (2) 149 517 ! 
SA REI 1, 553 756, 584 (2) 209 243 : 
(ee RR 1.249 | 654,641 (2) 168 210) 
ied deeaetes tke cued 1,301 | 428, 416 | (2) 175 138 | 
EEE ee «ea ea 1,035 | 329, 592 | (2) 139 106 | 
EA aie 707 | 329,939 | 26, 218, 628 95 106 * 
ERS A a 604 314,210 | 12, 631, 863 | 81 101 y 
A A lt Mein ARE 921 | 288, 572 5, 351, 540 | 124 93 
| A EPL TE RE 637 182, 975 3, 316, 808 | 86 59 
i cn wedioe 810 341, 817 6, 893, 244 109 110 | { 
AAC a 841 | 324,210 | 10, 502,033 113 104 ’ 
FSS Sn aT 1,695 | 1,168,272 16,872,128 228 376 
oN Leith a La 1,856 | 1,466,695 | 19, 591,949 250 472 | 
NN i en sais deateakinil 2,014 | 1,117,213 | 15, 456, 337 271 359 | 
nis co cdieitlcodsenanieesdbiens 2,172 788,648 | 13,901, 956 292 254 | ‘ 











! The number of workers involved in strikes from 1916 to 1926 is not known for the entire number of strikes 
The missing information is for the smaller disputes, however, and it is believed that the totals here given 
are fairly accurate. 

2 No information available. 


Monthly Trend 


THe number of strikes in progress during the months of 1936 
followed the usual seasonal trend, with the greatest number during 
the summer and fall and a noticeable decline in the winter monthis 
There were more workers involved, however, and more man-days of 
idleness in the strikes in progress, during November and December 
than in any previous months of the year. This was due principally 
to the fact that a few large strikes, particularly in the water-trans- 
portation and glass-manufacturing industries, which began in October, 
continued through the last 2 months of the year. 

Comparative monthly figures on strikes for 1935 and 1936 are 
shown in table 2. The largest number of strikes in any month in 
1936 was 234 in September and the smallest was 132 in December. 
In 1935 the largest number was 239 in August and the smallest was 
90 in December. The large number of workers involved in strikes 
in September 1935 was due to the short strike of 400,000 bituminous- 
coal miners. The months of December in 1935 and in 1936 were at 
the opposite extremes in the yearly story of man-days of idleness. 
In December 1935 there were fewer man-days of idleness because o! 
strikes than in any other month of the year, whereas in December 
1936 there were more man-days of idleness than in any other month. 












Year. 


Janua 
Febru 
Marc! 
April 
» May. 
June. 
July-. 
Augu: 
5 septe 
Octok 
Novel 
Decer 
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Table 2.—Strikes in 1935 and 1936, nied Months 








' , Number of workers involved in 
| Number of strikes | strikes— 
| 


| a 





Man-days idle dur- 






































ing month 
\fonth Beginning | | 1m progress Beginning in In progress dur- | 
inmonth | sjonth month ingmonth = | 
——— - — —— _ ——_____ 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 1936 
4 oe i SSS Ge onl a 
Yett..---<-s-sod One 10 278 |... | Sees 1,117, 213 |788, 648 |... = 15, 456, 337 |13, 901, 956 
sasiliie consis “140| 167| 213 | 251 | 81,194 | 32,406 | 92,630| 59,153 | 720,778 | 635, 519 
February..--------| 149 | 148] 232] 250] 64,238 | 63,056 | 96,533 | 89,735 | §36,498| 748,491 
Merch "....-| 175 | 185 | 277 | 304| 53,089 | 75,191 | 98,457 | 122,162 | 966,980 | 1,331, 162 





526 | 1,178, 851 699, 900 





| 
| | 

on Roe | | 183 | 294) 313 67,857 a5, 370 | 124,174 | 95, 
| ! 


, 

) 
May. ot oe 206 307 | 340 102, 491 | 72,824 | 151, 163 | 123,030 | 1,697, 848 | 1,019, 171 
S june.-.---- .---| 189 | 188} 319 | 309 48,917 | 63,429 | 129,784 | 133,531 | 1,311,278 | 1,327, 678 
July... .-------| 184] 173] 317] 324 70,046 | 38,017 | 141,829 | 125,281 | 1, 297,730 | 1, 105, 480 
August....--------| 2389 | 228 | 377 | 355 | 74,313 | 68,752 | 150,835 | 118, 268 | 1, 191, 663 911, 216 
S September...-----| 162 | 234 311 | 379 | 453,820 | 65,994 | 514,427 | 130,875 | 3,027,040 | 1, 063, 100 
October-.--.----- .--| 190 | 192 | 332 | 335 48, 223 |100,845 | 133,742 | 148,570 | 1, 562,908 | 1, 053, 878 
November. ..----- | 142/| 136 | 274) 252 38, 279 | 70,116 | 100,732 | 157,007 | 1,003,852 | 1, 940, 628 
December... ..- i 90} 132] 210/| 258 14,746 | 72,639 | 61,782 | 184,859 660,911 | 2,065, 733 














Industries Affected 


_ By rar the greatest number of strikes in any one industry group 
was in the textile industries where 455 occurred during 1936. The 
other industry groups affected by large numbers of strikes were: 
Building and construction, 230; transportation and communication, 
165; trade, 164; lumber and allied products, 143; domestic and personal 
service, 116; and food and kindred products, 106. The industry 
groups with the largest numbers of workers involved in strikes during 
the year were: Textiles, 128,578; transportation and communication, 
83,231; rubber products, 76,699; domestic and personal service, 
72,246; extraction of minerals, 56,063; and transportation equipment, 
54,049. Nearly 60 percent of the 13,901,956 man-days of idleness 
because of strikes in 1936 occurred in five industry groups: Textiles, 
2,777,498; transportation and communication, 2,095,435; extraction 
of minerals, 1,237,470; lumber and allied products, 1,019,284; and 
machinery manufacturing industries, 944,720. 

Table 3 shows the classification of all strikes beginning in 1936, by 
industries. The general strike indicated at the end of the table was 
the 3-day general strike in Pekin, IIll., in February 1936, called in 
sympathy with another strike in the same city. 
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Table 3.—Strikes in 1936, by Industry 









































M 
id] 


i anes Ha Number of 
Industry | ginning in | Workers in- 
1936 volved 
pO eT ene a jiensaaeenabl 2,172 788, 648 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery... ____- 69 21,610 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills............__.___-- 11 9, 412 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings._.......__.---.- 2 = beget 1 160 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools-| 1 | 484 
Forgings, iron and steel__...._......._..- dndibbladintiineewanta 3 | 428 
I anus etn 5 2, 390 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures............-.--.---.-.-.-.-.-.-.| 2 322 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. _.__. | 4 1, 044 
a oe pnumonueoe 18 4, 061 
Structural and ornamental metal work....................-..--- 3 395 
AAA SELLS 3 204 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) 

8 I li REIT OE TS GO TRI TE 2 238 
ho a euadilinee 4 7 
a ommndunaibal 12 1, 435 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment._.._..........__. 73 29, 247 
Agricultural implements._................-..- a a nditinnal 2 2, 316 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters......._..____. 1 7, 000 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ................- 15 2, 286 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels... .................| 2 | 918 
Foundry and machine-shop products. ............-..... anedigleel 36 | 6, 099 
i ETT EEE IEE TT s 8, 165 
I | meena’ i] 2, 463 

ANTE T SS NEF 5 LET SLE IEEE | 53 | 54, 049 
Ameemenees, Sods and parts......................0<c00.-- 20s 36 40, 797 | 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..-_..........-.............-..- 2 780 
EE TE ae ee ae eee oe 15 12, 472 

Nonferrous metals and their products_--..........------.--- 22-2 o ee $1 9, 525 
EET TE TS Re ee 2 1, 239 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_--_- CE EO 4 3, 550 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices. _..........__- 2 322 
i a osm erie eninain SE a ts po ee 3 151 
EE OO ee ee eee 1 556 
Silverware and plated ware__......._.___. ae REE. 4 7 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_._......._-_____- eee) Pee Pee 
Stamped and enameled ware.____._____- E “ 10 1, 606 
ee | ad addecemibdescdavbeceses 5 1, 302 

a, nit nice gem neencdeoeine sinnes 143 38, 270 
ade ds os dab epbbemadbcoobbe 60 7, 744 
ec ab dmbdinhadecceauseken 15 3, 544 
Sawmills and logging camps -...................-..............- 39 | 18, 402 
i iteisciaiihties cijlisibat niin ah eethahtnbeddedeiamaa dad whia@iam smi 29 | 8, 480 

Stone, Gay, ane giaus products......................................- | 39 24, 689 
is MEN ME HE NOD 050 cnccccenswsesscccecescecscéctccece 4 | 817 
SS ee . 3 | 670 | 
eee alia it bine cadelisinnaadeanteeuna CER : 18 21, 268 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. _._........-.--_-___.| 3 | 151 
tik thie nds cdahhGnoagdhinatadeGidiawasodon aan’ « i 1 706 
sae a sd dan alleweb bide osanmecs 10 1,077 

EL AT TT TIT ie 455 128, 573 
Fabrics: | 

inns intiniin wtuddinntipattinndhuaidanéehosadeanie: 7 1, 209 
i on ddebabecdimadbics 29 7,029 
heh inaninn beh nbiguenetetinsaheninepmintios 4 120 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.....................2..-- 22 2. 18 5, 351 
aa ee eosepeer ait 65 11, 047 
Woolen and worsted goods.......-.-.....-....--.22-2-.2--e. | 27 6, 940 
Dit iit ncinthebnetbhnbdy ceahbébbibhiaberidéotesenes 18 2, 183 
Wearing apparel: 
En oe ae 31 3, 685 
"EEE Fae ees eee aS Ree 2 eee eee 126 19, 889 
Corsets and allied garments_...........-...-_._- padan’ iiatek 2 65 
Be i eniconnccsgunbehuidbsddsetséssdvaddedioohda 10 2, 645 
NE s atbb nipcntinchdubecessesssccbénseee 23 25, 963 
nih atnesentebeseneneéoteonnenss 16 | 3, 344 
int nacskiethetbesebbbbedncsebcbubébbcarévcetétepseece 32 14, 148 
tii ninidiijneedenkebaneeheeneebeanatieasenccates 28 11, 610 | 
Dl itinishheiitheinrunhpeckiedecthadiateesebeotieecs 19 3, 330 

Leather and its manufactures. --...........-.........------- eee 72 20, 472 
Ss 6 dich nechyestttootbessbeonthbetidesisntanecimes 44 11, 885 
ee EE ED Ae TE I ee ale ae EEN 10 5, 965 
I SRI 1 is 1 cree penis sneapheoouininodaimbonbates 18 2, 622 

ED ENS non qnnceeseengnsevountentecssenbetssses 106 13, 859 
pekiog « wereenenccecescereccecccocececewcecceccenesccccceccecese . Fn 

ln chitpieblEinmedtnaanedunspedennéndnioesatseendonbes 
ana pam. | 3,437 
i ol caserasnsdesbanssssebhsoveseconsecscces 
Confectionery. ........... wdnabbconqnmeeneupetbbaceésessoreneeces 8 589 
Ey Se ein cdcncdcetncctinseventesccsczonsensres 8 2, 421 


_ 


108, 022 
462, 475 
66, 671 
14, 405 
106, 55] 
170, 918 
15, 68 
718, 588 
390, 459 

8,113 
320, OF 
152, 708 
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Table 3.—Strikes in 1936, by Industries—Continued 









































, Etro! | Number of| Man-days 
Industry ginning in | Workers in-| idle during 
1936 volved 1936 
56 food and kindred products—Continued. 
Co bond cseeweteuebs ddd aaeene 2 28 268 
a Slaughtering and meat packing...................-------------- 18 2, 905 73, 059 
45 Sugar refining, cane----..............-..--- neeeee-cceeeeeeo-ee- 1 | 702 5, 610 
.) Other Sue Sebaeesoessercnscccsececssscene emecaceccccossoesesesen 4 | 89 206 
i Gibgntd THEE. 6-22.22 cnnccocccccopoencveresnccoseneuvieeee 6 1, 090 12, 573 
48 eS aatenennesceponenenstemepbeaseoesede oe 6 1, 090 12, 573 
4 Paper and printing -....-....-........---.-..--------------- -- 47 5, 203 191, 068 
6g Boxes, , Paper ceintndins ShdbeEes eens ees fy SIRS sauésbnewns saath 13 2, 932 91, 575 
%) CS ee eee Se 7 671 12, 840 
4 Printing and publishing: 
x isk ninecanehntenccriaghbntdaanenedint Sal 8 270 4, 687 
lf ON a ee eer 10 | 808 62, 919 
CORE nn eden sceagiesncecnedncaeee en 9 | 522 19, 047 
07 Chemicals and allied — cnécndnbeawwesshiiinadaneebdibacnuhesie 20 13, 999 230, 766 
i i tndatcciineddncucseeancscukoksbabsatneshthatabisedl 4 1,378 31, 144 
22 id cesmiabasindincncnnctadaadbbadestneibbnenans 1 | 30 870 
20 eb nttedinnnasatinkestaedidbnaksgbapebheavbinntatha ] 38 342 
22 aici aici ios o's cet dednneieannina waves 3 615 | 13, 398 
75 Petroleum refining - ~~ --.__.- Ee SR es ee 4 2, 521 61, 935 
71 ee a ee ee ; 2 8, 905 114, 715 
05 eg ea ea ML METAR TEP 5 503 | 8, 362 
51 Rubber products... -.-........__. ESE CAE 43 76, 699 | 477, 286 
16 Rubber tires and inner tubes istnwateteuaphaiae whtowcecee| 22 70, 571 | 443, 700 
8 Other rubber goods. a Sere Sey ee yee 21 6, 128 33, 586 
88 Miscellaneous manufacturing _ - __- ee ae 76 | 9, 536 211, 069 
9 Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_____. xa i) 904 11, 142 
Broom and brush - - - ------ eet 3 157 2,047 
di Furriers and fur factories._...___. ‘ 19 2, 529 | 70, 212 
8 i cen de heh bine ebenetintnebbialesn pabivabdamea 45 | 5, 946 127, 668 
Extraction of minerals____- = ag ius Sibibes ; 83 | 56, 063 1, 237, 470 
2 Coal mining, anthracite. ietieegdite acaba Saas 26 | 23, 073 264, 545 
74 Coal mining, bituminous.__.__.._.___- aes ee 38 | 19, 648 | 533, 314 
32 Metalliferous mining___._- . Senin ; 9 | 6, 959 247, 528 
be Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. eke =a ages 7 | 6, 274 | 191, 043 
7 OO eee : a 3 | 109 1, 040 
2 Transportation and communication._____- Diisndakitcene 165 | 83, 231 2, 095, 435 
3 Water transportation............_--- vais ndbpa needed 79 | 68, 761 1, 961, 267 
} Motortruck transportation _.-.- ‘ ce 55 | 9, 235 75, 953 
84 Motorbus transportation........................-.-... 12 | 920 10, 144 
89 Taxicabs and miscellaneous.......... _.-..--...-- 13 3, 460 | 23, 561 
IS Electric railroad - Liban Welibatwanedamdies 1 60 240 
RE, RR a eee 2 587 22, 870 
4 Radio broadcasting and transmitting. ...._._- 1 12 912 
be i adiecccasnngebeesccssarecesascececasacecee 2 | 196 488 
: tinenccnccdbbconccatdrcssccccsstiselnengctect 164 | 30, 532 $26, 749 
si anno nh. ccc Ghantawnracadinnlemienedabn 51 | 6, 637 115, 798 
22 Saree dbeiniaae 113 23, 895 210, 951 
oh Domestic and personal service.___- 7 116 72, 246 861, 114 
+e Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. itnoceagesubsseece! 49 2,141 | 36, 283 
05 Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors......................-- 8 | 24, 805 289, 960 
98 RARE Ra A RRL i AE SP a ee RE 26 | 1, 519 63, 538 
Fr Dyeing, Geaning, and pressing. .............s0ss..---..-..-..- 18 4, 469 52, 516 
Jed) Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to spe- | 
. cific industry). -.......--. SEP Th Se SES Te 12 | 39, 081 417, 094 
4 i csrinchiiincasened>dudecesdsibihineteysscstoceesee 3 | 231 1, 723 
_ Rete Renwukndé dupsioerdliicdibecetestatasdies 24 1, 052 14, 394 
Ul I, oo cunedsotnbichsnctvanccbesiorces 13 766 6, 115 
“ ek ake tee enaasbeheneubttnbaeens1cedbucsoces 3 86 879 
as Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers_...-.-.....------_.__- 8 200 7, 400 
e ec iasebnbbandcncecusots 230 $3, 225 $45, 351 
+ | hy OF ee eee ill 22, 355 180, 208 
+ All other construction (orgs, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
“ tt: tnt tchdaunéénnbedasbsordstiiesceeatdsbeesroses 119 10, 870 165, 143 
— iitinatclihicsatehdbeseniecubilidauiesctsbicwtinel 42 21, 046 348, 804 
An ii, scmecthbovenncpebibaee scdedithdiiannenetibbecreses 28 15, 369 259, 120 
“+ a a ceeminainis 14 5, 677 89, 684 
4 W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects..._.........---......-- | 80 40, 016 232, 216 
301 Other nonmanufacturing industries. _...................-.---.....-- $4 2, 920 29, 042 
$f ht i a i ER I EIR | 1 1; 500 4, 500 
44 
980 
122 
ic States Affected 
782 
498 . . . . y 
W More than one-third of the 2,172 strikes in 1936 were in New York : 


| @ and Pennsylvania. The number of strikes in these States was 393 
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and 365 respectively. California experienced 194 strikes durine th, 
year, Ohio 177, New Jersey 126, and Massachusetts 111. The strikes 
in these six States constituted more than 60 percent of the sity] 
throughout the country. 


LES 


Table 4.—-Strikes in 1936, by States 



































| Workers involved Man-days idle “UFing 
| Number 1936 
State ea a eS ee 
beginning , P 
in 1936 : ’ercent | Average , Pe 
Number of total | per strike Number : 
| 
EE ee ee 22,172 788, 648 100. 0 363 13, 901, 956 ’ 
0 a, 31 10, 126 1.3 327 | 278, 674 
ASAE et Se, aaa u 940 1 470 1, 880 
a a 4 2, 825 g 706 64, 602 
ES EEE 194 70, 027 8.9 361 | 2,038, 101 
IESE Ry aa Oe ee 8 | 1, 707 ‘a 213 | 13, 084 
EE a eae eee eee 45 9, 435 | 1.2 | 210 178, 674 
aS a aaa a 6 249 (1) 42 2, 823 
District of Columbia.................. 16 1, 231 3 77 22, 474 
SS A a eS 7 | 1,491 | om 213 13, 864 
_ ss LL Se eer 10 | 2, 558 3 | 256 64, 850 
| | | 
2 oe ae eee 5 2, 617 | 3 523 123, 375 
ROE OS Ee a eae 98 24, 094 3.1 | 246 409, 748 
EE a ee ane 34 11, 726 | 1.5 345 153, 596 
a a ee 10 1, 210 | oa 121 45, 297 
ERIE. EE. Se See 5 265 () 53 998 
a a 9 1, 305 | 2 | 145 | 358,713 | ; 
RS a RE aaENRR ERE 17 3, 082 | 4 | 181 31, 858 
I a a 7 831 an 119 5,811 
RR ne Ra a 7 19, 131 2.4 | 709 203, 300 | 
PE iaciknacneecinaxnaccaseud lll 34, 193 4.3 308 432, 223 
EE ee ee 45 26, 986 | 3.4 | 600 214, 182 | 
EEE ES, See 54 14, 214 1.8 | 263 249, 744 
ES ae 3 285 | (1) 95 2, 800 
SSR Se a 35 9, 821 i.2 281 158, 194 
I br Gli ina nie ieerkaeneaicéiio we 6 1,215 | 2 203 10, 628 
} 
ee 5 290 | (1) 58 1,715 | 
et iain heel ab nhicinwiaaaaid 3 169 | (1) 56 247 
New Hampshire...................... 5 1,093 | | 219 13, 288 | ! 
FT SE satabttiecccccadcesseeseces 126 30, 024 | 3.8 238 560, 953 | 4 
ee 4 885 1 221 35, 165 | 
| i 
CO Ee ne 393 160, 734 | 20.5 409 | 1,943, 992 4 
NE drrinacintaccccccaxe 13 5, 319 | a4 409 85, 707 f 
ee 4 647 | 1 | 162 1,878 | = (! 
iw RE oS a ee 177 | 124, 803 | 15.9 705 1, 742, 788 12 
ee 6 | 871 | 1 145 40, 396 
ae 53 16, 009 | 2.0 | 302 391, 174 | 2.8 
EE EE ee 365 118, 204 | 15.0 | 324 2, 016, 541 14. 5 
a 27 5, 810 | So 215 82, 289 | 
SE ED a cconnctittiepinnaccsae 16 4, 445 .6 278 257, 375 | 
_ 23 2, 760 03 | 120 62, 322 ! 
| 
ae ee ae 38 | 7,058 | 9) 186 93, 641 1 
Si nicetiehtedinvthidlalnesnssies 4 | 3, 382 | 4 | 846 | 136, 995 
We intccnsdndnatbenecsssnbbuccoence 3 168 | (') 56 57, 4 
RR a = 7 | 1, 6509 | 2 7 8.311 | } 
Whip tetiticesn cdubbvcnsenves | 82 | 28, 073 3.6 | 342 846, 825 | 6. 
oc cctBasconccose 30 7, 333 9 | 244 140, 568 0 
Gs i cad cinddnanbicace! 50 16, 417 2.1 | 328 233, 200 i 
, ES se 3 800 | 1 267 12, 120 
Interstate (unable to determine num- 
ber of workers in each State)_..._... | 57, 529 | 4 


32 131; () 66 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

? The sum of this column is more than 2,172. This is due to the fact that 33 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper allocation of number 
of workers involved and man-days idle. In 2 strikes it was impossible to allocate accurately the workers 
and man-days to the various States into which the strikes extended. 
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The greatest number of workers involved in strikes in any State 
during the year was in New York, where 160,734 were involved. 
There were 124,803 workers involved in strikes in Ohio, 118,204 in 
Pennsylvania, and 70,027 in California. Approximately 60 percent 
of the total number of workers involved in all strikes during the year 
was in these four States. 

California experienced the greatest number of man-days of idleness 
pecause Of strikes during 1936. This was due principally to the 
maritime strike along the West coast, which began in October and 
continued into 1937. 


Cities Affected 


THERE were more than twice as many strikes in New York as in 
any other city of the United States in 1936. New York, with 287 
strikes, was followed by Philadelphia with 102, San Francisco with 
76, Los Angeles with 50, and Akron with 43. With the exception of 
New York, and excluding the effect of intercity strikes as explained 
below, there were more workers involved in strikes and more man-days 
of idleness in Akron than in any other city in 1936. This was due 
principally to a few large strikes in the rubber industry. 


Table 5.—Strikes in 1936 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in Any Year 
From 1927 to 1936 





















































Num-| ,; i Num-| 4; 
ber of ese Man- || ber of | ate Man- 
City strikes | work- days idle City istrikes | work- days idle 
y begin-| ors in- | during | ‘ begin-| orc in- | during 
ning | “ol ved 1936 | ning | volved 1936 
in 1936 | Y°V® | is 1936 | VoAve 
| | j 
eRe et eon ee PSO PP 
Pe RE eR 43 | 70, 797 488,346 || Milwaukee !_........._.| 24 4,512 60, 360 
PS Sa 5 811 11,114 || Minneapolis !.__.__-- | 30 | 5,230 194, 642 
Baltimore'.-............ | 15] 2,961 33,887 || Newark, N.J.......... 7| ‘888! 12,073 
Birmingham............ 3 | 1,455 5, 005 | 
a 17 7, 226 63, 504 || New Bedford !___._____- 7 1, 852 38, 684 
| New York (Greater)!._.._| 287 |128, 644 | 1, 368,813 
a 13 | 1,683 36,815 || Paterson, N. J.1__..._.-- 14 | 2,302 26, 508 
Chattanooga............ 2 123 1, 701 Philadelphia !___...___- |} 102 | 31,901 | 347,198 
{0 4 39 | 3,221 66,418 || Pittsburgh !.____..____- 16 3, 256 54, 807 
Cah idscedetuoe 7 | 600 7, 506 
+ | SS 39 | 13,918 124, 926 || Portland, Oreg.!.._....- 31 3, 632 75, 294 
Providence !__.......... 10 | 2,070 | 30, 474 
Columbus. ............. 2 489 23,705 || Reading...............- 6 | 5,784 | 153, 144 
eS 18 | 12, 603 102, 690 || Rochester_............-- 10 | 3,941 36, 662 
_ * “eaaggaaram 14 | 1,586 144, 254 || St. Louis !.............-. 20 | 2,369 | 26, 311 
Elizabeth, N. J.1.......- 8 | 2,200 24, 739 
OLS a ee a 3 92 1,909 || SanFrancisco(bay area)!) 76 | 18,882 | 422,737 
Se 21 2; 775 | 105, 698 
Fall River, Mass.!_____- 9! 4,010 49, 631 || Scranton, Pa. _........- 5 681 8, 266 
aa Ca FT wiee® Rig - || Terre Haute, Ind__.___- 2) 114] 765 
ss 11 1, 056 FF £6. \ ie ee 22 4,811 | 117, 561 
Jersey City !............ | 5| 812 | 3, 632 | | | 
Kansas City, Mo-......- 2| 2,472 | 24, 940 | Washington, D. C_...-- 16; 1,231 22, 474 
Woonsocket !........... 7 1, 437 19, 243 
Los Angeles !__......... | 50 | 10, 502 239, 497 || Worcester, Mass__._-__- 4 93 | 4, 083 
fae ll | 3, 638 25, 464 | » YER 2 | 88 | 354 
| | 





‘In addition to the figures shown, this city was also affected by 1 or more strikes which extended into 
20r more cities. It was not possible accurately to determine how many workers involved in these intercity 


oa were employed in each of the cities affected, hence the figures in this table are exclusive of intercity 
strikes, 
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In table 5, figures on 1936 strikes are given for each city whic}; has 
had as many as 10 strikes in any one of the last 10 years. The figures 
given for each city include only the strikes which were confined {, 
that city. As indicated by the footnote to table 5, many of the citie; 
were also affected by intercity strikes, some of which were widesprea( 
and extended even across State lines. The statistical information g; 
hand does not permit further subdivision of these intercity strikes 
and an allocation of the workers and man-days to the various cities 
affected. 


Number of Workers 


More than half of the strikes beginning in 1936 involved fewer 
than 100 workers each. The average for all strikes was 363 workers, 
The 8 strikes in each of which 10,000 or more workers were involved 
were: A strike of millinery workers in New York City in February, 
two strikes at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plants in Akron, Ohio 
(one in February and the other in June), the two maritime strikes 
late in 1936 (one on the west coast and the other on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts), a strike of building-service employees in March, a strike 
of barber-shop workers in April, and a strike of painters in August. 
All of the last three strikes were in New York City. 


Table 6.—Strikes Beginning in 1936, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 


















































Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 
Industry group Total A 20 100 | 500 | 1,000} 5,000 .. 
and | and | and | and | and | and |" 
under} under| under|under| under|under ~~ 
20 100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
EE SS, an awe a 2,172 | 392] 840] 652 158 102 20 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
a ld 69 7 20 33 6 2 ] 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment- 73 8 27 30 3 3 2 
Transportation equipment_-_................._...__- 53 2 15 14 7 12 3 
EE EO EES TET EE eee Pee Ree Ce Tomes Mp | 
Nonferrous metals and their products_..............- 31 2 15 7 4 
Lumber and allied products. _...._..........---. 2. 143 22 48 51 18 3 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.................-..- 39 3 13 14 5 2 2 
Textiles and their products.._..........-..--..--_ ee 455 58 | 189] 160 28 18 l 
Leather and its manufactures................._____-- 72 10 25 24 7 > a 
Food and kindred products..................-.-.--.- 106 30 42 27 5 | eee 
Tobacco manufactures............................... 6 2 1 ) ae re 
rr ch sadilbdéies 47 11 21 12 S Letina 
Chemicals and allied AEST GOES TE 20 1 6 10 1 1 1 | 
I  betibebe 43 1 7 16 6 6 5 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing......................-- 76 14 36 21 4 are 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerels.........................-2-... 83 1 15 34 22 9 2 | 
Transportation and communication...........____-- 165 31 76 44 8 es.... 
eh Fil eat eR a ED ae 164} 65| 56 7 6 1 ; 
Domestic and personal service_...........- inianihlvattl 116 45 45 18 2 
OO a err 24 ll 10 Set a? ae 
Building and construction........................... 230 53} 117 50 6 Se | 
Wee Assis ean apahnimetanmeeersengeeeeessenns 42 1 ll 18 6 | 
P. A., relief, and resettlement projects. .........- 80 6 25 29 ) 10 1 | 
Other nonmanufacturing esa peraer 34 8 20 5 ¢ ee — 
Seer atinialnalbdabinaihenenacerennreadennecenene ei, ct TO GRR sie | 
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Duration 


Tue average duration of the strikes which ended in 1936 was 23.3 
calendar days. Approximately 35 percent of them lasted less than a 
week and 60 percent were terminated in less than one-half month 
after they began. Only 5 percent lasted as long as 3 months. The 
longest strikes, on the average, were in the mining industries (36 
calendar days) and the shortest strikes, on the average, were in the 
rubber-products industries (7.5 calendar days). 


Table 7.—Duration of Strikes nes | in 1936 





] Number of strikes with duration of— 
Aver- | 
age | | 
T ots il dura- 1 week! 3 
| strike a tion | Less| and | M4and| land | 2and 3 
(calen-| than | less less less less |months 
dar 1 | than |than1]| than 2 | than3 or 
days) | week “% month' months| months! more 
| month| | | 





| 


Industrial group 


= All industries 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment 
'ransportation equipment-. 
Nonferrous metals and their ‘products_. . 
Lumber and allied products -.___..-- RS 
stone, clay, and glass products...........- 
Textiles and their products 
Leather and its manufactures 
Food and kindred products_............-.- 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and printing ‘ 
Chemicals and allied ee, aS 
Rubber products .-...-..- a 
Mi scellaneous manufacturing_- 


— 





mor OOD ORI WIS 


Nonmanufacturing 





Extraction of minerals. ------ ecnaacctipoce 
Transportation and communication - . .-.-. 





Domestic and personal service 
Professional service. ._.__.-- ; 

Building and construction 

Agriculture, etc 
W. Pid relief, and resettlement projects... 
Other nonmanufac turing industries__..___- 
General ; 
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Causes 


IN APPROXIMATELY half of the strikes ending in 1936, in which an 
equal proportion of the workers were involved, the major issues were 
union recognition, discrimination, or other union organization matters. 
“Recognition, wages, and hours’ was the most common combination 
of issues. In 35 percent of the strikes, involving a like proportion 
of workers, the major issues were wages and hours with demands 
for wage increases predominating. 

The 2,156 strikes which ended in 1936 are classified in table 8 
according to the major issues involved. The “other” group at the 
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end of the table includes strikes over delayed pay, unsafe and w)sanj, 
tary working conditions, protests against certain foremen or super. 
visors, and all miscellaneous demands and grievances not properly 
classifiable under the other headings. 











— ——$_—— LT ——— 











Strikes T Workers invol; 
Major issues | hem "fi usnh cape 
Ia 7 
| Number ie of | Number 
- it aoe oat = = wid 
Be A a ee EO 2,156 | 100. 0 g 709, 748 
ae A RS RE ed | a rs 756 35.1 | 250, 672 | - 
SE EEE ES TS A IOS 413 19. 1 142, 663 
Wage decrease - ne ey 151 7.0 45, 031 
Wage increase, hour decrease.____- oS ee aukiieke 2 146 6.8 37, 178 
Wage decrease, Og ee ee ee 19 .9 2, 665 | 
I it os so hen eeleiibe 15 ae 17, 676 
I I oo wee nanediee 12 .6 5, 459 
ES ST a See ee 1, O83 50. 2 365, 019 | 
EE ee ee 173 8.0 47, 347 | 
Recognition and wages_.............._-._--- pha 272 | 12.6 103, 521 | 
Ee 7 x 325 | 
Recognition, wages, and hours-._-__- nett had since, Rooke 357 16. 6 120, 820 
6 aa peanshesseet@entnncel 130 | 6.0 42, 543 | 
Violation of agreement --..............--.--- an 24 1.1 | 24, 444 | 
ERE aE are ola 120 5. 6 26, 019 | 
| 
EE a ee a 317 14.7 94, 057 | 
il nnistiacapesahenacueduee .| 25 1.2 4,976 | 
NS OS a ae a ae 2 1] 4, 040 
alin sdbutsinamaiine bend kmidiancdielenes 37 | 1.7 | 4, 236 | 
ian RE RN RET POS Cte 251 11.6 80, 647 
RR TR REE | 2 | a 158 | 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Results 


Tue difficulties in determining the net results of a strike or lock-out 
in terms of success or failure are obvious to anyone familiar with the 
many complex factors involved. The only approach is a compariso! 
of the terms of settlement with the demands or aims of the parties 
initiating the stoppage of work. Such a comparison can only be 
approximate, since, for strategic purposes, each of the opposing 
parties may demand much more than it expects or hopes to obtain. 
An attempt has been made in each case to determine the basic and 
underlying issues in the dispute and then to compare the terms 0! 
settlement with these issues or demands. _ 


Table 9. —Results of Strikes Ending in 1936 





























Strikes Workers involved 
Results Percent Percent 
Number of Number of 
total total 
REE TES eee: ae ee eee tee | We _. 218 100. 0 709,748 | 1000.0 
Substantial gains to workers. -..-............-...--..--- 991 45.9 288, 952 40.7 
Partial gains or compromises ........................... 508 23. 6 254. 751 30.9 
Little or no gains to workers. -..- EE TEENS GES 592 27.5 120, 288 16.9 
Jurisdiction, rival unions, or EPR 1 GRRE AM 39 1.8 8, 276 1,2 
Ne es en epemeesecgnes 22 1.0 36, 879 
Posh sd cddocnchchvabbl cocthtipdocsomkbdubehbl 4 2 602 
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Almost 46 percent of the strikes ending in 1936, including 41 percent 
‘of the workers involved, resulted in the workers obtaining substan- 
‘tially all of their basic demands. Nearly 24 percent of the strikes, 

including 36 percent of the workers, resulted in partial gains or com- 
| promises, and 27% percent of the strikes, including 17 percent of the 
workers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. 


Table 10.—Results of Strikes enmne & in 1936 in Relation to bensitaas Issues Involved 








Strikes resulting in— 


= EE 





| | 
pal Partial| Little | Jurisdic- 
tial | gains | orno |tion,rival} Inde- | __ 
gains or | gains junion, or} ter- | Notre- 
to com- | to faction mi- ported 
pro- work- settle- | nate 


work- . : Paya 
ers mises ers ments | 


Major issues Total 














Ae RE dict deamensdccescccesseodvesodos 


Wages and hours.......- ssn binant ati Dalat te 756 
Wage increase 413 
Wage decrease - - -- _- — od 151 
Wage increase, hour decres Se. _— 146 
Wage decrease, hour increase_.._______- 19 
a ee , — 15 
Hour decrease... - 12 


Union organization 
a ia in cts cilia me csinene wl 
Recognition and wages._..._.--. 
Recognition and hours- - 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
So ee a 
Violation of agreement. - 
Discrimination 





| Miscellaneous 

hoe prone d - 

Rival unions or factions Ak Ae ee 
Jurisdiction 








{ll issues 709, 748 ae, 952 l254, 751 |120, 288 s 8, 276 36, 879 


=>: > > | 2: 


Wages and hours..______-- 2! 50, 672 | 94,717 /|110, 472 43, 781. 
Wage increase 142, 663 | 53,587 | 66,506 | 22, 493 
Wage decrease - .........--- ..-----| 45,031 | 15,407 | 14, 160 15, 339 
Wage increase, hour decrease......_____| 37,178 | 6,170 | 28,176] 2,832 
Wage decrease, hour increase... ___._- _| 2,665 487 1, 201 977 
Hour increase 17,676 | 16, 787 480 
Hour decrease . 5,459 | 2,279 


Union organization _._- . 365, 019 |169, 522 
*< Saas _.| 47,347 | 17, 668 
Recognition and wages 103, 521 | 54, 165 
Recognition and hours. -..............-- 325 226 
Recognition, wages, and hours 120, 820 | 53, 085 
Closed re a-ue-----.| 42,543 | 13, 107 
Violation of agreement. - _| 24,444 | 16, 967 
Discrimination 26, 019 


Miscellaneous f 94, 057 
Sympathy 4, 976 
Riva selene or factions 4, 040 
Jurisdiction 4, 236 

80, 647 
158 
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The results of the strikes ending in 1936 are shown in table 10 j, 
relation to the major issues involved. This table indicates thut {), 
workers striking over union-organization matters were slightly mop, 
successful than those striking over wage-and-hour issues where ), 
union organization questions were involved. Where wages and hoy, 
were the major issues, the workers won their demands in 46 percey; 
of the strikes, obtained compromises in 27 percent, and lost in 9; 
percent. Where union-organization matters were the major issue: 
they won their demands in 50 percent of the strikes, obtained compr. 
mises in 22 percent, and lost in 27 percent. Of the workers involve; 
in strikes over wage and hour issues, 38 percent won their demands 
44 percent obtained compromises, and 17% percent lost; of thos 
striking over union-organization matters, 46 percent won thei 
demands, 33 percent obtained compromises, and 15 percent los 
Where the issues were miscellaneous matters other than wages ani 
hours or union organization, the workers who won, lost, and obtaine) 
compromises were about equal in number. 


Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


SETTLEMENTS of 42 percent of the strikes, including about an equi! 
proportion of the workers involved, were negotiated directly by t), 
employers and representatives of the organized workers. In about 3 
percent of the strikes, including 41 percent of the workers involved 
the parties were assisted by Government conciliators or labor boar: 
in working out settlements of their disputes. In most of these case: 
the workers were represented by union officials. Of these 644 cases, 
611 were settled by conciliation or mediation methods and 33 wer 
settled by arbitration. Private conciliators or arbitrators were instri- 
mental in negotiating settlements of 66, or 3 percent, of the strikes 


Forty-one of these were settled by conciliation methods and 25 by 
arbitration. 
































Table 11.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 1936 
Strikes Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— F 
r Percent of r Percent 
Number total Number total 
0 I ee pikddndhididdabimanate 2, 156 100. 0 709, 748 100 
SS —eE—eEOS) Oe | SS 
Employers and workers directly _- 114 5.3 17, 276 
Employers and representatives of organized workers. 
niin neennentnithtndnacttinsianccibebbande 938 43.4 299, 132 42 
Government conciliators or labor boards. _..........._- 644 29.9 , 600 4l 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. _..................-. 66 3.1 20, 348 29 
Terminated without formal settlement..............__- 394 18.3 80, 392 11.3 








There were no formal settlements of 394, or 18 percent, of the strikes 
terminated during 1936. In most of these cases the workers simply 
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‘dropped their demands and returned to work without settlements or 
ithey lost their jobs when employers went out of business or hired new 
pworkers to fill the places of the strikers. 


Labor Organizations Involved 


Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 


‘involved in more than three-fourths of the strikes which ended in 1936. 


H Inde pendent organizations were involved in 7.4 percent of the strikes. 


| ) Unions affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Organization were 
_ involved in 133 (6.2 percent) strikes after the time of their suspension 
by the American Federation of Labor in September. 


The unions indicated did not in all cases officially call the strikes. 


“Some of the strikes were unauthorized by union officials, although 


after the workers were out the unions assisted in negotiating settle- 
ments. In some cases the workers were unorganized when the strikes 


_ began and the unions stepped in and offered leadership and assistance 


in settling the disputes, as a means of organizing the workers. In 
table 12 the union which identified itself with the strike, either at the 
beginning or later, is regarded as the organization involved. 


Table 12.—Strikes Ending in 1936 by Types of Labor Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved 





Labor organization involved 


| 

















. | Percent of Baie Percent of 
Number total Number total 
on Setthdaiclad . af ; | 

NONE DiS. kel is 2, 156 | 100.0 | 709, 748 | 100. 0 
| American Federation of Labor ! . ee Se 1,649 ‘ 76.4 488, 643 68.8 
' Committee for Industrial Organization gaan: 133 6.2 105, 814 14.9 
Railroad brotherhoods. -...........-- sieliinatil aleovinnticn chant 2 a 560 a 
a os oR hein kana iies whoainn 159 | 7.4 75, 183 10. 6 
American Federation of Labor and another-- $e 2 .l 4,040 .6 
I a solendbaeed 10 5 1, 743 on 
' Organization inv olved but type ‘not reported - BEEP EEOR' | 7 3 360 Pe 
EE MS ee a 183 | 8.5 32, 941 4.6 

_ Not reported as to w hether or not any organization was 
EE ETRE ie RETA PSIG | 11 | | 464 | 

| | 











' Does not include strikes after September 1936, of unions suspended by the American Federation of Labor. 


| See footnote 2. 


‘ Includes the 10 international unions suspended by the American Federation of Labor because of affilia- 
tion with the C. I. O. and independent unions which affiliated with the C.1.O. The figures include only 
the strikes occurring after the date of the A. F. of L. convention in September. 


Sit-Down Strikes During 1936 


So-caALLED “‘sit-down’”’ or ‘‘stay-in” strikes seem to fall into five 
groups: ” 

(1) A stoppage for a few moments or a few hours until a specific 
grievance is settled, at which time work is resumed. 

(2) A stoppage by a group of workers which arouses sentiment for 
a general walk-out. The general walk-out thereupon develops into a 
regular picketing strike. 





? Many sit-down strikes are difficult to distinguish from regular picket strikes. This is especially true in 
the outdoor trades. When longshoremen or building-construction workers stay around their workplaces 
but do no work, it is a question whether such action should be classified as picketing or sit-down strikes, 
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(3) A sit-down for a few hours, when the employer force. {), 
employees out and closes the plant. This dispute thereupon assim; 
the nature of a lock-out. 

(4) A procedure whereby dissatisfied employees report for wor 
each day or shift but sit at their places and refuse to work. They op 
home at the end of each shift. 7 

(5) A stay-in strike, in which a portion or all of the strikers stay jy 
the plant overnight. 

In 48 of the 2,172 strikes which began in 1936, the strikers stayed jy 
the plants for 1 day or longer after quitting work. In some of these 
cases the disputes were settled by the close of the day and work was 
resumed the following day. In others, workers were ejected or walked 
out at the close of the shift and set up picket lines around the plants 
until the disputes were adjusted. In 22 instances the strikers staye 
in the building one or more nights. Usually the “stay-in’” was only 
a night or two. Some, however, lasted a week or more. In one case 
the strikers stayed in the plant for 8 weeks. 

About 53,250 workers were involved in the 24 strikes in which 
workers sat at their places for 1 day but did no work. Approximately 
381,000 man-days of idleness resulted from these strikes. In the 22 
stay-in-strikes lasting more than 1 day, 34,565 workers were involved 
and 290,000 man-days of work were lost during the entire progress o! 
the strikes. This does not mean that all these man-days of idleness 
were spent within the plant. In most cases only a portion of the 
workers actually stayed in the plant. Also, in many instances, the 
stay-in lasted only a few days, although the strike continued for a 
longer period. 

Of these 48 stay-in strikes lasting 1 day or longer, 1 was called by a 
company union, in 1 the workers were unorganized, and 3 were called 
by independent or unaffiliated unions. In 8 instances the strikers 
were members of unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and in 35 cases by unions affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Matters of union organization, such as 
recognition, discrimination, wearing of union buttons, etc., were the 
major factors causing most of these stay-in strikes. Few of them 
were formally authorized by the unions, although after they were 
started the unions endorsed them and assisted in getting settlements. 

In addition to the strikes in which workers stayed at their places 
but did no work for 1 day or longer, there were numerous such stop- 
pages lasting from a few moments to several hours. The exact number 
of such stoppages is not known, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
keeps no record of strikes lasting less than 1 day. A number occurred 
in the garment trades, when disputed piece-work rates on new sty!es 
of work were being adjusted. Longshoremen, especially on the west 
coast, engaged in what they called ‘quickie’ strikes when they were 
dissatisfied with certain working conditions. There were a number 1 
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the rubber industry. One rubber concern in Akron reported having 
had over 50 such stoppages, lasting from 15 minutes to several hours. 
4 large proportion of these brief sit-downs were due to union workers’ 
suspicions that they were being discriminated against, or that nonunion 
members were being given special consideration. 





Strikes and Lock-Outs in Canada, 1936! 


HE number of strikes and lock-outs in Canada in 1936 was 156— 
} increase of 36 over the previous 12 months. The increase in the 
number of workers involved was not great, however, and the working 
days lost in 1936 were 7,031 less than in 1935. In 1936 the time loss 
for disputes in coal mining was less than in either of the 2 preceding 
years but greater than in 1929, 1930, 1931, or 1933. The industries 
for which the greatest time loss was reported for 1936 were textile 
and clothing manufacture, fur and leather-products manufacture, 
mining, logging, and fishing. 
The above data and the statistics in the following table are taken 
from the Canadian Labor Gazette of March 1937. 


Strikes and Lock-Outs in Canada, 1917 to 1936 

















| Number of Disputes in progress in 

disputes— year 

y | ! 

"ear r Tota 

In | Begin- “ee number Time lost 
progress | ning in | employees | — oF (in 
in year year | ‘involved | workers | man-days) 
| involved | 
a a — — ' 

ee ee = ates 160 158 758 50, 255 1, 123, 515 
a Te pee wet re 230 228 782 79, 743 1 847, 942 
. Ta a we ea — 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 3, 400, 942 
= a Pp ree, 32? 310 1, 374 60, 327 799, 524 
wane tiated cia 168 159 1, 208 28, 257 1, 048. 914 
ES ? 104 89 732 43, 775 1, 528, 661 
ERGY RAS CRP Cr ees ee Pe E 86 77 450 34, 261 671, 750 
| aes ae Sot eS Sra See 70 64 425 34, 310 1, 295, 054 
ides wise Lh, Ok eee + oe ee aeiie: 87 86 497 28, 949 1, 193, 281 
ne 77 75 §12 23, 834 266, 601 
| ere ae i oe ae i a 7 72 480 22, 299 152, 570 
 - | = eee =) SA CRED ae 98 96 | 548 17, 581 224, 212 
2 POSTE a en Se ae ee 90 SS 263 12, 946 152, 08 
1000... a ieaEe oT 1, 67 67 338 13, 768 91, 797 
MO rr ee 88 86 266 10, 738 204, 238 
_ stillet a aida | 116 111 497 23, 390 255, 000 
a EEE AAS LS PE i eae 125 122 617 26, 558 317, 547 
2 See FT a, ee ee 191 189 1, 100 45, 800 574, 519 
1985 + eee ee B.S Sil Satin eine 120 120 719 33, 269 2 284, 028 
2 (a a ae 156 155 709 34, 812 276, 997 











‘As reported in the Canadian Labor Gazette of February, 1935 and 1936. 
? Probably a revision of the figure (288,703) reported in Canadian Labor Gazette of February 1936. 


The principal disputes involved textile workers at Cornwall, 
Ontario; loggers and saw and shingle mill workers in Vancouver 
Island and in the coast district on the British Columbia mainland: 
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cotton-factory workers at Three Rivers, Quebec; fur workers 4; 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; coal miners at New Waterford, New Aber«ecn. 
and Glace Bay, Nova Scotia; cotton mill workers at Welland, On: ario: 
Montreal taxi drivers; and salmon fishermen at Rivers Inlet, Britis) 
Columbia. 

As in the previous year, a large proportion of the disputes involved 
relatively small numbers of persons and little loss of time. A featur 
of 1936 was the larger percentage of disputes over such matters gs 
union recognition and discharge of workers for union membership o; 
activity, the controversies arising from these questions for the firs; 
time exceeding those concerned with wages and working conditions, 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Union Agreement With United States Steel 
Corporation 


N MARCH 2, 1937, an agreement was signed by the Carnegie- 

Illinois Steel Corporation, largest subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
acting for the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers. Further negotiations between the parties resulted in the signing 
on March 17 of a union agreement covering detailed working condi- 
tions. The Carnegie-Illinois agreements were followed by similar 
agreements signed by other United States Steel subsidiaries. 


Provisions of Agreements 


Tue preliminary agreement recognizes the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion as the bargaining agent for its members employed by the corpora- 
tion and prohibits discrimination and coercion for union activity. 
The union in turn agrees not to coerce workers into joining and not to 
slicit membership on company time or property. The 8-hour day 
and the 40-hour week are established in the industry for the first 
time, and time and a half must be paid for all work in excess of these 
maximum limitations. A wage increase of 10 cents an hour is pro- 
vided for classifications previously paying $4.20 a day or less. The 
agreement also provides for a joint committee to effectuate “a written 
legal agreement on working conditions, application of wage rates, 
hours, rules, and a method for adjudicating disputes arising under the 
terms of the agreement.” 

The agreement of March 17, signed after a week of negotiations, 
includes the union recognition, wage, and hour provisions of the pre- 
liminary agreement. The 10-cent increase is applied to all other 
hourly rates and an equivalent increase is provided for tonnage and 
piece rates. Inequities in individual rates are made a subject for local 
joint adjustment. On July 4, Labor Day, and Christmas, work is 
prohibited except in continuous-process operations. One week’s 
vacation with pay is granted to each union member with 5 years of 
continuous service with the corporation. The vacation pay is to be 
the average paid during the two pay periods preceding the vacation, 
but for not less than 40 hours of working time per week nor more than 
48 hours. 
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Seniority is to govern in promotion, lay-off, and reemployment, whe) 
the following factors are relatively equal: Knowledge, training, a\yility 
skill, and efficiency; physical fitness; family status, number of do. 
pendents; and place of residence. Seniority is defined as the lengt} 
of an employee’s continuous service with the corporation. 

While the management is recognized as vested with the exclusiy, 
right to direct the working force in all matters, a definite procedure js 
established for the adjustment of grievances or differences as to inter. 
pretation of the agreement. There is to be no stoppage of work, “hy; 
an earnest effort shall be made to settle such differences immediately.” 
The aggrieved member of the union is to consult first with his foremay 
before the grievance may be turned over to the shop committee: The 
committee must take the matter up with the foreman and superin. 
tendent of the department involved and, in case of failure to react 
agreement, with the general manager of the plant. If the matter has 
not been settled, the representatives of the national union are to mee 
with the executives of the corporation. Final recourse is to an impar- 
tial arbitrator who is to be appointed by mutual agreement and whose 
decision is final and binding. Discharge cases must be taken up an 
disposed of within 5 days, back pay to be given if reinstatement js 
jointly determined upon. Other matters are to be considered in 
periodic meetings between the shop committees and the plant 
managers. 

The shop committees are to be composed of from 3 to 10 members, 
as agreed upon by the union and plant manager, no more than one 
representing a single department. Shop-committee members wil! be 
given time off without pay for committee meetings and may visit 
other departments in connection with committee work with the per- 
mission of their department superintendent or his representative. 

A joint conference is to convene three weeks before the expiration of 
this agreement, February 28, 1938, to negotiate a new agreement. 


Previous Union Experience in the Steel Industry 


THESE agreements mark a reversal of labor policy on the part of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and the first major gain in nearly 
half a century of intermittent efforts by organized labor in the steel 
industry. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, formed in 1876 through a merger of existing organizations, 
was in its early years one of the strongest unions in the country. 
Its members were skilled workmen in an industry largely dependent 
on individual craftsmanship. As machine processes became more 
prevalent, however, the union’s original strategic bargaining position 
was gradually undermined. The union’s answer to mechanization— 
a broadening of the narrow membership base to include unskilled 
workers—lagged considerably behind the changes in production 
methods. 
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The union’s first clash with a modern corporation came in 1892 
vhen H. C. Frick, acting for the Carnegie Co., insisted on re- 
newal of the collective agreement on a basis which the union con- 
dered impossible to accept. When the company delivered an ulti- 
matum that it would deal with its workers individually if its terms 
were not accepted, a strike was called. The loss of this Homestead 
strike broke unionism in the Pittsburgh area and reduced the general 
membership from 24,000 to about a third of its former strength. 

When the United States Steel Corporation was formed in February 
1901, some of the acquired plants were under contract with the union, 
but their agreements carried a stipulation that the union would neither 
organize employees of other mills nor accept their voluntary applica- 
tions for membership. A Congressional investigation in 1910 re- 
vealed that the corporation, at the time of its formation, had deter- 
mined upon the following policy with regard to union organization: 

We are unalterably opposed to any extension of union labor and advise sub- 
sidiaries to take firm positions when those questions come up and say that they 
are not going to recognize it, that is, any extension of unions in mills where they 
do not now exist.! 

During the summer of 1901 strikes were declared against various 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation. Failure of nego- 
tiations led to the calling of a strike against all the mills of the corpo- 
ration, in spite of the fact that this involved violation of agreements 
in force with some of the mills. The strike was terminated with the 
signing of 3-year agreements with fewer mills than were under agree- 
ments before the strike. Eight years later the few remaining union 
mills announced they would henceforth operate on a nonunion basis. 
The strike, lasting more than a year, which followed in 1909-10, re- 
sulted in the complete elimination of union agreements in mills of the 
corporation. 

No further effort to organize steel workers was made for nearly a 
decade. The wartime stimulus to unionization brought about an 
increase of membership from 4,500 in 1912 to a little more than 16,000 
in 1918. In August 1918 a joint national committee for organizing 
the iron and steel industry was established, composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of the 24 unions which claimed jurisdiction in the 
industry. After a year of organizing effort, requests for negotiations 
were presented to employers. The United States Steel Corporation 
refused to confer and denied the union committee’s right to represent 
itsemployees. A general strike in the industry was called on Septem- 
ber 22, 1919. The union failed to secure conferences with company 
officials and, before the strike was officially called off on January 8, 
1920, many strikers had gone back to work. The joint organizing 
committee was disbanded by the American Federation of Labor ex- 


‘Report of Investigation of United States Steel Corporation (H. Rept. No. 1127, 62d Cong., 2d sess., 
D. 128), 
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ecutive council the following June. Judge Gary’s statement of ).\\jcy 
“We do not confer, negotiate with, or combat labor unions as s\0);” 
had withstood the strongest effort yet made by organized labor ty 
establish itself in the steel industry. 


Union membership declined from a peak of 31,500 paid-up men ibers 
in 1920 to its former proportions, and another period of union inge- 
tivity followed. A joint organizing campaign was initiated hy |, 
unions in 1923, but it collapsed in a few months. The following year 
the Amalgamated Association asked other unions to relinquish juris. 


diction in the industry and help it to organize the workers. As the 
American Federation of Labor convention endorsed only the second 
request, the Amalgamated Association did not proceed with its 
organization plans. 

No further organizing plans were considered until the passage of the 


National Industrial Recovery Act brought about a resurgence of 
unionism. At its convention in April 1934 the Amalgamated Associa- 


tion voted to strike in June if its bargaining demands were not met 
by that time. The threatened strike was averted when the President 


appointed the National Steel Labor Relations Board. The American 
Federation of Labor convention in 1934 and again in 1935 went on 


record as favoring an organization campaign in the industry. 


In June 1936 the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers became a member of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, which established under its auspices a steel workers’ organizing 
committee with funds contributed by other member unions. It was 
after 8 months of intense organizing effort by this committee that the 
agreement recognizing the union was secured, without a strike, from 


the Carnegie-Illinois Corporation. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor —Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
February 1937 


N INCREASE in the accession rate and a sharp decline in the 
A separation rate were the principal features of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing industries 
in February. 

As against a total separation rate of 3.38 per 100 workers in Janu- 
ary, the rate in February was 2.85, the lowest in 2 years. This de- 
crease was the result of a sharp drop in the lay-off rate and a moderate 
decline in the quit rate. (See table 1.) The discharge rate, on the 
other hand, rose from 0.21 per 100 workers in January to 0.22 in 
February. 

The accession rate increased from 4.60 per 100 employees in Janu- 
ary to 4.71 in February. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year, the hiring 
rate in the manufacturing industries covered shows an increase of 
59.7 percent. A marked decrease in the lay-off rate more than offset 
the advances in the quit and discharge rates, and the total separation 
rate in February was 7 percent below the level of a year ago. 





All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying nearly 2,400,000 workers in February. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from repre- 
sentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. 

Table 1 shows, for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
tate subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, and the acces- 
sion rate for each month of 1936 and for January and February 1937. 


The average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 
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Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Repre: 
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1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-ofts. 


Sixteen Industries 


ing industries. 


Employment in plants producing rubber tires appears to have been 
more stable than in any other of the 16 industries for which separate 
rates are shown for labor turn-over for the month of February. This 
industry reported the lowest rates in both separations and accessions. 
Only in iron and steel, where a lay-off rate of 0.39 was reported, were 
any of the rates as low as those shown for the tire industry. 

The highest accession rate (10.23) was shown in automobile and 
The sharp increase over the preceding 


body manufacturing plants. 
month (from 3.63 to 10.23) was due principally to 
the January strike. 


The highest quit rate (4.29) occurred in the automobile parts and 
equipment industry. The highest discharge rate (0. 
in the same industry. Seasonal influences were reflected in the high 


lay-off and total separation rates reported by the 
meat-packing industry. 


IN ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole, de- 
tailed labor turn-over rates are available for 16 separate manufactur- 
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Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Inc 
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1937 1937 1936 
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Automobiles and 
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Automobile parts 
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Cotton manufactur. 
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Electrical machin- 
ery 


Foundries and ma- 
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Furniture 
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3. 82 
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Hardware 


Iron and steel 


Men’s clothing 








0. 94 1. 08 
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. 89 1, 80 
1. 96 2. 95 
3. 79 5. 88 





Petroleum refining 


Rubber tires 
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Sawmills 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Motortruck 
Drivers,’ May 15, 1936 


HE average union rate of wages for truck drivers in 1936 was 
ls cents per hour. Average hours as provided in union agree- 
ments were 48.1 per week. Increases in rates between 1935 and 1936 
were Obtained by one-third of the union membership covered in 
both years’ surveys. Decreases in rates were received by 4 percent of 
the members. Hours per week changed very slightly between the 2 
years. Almost 6 percent of the membership had increases in hours, 
but about 7 percent had decreases in hours per week. For 87 percent 
of the membership there was no change in the hourly scale. 

The term ‘‘truck drivers” covers a heterogeneous group of occupa- 
; tions, such as drivers of building and excavating trucks, coal trucks, 
ice trucks, general hauling and transfer trucks, delivery trucks of 
various and miscellaneous commodities, and express and freight 
trucks. In each of these occupations different types and sizes of 
trucks are likely to be used. Every truck-driving occupation, and 
every size and type of truck usually has a different wage rate. Fur- 
thermore there is a great variation between cities as to commodities 
handled, types of trucks, and the terminology used to describe these 
different occupations. For these reasons it is impossible to make an 
intercity classification by types. The data on all truck driving in all 
cities studied, therefore, are treated as one trade in this study. 


Table 1.—Changes in Union-Scale Quotations and Percent of Union Members 
Affected, May 15, 1936, as Compared With May 15, 1935 


























Rates per Hours per 
Item hour week 
Total number of quotations comparable with 1935. ..............-..-.--.--.-. 688 688 
Sa i tsi ebotnndndshbbeséscohe 220 30 
EE CIO, « iniescacccntocceuresscoesesssscoscosceseons 36 54 
at EL ee DC 432 604 
Total number of members covered by comparable quotations..............-- 102, 473 102, 473 
Ne eT dos cl acwcuedenkccdcoveccsccccccutsse 33. 6 5.7 
A LEELA SALLE ITAL 4.0 7.2 
I Lib di ccecetdddsusccubausvebons 62. 4 87.1 





' This study is based on union rates obtained by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for May 15, 1936, 
in 57 cities of the United States, covering almost 112,500 union members. Most of these members belong 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. Averages are 
weighted according to the number of members receiving various rates of pay. See Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1986, for similar reports for 1934 and 1935. 
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As shown in the statement below, more than 95 percent of the jinioy 
members had rates of 50 cents or more per hour. About 4 perce 


had rates of $1 or over, and an equal proportion had rates of under 5) 
cents. 


Average hourly wage rate 
Percent of members whose rates were— 
Under 30 cents 
30 and under 35 cents 
35 and under 40 cents 
40 and under 45 cents 
45 and under 50 cents 
50 and under 60 cents_- 
60 and under 70 cents 
70 and under 80 cents__- - 
80 and under 90 cents 
90 cents and under $1 
$1 and under $1.10 € 
$1.10 and over___-_-- ea ny ee EE .6 
Number of members covered 112, 384 


A workweek of 48 hours was provided in union agreements for 4 
large proportion (60.5 percent) of the union truck drivers. Slightly 
over 20 percent worked under agreements providing for a workweek o! 
over 48 hours. Almost 10 percent worked under agreements pro- 
viding for a 40-hour week. 

Average hours per week 


Percent of members whose hours were— 
Under 35 


Provisions of Union Agreements ? 


Tue 8-hour working day prevailed in most of the union agreements. 
Some agreements provide as few as 5 hours or as many as 14 hours for 
certain drivers, and some others provide that more hours may be 
worked in the summer. 

In even fewer agreements were there exceptions to the 6-day week. 
In a few agreements, the workweek of some classes of drivers was 5, 
5%, or 7 days. A uniform 5-day week was provided for in a few 


1 Other than wages and hours described elsewhere. 
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agreements and a uniform 7-day week in two In a few cases a 5-day 
week prevails during the summer while a 6-day week is worked during 
the rest of the year. 

Most of the agreements establish a definite range during which 
work is to be performed. The starting time is commonly 8 a. m., 
though work may begin as early as 7 a. m. in a number of cases. 
Except for milk and bakery delivery drivers, earlier starting times 
are rare. Finishing time, except for the latter group of workers, is 
senerally between 5 and 6 p.m. Frequently earlier starting times 
are provided for the summer months and later starts are sometimes 
provided for Saturday work. 

Sunday and holiday work.—Work on Sundays is prohibited in only a 
few of these agreements. While holiday work is more frequently 
prohibited, the restriction is general only for Labor Day. Occasionally 
holiday work is prohibited only after a certain hour, usually 9 or 
10 a.m. In some agreements a union permit must be secured for 
any holiday work; in others certain emergency deliveries may be 
made as long as regular work is not performed. In a few cases, 
holidays which fall on Saturday or Monday are not to be observed. 

Although Sunday work is generally paid for at the usual overtime 
rate, a higher rate (usually double time) is paid for holiday work in a 
number of cases. A minimum amount of pay, usually 4 hours, must 
often be given if any work is performed on such days. Holidays with 
pay are sometimes granted, but usually for special holidays only, or 
if at least 3 days have been worked during the week of the holiday. 

The holidays generally observed are New Years, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Armistice Day, and Election Day are additional 
holidays frequently observed, while Columbus Day and Lincoln’s 
Birthday were less frequently considered holidays. Less than these 
six holidays are observed in only a few cases, the minimum number 
of holidays being three. Religious and local holidays are also cov- 
ered in a number of agreements. Ii One agreement 14 holidays were 
provided, most of them religious holidays. 

Overtime and extra-pay provisions.—The time-and-a-half rate for 
uvertime work prevails in these agreements, and a few provide for 
double or triple pay for some or all workers. Overtime work is paid 
for at regular rates in only four cases. A considerable number of 
agreements, however, provide rates varying from straight to triple 
pay for different classes of drivers. 

Overtime work is prohibited entirely in very few cases and then 
only for certain types of work. In a number of agreements, however, 
overtime is restricted to emergency or necessary work. Restrictions 
on the amount of overtime which may be worked in a day or week 
are not usually provided. 
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The most frequent extra-pay provision is that requiring the pay en; 
of & minimum amount if a driver begins work, but is sent home }-{or. 
the regular day’s work is completed. Generally at least half a dlay’s 
pay must be given, with full pay if the driver starts the afternoon's 
work. In a few cases a full day’s pay must be given whenever wo; 
is begun. When the cause of the temporary lay-off is adverse wea the; 
conditions, this minimum payment need not be made. 

A certain payment is also specified for drivers ordered to report to 
work when no work is given. This is usually 2 hours’ pay but in some 
cases haif or a full day’s pay. When a driver is sent out on an over. 
night trip, the employer is usually required to cover whatever expenses 
are incurred for meals and lodging. Some agreements specify the 
amount to be furnished for such expenses, varying from $1.50 to $3.50 
per day. A meal allowance is sometimes granted for trips which are 
unusually long but which do not involve being away from home over 
night. 

Other types of extra pay sometimes provided in these agreements 
are a bonus in addition to overtime when a driver is called back after 
having completed his day’s work and a provision for regular pay 
when a driver is required to wait beyond the usual time to receive 
his wages. There are also numerous provisions covering liability for 
damaged or undelivered goods, for unusually heavy loads, etc. 

Conditions of employment.—Union membership is usually a con- 

dition of employment. Owners who do any driving must also be 
members of the union. About one-fourth of the agreements include 
the check-off system of collecting union dues, but in some cases only 
when individual members authorize the deduction. In other agree- 
ments the company deducts the amount of back dues when requested 
by the business agent of the union. 
» These agreements usually designate the union as the source of 
supply for replacements or additions to the permanent staff. The 
union is granted a reasonable amount of time, sometimes specified 
as 24 or 48 hours, in which to furnish help. If there is a shortage, 
preference must usually be given to members of the employers 
association which is a party to the agreement. In a few agreements 
union membership is not required. In such cases it may be provided 
that members are to be given preference or that there is to be no 
discrimination for union membership. These agreements do not 
establish the check-off or designate the union as the source of supply 
of additional workers. 

About half of the agreements require that temporary workers shal! 
carry a union permit or be selected with the approval of the union. 
In the others, the company is permitted to select freely its temporary 
workers. In all instances temporary workers must join the union 
within a given time which varies from 1 to 30 days. 
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One week s notice must be given in a number of agreements when a 
driver is quitting or is to be laid off, although in a few cases two weeks’ 
notice is required. Failure to give the required notice when quitting 
causes the driver in many cases to forfeit a week’s pay. Similar 
notice is required for discharge for causes other than intoxication or 
dishonesty. Other reasons for discharge are not usually specified, 
except that the discharge must be for good cause and must not involve 
ynion discrimination. The company generally agrees to discharge 
men expelled from the union, the union in turn agreeing to consider 
the expulsion of any driver discharged for cause. 

No single method of sharing work during dull periods predominates 
in these agreements. Overtime may be prohibited, hours reduced, 
or available work equally divided among regular workers, while in 
some cases rotation of opportunities for work is followed. In a 
number of agreements seniority is to be the guide in lay-offs and 
reemployment, seniority rights to continue through a lay-off of not 
more than a specified number of weeks. Seniority rights also hold 
through leave of absence for sickness or union duties, provided that 
the leave does not exceed from 3 to 6 months. 

Other provisions.—Vacations with pay are granted in nearly a 
fourth of these agreements, the length of vacations being about equally 
divided between 1 and 2 weeks. Usually a year of service is required 
before a driver is eligible for a vacation. The acceptance of pay in 
lieu of a vacation is permitted only to drivers leaving the service of 
the employer. The period during which vacations must be taken is 
frequently specified but preference is accorded to individual drivers 
in accordance with seniority. In a very few cases drivers have the 
right to take annual vacations of a designated length, but receive no 
pay while off duty. 

Stoppages of work are prohibited during the life of the agreements, 
except that in some cases sympathetic strikes are not to be con- 
sidered violations of the agreements. Sometimes sympathetic strikes 
are permissible only when other locals of the drivers’ union are involved. 

The learning or probation period may vary from a few days to sev- 
eral months, the longer periods being required on the more complicated 
delivery routes. Somewhat lower pay is provided during this period. 

When uniforms are required the company usually assumes the full 
cost, with an additional allowance for maintenance. In a few cases 
the cost of uniforms is shared equally by the company and the worker. 
Less frequently, a maximum price to the employee is set in the agree- 
ment and the maximum number of uniforms he is expected to have is 
stipulated. The employer usually assumes the obligation of paying 
all traffic fines caused by the drivers’ attempts to maintain fixed time 
schedules. Drivers required to furnish bond are reimbursed by their 
employers for the expenses incidental to such bonding. 


- 
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Scales of Wages and Hours, by Cities 


TABLE 2 shows the union rate per hour, the rate per week, and the 


hours per week as of May 15, 1936, for each classification of tryc, 


driving in the 57 cities covered. 


HY 


Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 


and classification 








Aflanta, Ga. | 

Commercial delivery 

General: 
EE ae a 
. 4 || a 


Boston, Mass. | 


Brewery: 
Bottle and keg beer_______ 
er, 


Building materials: 
Small and large trucks_____| 
Tractors. 


pers. —__ | 
Express and freight: 
<a _| 
Over 1% to 5 tons___ 
Helpers: 
Under 5 tons 
ae 
General: 
Under 5 tons_____- 


Wholesale route foremen._- 
sso as wheal ened 
| eae Peed 
Piano 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bakery, retail extra drivers___- 


ll. 
Special delivery....._...... 
Moving vans: 
RE Ss 
I 2, oo. te 
ER Sea ats 


Butte, Mont. 
Bottle beer and soft drinks____- 
Food: 


34 ton and under_.__..__._. 

3 3 ee 
General: 

%{ ton and under...___.___- 

Over % ton to 3 tons 

3 to 6 tons____- 





F See footnotes \st“end of table. 


$0. 350|$16. 80 


| 


Rates of 
wages 


Per | Per 
hour | week 


| 
| 


28. 80) 


| 
. 600) | 
700) 33. " 


. 700 


36. 90) 
34. 00) 


28. 60 
33. 00. 
22. 00) 
| 33.00 
. 725) 29.00 


30. 76 
36. 53) 


28. 45) 
7| 29. 60) 


30. 00 
34. 00 
30. 00| 


mi 37. 00| 
-792) 38.00) 
-796| 43.00) 
646) 31.00 
:763| 42. 70| 
667) 32. 00 
. 563) 27.00 


. 379 


— on 


ob gece ge 
82sss 





3 $8 


. 575 


N=3 BN 
8&3 





3 


. 396 
- 629) 


. 756| 
794 
‘825 


- 969) 
- 756) 


794) 





Hours | 


per 


week 


Cities 








1] 


City and classification 





48 


48 
48 


40 
40 


44 
44 
44 


1 40 
140 


48 
48 


48 
48 


48 
48 


48 
48 


48 
56 


48 


40 


48 
48 


48 


48 
48 


40 
40 


'| Bone and tallow 
|] Route men.........- 





| 


Butte, Mont.—Continued 


Meat: 

Butcher-drivers..._.....__- 
Retail delivery 
 - Ep PS aa 
Taxi, Rate A 
i. uv 1 See eae 

Textile retail stores: 
3 ton or under... ........- 
Re ie centincinAainaion 


Chicago, Ill. 


Baggage and parcel delivery: 
1 ton or under... .__- 


Armored cars..........__. 


|| Bakery: 


Commissary Wii his Be, a: aries 
Special delivery_.____- 


Brewery: 
Extra and transfer__._____- 
Extra drivers, keg beer_ __- 
Helpers: 


2 tons or under, rate A____- 


{| 2 tons or under, rate B____ 


Over 2 tons to 4 tons, 
SS ees oo PRS 
Over 2 tons to 4 tons, 
ee a ide i kde 
Over 4 tons, rate A 
Over 4 tons, rate B 
Over 5 tons—6-wheel trucks, 
eee 


ge SPST - SSeS 
Man on trailer, rate A_____ 
Man on trailer, rate B___- 
Roofing contractors____.-_- 
Roofing materials: 
i ) a 


YT Wcikcc wads ddbdndies 
Tractors and 6-wheel 
INNES we sdcccnccdca 
Road spreaders. ._.._.. 
Helpers: 
0 Re ee 





Butter and eggs, wholesale: 

1 ton and under............ 
| I 
| Coal: 


VA SEE pe 


Over 5 tons—#-wheel trucks, | 


| Rates of 
wages 


l 
Per 
| hour | we 


| 


| 


|$0. 875| $42 


(small 


| . 688) 33 
| . 500) 27 


Per 


| . 500! 31.50 


| an 


| 719) 2 


| 39 


39. 








34. 


37. 
38. 


| 39. 
40. 


36. 
45. 


36. 
37. 


39. 
40. 
42. 
28. 


771 
. 820 
| $75 








| 39. 5 


32. 50 
35. 50 


00 


UO) 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


36 
80 
00 
80 


ft) 


nongrintins 
SS ee 


60 
60 


48 
48 


18 
48 
4s 


4 
45 


Table 


Ch 


Comm 


Gre 


Gre 





he 


by 
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Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 
Cities—Continued 








City and classification 





Chicago, Ill.—Continued 


Commission merchants: 


2 (OMS... ccsancccceccceesnces 
Ses ee 
5 tons and over. .......... - 
CO Ee 
Excavating and paving: 

Under 2 tons, rate A__....- 
Under 2 tons, rate B______- 
Over 2 tons—4-wheel 


6-wheel trucks. .........--- 
5- and 10-ton tractors_.___- 


Less than 1 ton..-._-- 
1 and under 2 tons. _. 
2 and under 3 tons___- 
5 Se oo eana-. c 
Furniture and department 
OE ae 
Parceis....-.-- ate 
EE 
ll in oe are 
Also wash and polish cars-. 
General: 
YO a Se 
1 and under 2 tons: 
RS 
Rate B (1% tons) 
2 and under 3 tons: 
EE Ee 
Rate B (2 toms) __. 
3 and under 5 tons: 
Rate ee 
Rate B (3 toms) -_.--___- 
5 tons and under 7 tons: 


| 





Rate B (5 tons)_._____- 
7 and under 10 tons.-_..---. 
10 tons and over_...-...._- 


Grease and tallow...........___| 


a 
Grocery and meat markets: 

Retail delivery 

Market pick-up-__-....-_--- 
Ice cream, special delivery. _._- 
| aaa 


Lumber, box and shavings: 
1% and under 2% tons__-_-_- 
2% and under 4 tons______- 
4 tons and over.___.....-_- 
Machinery, moving, structural 





steel, ete.: 

ewan 
1 and under 2 tons__.______) 
2 and under 3 tons__....__- 
3 and under 5 tons._.__._-. 
5 and under 7 tons.__.____- 
7 and under 10 tons_______- 
10 tons and over_____..___- 
Scrap iron and metal: 

2 and under 3 tons__._- 

3 and under 5 tons____- 

5 and under 7% tons... 

¥ tons and over___... 

Safes, 10 tons and over_.... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Rates of 


wages 


Per 


hour 


$0. 802 


-_— 


. 823 
. 844 
. 865 


exes 
677 


. 526 





|; 


Per 
week | 


42. 
45. 


48. 
60. 
57. 
54. 
39. 





27. 


29. 
31. 


36. 
32. 
30. 
36. 
39. 


50} 


29. 


29. 
30. 











| Hours 


per 
week 





55% 


51 


48 


51 
45 


51 
48 


51 
48 
51 
51 


Ss 


SEF SSSSSrz 





i] 
| 









































Rates of 
- a | aees  |Hours 
City and classification a eae § | 
Per | Per week 
| hour | week 
Chicago, Ill.—Continued | 
| 
Meat packing: 
Over 1 and under 3 tons___/|$0. 771)$37. 00; 48 
 ) | PRE Rane. | .830) 39.85) 48 
6), eS "850! 40.80) 48 
Jobbers (1 to 3 tons)_______ | . 729) 35.00) 48 
Wholesale (1 to 3 tons) _| , 833) 40.00) 48 
Delicatessen and special | 
delivery: 
1 ton or under_________ .712| 34.17) 48 
a tractors.......... | . 830! 39.85) 48 
Jump-cart tractors_.__| .626) 30. 4 
Milk: ' sain: Da 
Special delivery___....._____| .769| 41.50] 54 
Wholesale delivery___.____- . 843) 45.50) 54 
Route foremen_____________| .898| 48.50) 54 
Assistant route foremen_.__| .861| 46.50] 54 
3 « ase .775| 46.50) 60 
Night trucks___._._________. | 990) 47.50) 48 
|| Moving vans: 
Furniture_......_.._.____-- . 792) 38.00) 48 
ss aS . 915) 43.90} 48 
Helpers.__._- aa . 708) 34.00) 48 
Temporary helpers --- . 650) 31.20) 48 
| Newspaper: 
Morning papers............| 1.011} 45.50) 45 
Afternoon papers. __.__-- | .912) 46.50) 51 
| OS . 762) 41.16) 54 
Railway express: 
lL > | Seen: . 699) 33.57) 48 
(y00)0lUl . 796) 38.21) 48 
Passenger coaches__._..__-- | .651| 31.26) 48 
Helpers: 
l- and 2-ton trucks... . 603) 28.94) 48 
2)4- to 5-ton trucks.....| . 675) 32.40) 48 
Scavenger trucks (private)___-- " 889] 48.00! 54 
Dl asciecusecsaccennael, oie a 
Street railway wrecking trucks_| .708) 33.96) 48 
Soda, mineral water, and soft 
Grinks: Helngs.............. 469) 22.50) 48 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Bakery—crackers only- 750| 36.00) 48 
Brewery: 
Keg beer__...._-.- . 800) 32.00) 40 
Helpers. ----- 738| 29.50) 40 
Bus and baggage............_-- 602) 32.50) 54 
Ne = | . 528] 28.50) 54 
Coal and excavation._.........} .600) 32.40) 54 
Department stores_..........-- 625| 30.00) 48 
RENEE SE . 521} 25.00) 48 
EES TEEPE EP: . 688) 33.00) 48 
se Sere . 625) 30.00) 48 
Furniture: , 
1 ton and under..._...----- . 594) 28.50) 48 
S| eae 615| 29.50) 48 
RS BR Eee . 750) 36.00) 48 
Hemers, rate A............ . 542) 26.00) 48 
Eee, tate DB. ........... . 688) 33.00) 48 
General: 
1 ton and under............| .648] 34.00} 52% 
i. ae ; | .667| 35.00) 52% 
Doce necacdacccscucscen| se ee eee 
i Bee ee . 705) 37.00} 52% 
4 tons and over____-..___-- | . 743) 39.00) 5234 
0 aE eS . 600) 36.90) 60 
i eee . 567) 34.00) 60 
Laundry: 
Re Se | , 385) 20.00) 52 
Hotel trade trucks--------- | .615) 32.00) 652 
Oil trucks: 
Filling stations. -.........-| . 688) 33. 00) 3 48 
2 tons and under-_..-....---- . 729) 35. 00) 348 
GU HE be nsisnsncicsis |. 781! 37. 50! 3 48 
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Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1436, by Table 
Cities—Continued 
Rates of Rates « 
wages Hours wages 
City and classification es per City and classification — per C 
Per | Per | Week | Per | Per | Week 
hour | week hour | we 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Continued | Denver, Colo.—Continued 
i) $0. 8131339. 00} 48 EE ee $0. 600 $28.8) 48 ' 
ES RE . 729| 35.00) 48 ETT ee a . 550) 26.40 4s Brewe 
5-ton racks Be AESRESIS SE | .600) 28.80 43 
Cleveland, Ohio | | . 550} 26.40) 48 
Peckags 4 delivery and pick- ah 458) 22.00) 4 root 
Bakery SINE, .odenconmmnetmeiel 313) 15.00! 48 Keg 
Special delivery............| . 458] 22.00] 48 Hoppers....-....---------- | 71| 13.00, 4s af 
Heavy trucks (materials) - -| . 583) 28.00) 48 
Cracker routes_......_. | .750) 30.00) 40 || Des Moines, Iowa | 
Brewery helpers (keg and bot- | : 
=a aa a a 650} 26.00} 40 CUR OF NOE. 6 wcicccsscncccce . 500} 24.00, 48 -_ 
Building materials._......__._- 700} 28.00} 40 bcnisie Disabil nciiaiciandtninienielessibh . 563) 27.00) 48 kK 
Concrete-mixer trucks. - . -- 750} 30.00) 40 a 
Dairy, heavy trucks... .._...... . 695} 33.36) 48 Detroit, Mich Genet 
Excavating: t os . 509) 27.50 48 R 
J. ee se + > & RT ott tee 700, 28.00 49 0 
2 tons and over___-.__.__.. | . 875) 47.25) 54 || Dump trucks-. 750| 36.00 48 iC 
Special tractor type........| .950) 51.30) 54 | Heavy duty (special equip- I 
Express trucks.................| .734| 35.22] 48 | IRR .-| 1.110} 52.80) 48 : 
General: || Moving vans.......-..-..----- | . 650) 39.00 60 
eee Ones ...........-..- | . 750) 36.00; 48 || Se i asidaiae | .600) 36.00 60 
Truck and 1 trailer_______- | . 830) 39.84) 48 || Long distance..............| .600} 36.00 40 
Carry-all and winch trucks_| .900) 43.20) 48 || a ies icra - 500) 30.00, 60 
Helpers: oe III Shits nthe icnntmticames | .621) 25.00, 48 
NN .750| 36.00} 48 || | at 
i i cae . 425) 20.40; 48 Duluth, Minn. | k 
Carry-all trucks__-..... . 900) 43.20) 48 R 
Meat trucks. .-....__- .-----| .750} 36.00) 48 Brewery and soft drinks______- . 730} 29.20) 4 C a 
Beeueee gene... ........<-.<--. 800} 38.40) 48 Coal—Retail yards.............| .630) 25.20) 40 " 
ee ae . 750} 36.00) 48 ( 
ee Sind elegant . 625} 30.00) 48 Erie, Pa. 
2S naan . 575| 27.60) 48 Brewery: 
Soft-drinks: Truck helpers. - -_- .444| 24.00) 54 NS ee 650) 35.10) 54 
Helpers, rate A_......-. ----| . 6860) 29.70) 54 Brev 
Columbus, Ohio PN EEE | . 600] 24.00! 4 
TT . 650) 35.10) 54 
Brewery and soft drinks: ss SS . 550} 26.40) 48 
Re ln RE ae . 800) 32.00; 40 Parcel delivery and pick-up....| . 650) 31.20) 48 Keg 
I titi acne alte . 625) 26.00) 40 Dun 
inn cdaioemen . 500) 24.00) 48 Grand Rapids, Mich. ov 
Excavating, moving heavy ma- | 
chinery, etc.: General: 
1% tons and under-.------- . 650) 31.20) 48 NI Tatil deh te sce ntesinsva chess itetnandii . 450) 21.60) 48 
0 aT . 800) 38.40) 48 i ttheaieccnccsints | . 500} 24.00) 48 Bre 
General: | 
iiitcccccanccnunccs) «Caen oe Houston, Ter. 
Ee . 550) 26.40) 48 | 
|| Bottle beer special delivery. ___- . 625} 25.00) 40 
Davenport, Iowa aia we f % 00 40 
(See Rock Island, Ill, district.) Indianapolis, Ind. a 
Dayton, Ohio Bottle and keg beer: Car 
2 en . 563| 27.00) 48 
Beer and soft drinks. -.........- - 800) 32.00) 40 Long distance.............- - 625} 30.00) 48 Fur 
i“ TR . 750) 30.00) 40 ei ge . 500} 24.00) 48 
General: SO ee . 458) 22.00) 48 Fru 
Under 1% tons____.-...-.-- - 500) 22.00) 44 Building and road work: | 
1% and under 2 tons_-_-.---- . 600) 26.40) 44 4-wheel trucks............- - 650} 28.60) 44 Gas 
2 tons and over............ . 800) 32.00, 40 6-wheel trucks. ............ . 750) 33.00, 44 Ice 
Up to 50 horse power trac- 
Denver, Colo tors, bulldozers, and cater- 
Baggage: RE TE - 800) 35.20) 44 Pa’ 
0 SE . 372) 19.00) 51 a i - 400} 19.20, 48 
Ti iiioccoccesapsoune). sri oie General: 
See .349| 17.80, 51 _ | ae . 563) 27.00) 45 
EE . 713) 28.50) 40 | . 625} 3.00) 48 
GT . 675) 27.00) 40 fT . 688/ 33.00 45 
Furniture d delivery............. . 490) 23.50) 48 Over 6 tons and winch 
Dt din cenntsticcocens . 375) 18.00} 48 eae ae IRE - 750) 36.00) 45 Sal 
Furniture moving, drivers and Helpers Lh peeiatictntdasssatinsiesas aiviaes . 521) 25.00 48 Wi 
EE einencapanneane - 500) 24.00) 48 Grocery ; 
General: ‘wheel See . 600) 28.80) 45 . 
SS . 531) 25.50) 48 4-wheel with trailer.......- - 700} 33.60, 45 
3% tons........... eminiiemala - 563) 27.00) 48 6-wheel trucks. ...........- - 650) 31.20; 45 
4 tons... . 588 28. 20 48 Helpers <<< eene ene nee . 550 26. 40) 48 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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City and classification 





Jacksonville, Fla, 
Brewery trucks..........--..-.-- 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Keg beer..---------------------| 
FOOTE cdciccsncseneovesce 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brewery: 
"SS 
Keg beer and shipping----- 

General: 
Light pick-up, under 2 tons. 
Road—up to 5 tons. ...-_--| 
Over 5and under 10 tons_. | 
10 tons and over........---. 
Low bed, winch, and rig- 

ging trucks and inter- 
changeable semis_-__-- -- 


Louisville, Ky. 


aes 

BA tnndnannnecsesss 

Shipping trucks...........- 
General: 

1% tons and under......--- 

Over 14 and under 5 tons...) 


Madison, Wize. 


Brewery: | 
| 
| 


Brewery and soft drinks..__._. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
| 


Brewery: 
Bottle DOef............-.. 


EE EER 
Plant-to-plant drivers_.._-- 
Bus drivers 


Helpers 
Furniture 


Telpers 
Gas and oil 
Ice cream: 
Station-to-station drivers. - 
Special delivery..........-. 
Paving and excavating: 
1% to 3% tons.-_..........- 
3% tons and over.........-. 
Ready mixed concrete: 
Private work 





See footnotes at end of table. 
139204—37 12 





Rates of 
wages 








Per 
week 


Per 
hour 


$0. 675 | $27. 00 


. 656 
. 625 


. 818 
. 841 
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Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 
Cities—Continued 








| 








- 613) 24. 50 
. 725} 29. 00 
- 637) 25. 50 


- 600} 24.00 
. 750; 30. 00 


| 25.00 


. 625) 25. 00 


31. 20 


BRESSRBSSESSSSS 
SS RESSSESSSSSESSS 


S8 88 


. 975 


. 975 








SEB & 
S3m Ss 85 









































Rates of 
Hours wages /Hours 
per || City and classification per 
week Per | Per week 
hour | week 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
40 Brewery: 
Regular route and special 
ee $0. 737|$29. 50} 40 
Station, material, etc______ . 713) 28. 5C] 40 
40 ET . 637) 25.50} 40 
40 RR Re . 600} 28.80) 48 
SR . 500} 24.00) 48 
|| General: 
|] Transfer and long distance.| . 550} 26.40] 48 
eR . 450} 21.60} 48 
44 Furniture helpers_________. . 5FO| 26.40] 48 
44 Se ometneen nanan on---onnwe . 650] 31.20} 48 
ce: 
48 Peere..................- . 656} 31.50) 48 
48 Helpers____- ------| . 563] 27.00] 48 
48 Wholesale and car icing... . 600} 28.80] 48 
48 IT . 550) 26.40) 48 
Milk: 
SS as 
4s Relief men and route fore- 
SE bilities uc tis erinine ashin tates . 808] 38.76) 48 
Special delivery___- . 680} 32.65) 48 
Wholesale. __.____- ....--| .80?] 38.50] 48 
Newspaper............-- .-| . 825) 24.75) 30 
40 i Sa . 604) 29. 00) 4 48 
40 
40 Moline, Ii. | 
40 (See Rock Island, IIl., district.) 
40 
Jashnlle, Tenn. 
Keg and bottle beer......_..._. . 750) 30.00} 40 
40 
Newark, N. J. 
Brewery: 
Bottle and keg beer_______- | 1.000) 40.00} 40 
40 Permit men............ | .950! 38.00} 40 
eo, inant naneanion | . 713) 34.22} 48 
48 ie cian icine dedi ciel .617| 29.62) 48 
General: 
Rate A: All sizes______- --| .792| 38.00] 48 
Rate B: 
1 and 1% tons... ..___- | 769) 36.90] 48 
40 Beme S tems.........s-<- oa 37.80} 48 
40 3% and & tons..._._.... | . 844) 40.50) 48 
40 Trailer and tractor..__- . 956) 45.90) 48 
40 NE RT . 625) 30.00) 48 
40 
40 New Haven, Conn. | 
40 
40 SE tithe acictintnmactennet . 900) 36.90} 40 
48 Extra drivers and helpers..| .825| 33.00) 40 
4 New Orleans, La. 
48 Brewery: 
48 oe, 8 EE pees ee . 625) 25.00) 40 
48 UGiinnncos-. o Eesiyeyaetersinles> . 469) 18.75) 40 
48 Cotton and tobacco._.......... . 350) 18.90) 54 
aR a Riga a . 333) 21.00) 63 
- New York, N. Y. 
Bakery: 
48 pO . 667| 32.00) 48 
48 el . 708) 34.00) 48 
Cake, relief drivers......__- . 833) 40.00) 48 
48 Supplies: 
1% tons and under..-_-_. . 842) 40.00) 47% 
30 2 to 3% tons............ .905| 43.00) 47% 
48 i IETS cicichocndenehaconienaie . 968) 46.00) 47% 
48 Bntihnedcennsnenates .716\ 34.00| 47% 
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May 15, 1936, 5 
Cities—Continued - 
Rates of Rates o/ 
wages | Hours!|| ; wages Hon 
City and classification ier | per | City and"classification ) tee 
Per Per week Per | Per | Week 
hour | week hour | wes 
New York, N. Y.—Contd. New York, N. Y.—Contd. 
Brewery: General:—Continued 
ee $1. 050|$42.00} 40 PE iinananessssccsses $0. 990/$47. 50, 4g 
. ee .925| 37.00} 40 Helpers: 
-- -- . oo a = Se eee pambncenses . 750) 36.00) 4g 
SS SRE: ‘ " ss _,_ ceeeaaaiamatatanm Years ( g 
Building materials Guam “806 43 00 z 
= peiebiedeaseteresewscsce 854 4l. 00} 48 _ EE 833] 40.00) 48 
ro pennenncee-se--------- Bc 42.00] 48 a . 729] 35.00) 4g 
: — eee neeee---2---------- oan = 7 - — wweecenensccesecces . 510} 24.50) 4s 
wee ----- --------- ~9hG UW MLUK: 
| See oe hf ee Retail: 
74% tons......-- ialapaalabaasataetiains . 990] 47.50} 48 Over 3% tons.........- -917] 44.00) 48 
Cloaks and dresses: £5 , Route riders___.......- 1.020] 49.00) 4s 
7 ----| . 781) 37.50) 48 Route foremen.-.___.--| 1.104) 53.00 4 
Rate B.........---------- --| . 789) 37.50; 47% Special delivery, 1 ton_| .781) 37.50) 4s 
—_ : Wholesale, route foremen__| 1.104) 53.00 4s 
ate A...-.---------| +581] 26.50 48 |! Paper and twine: 
eceeeso eo oce <<< « Vv0t aw. « ? > r ) ° 
Second helpers, city Sy gee Sete nr wee - 778) 35.00) 45 
peckages............ 427] 20.50] 48 14 to 4% tons..............]| .844] 38.00) 4 
Cloth sponging.....-----------_| 1.125] 45.00} 40 — — es a 
peers... ..................} | . a} Bo toh an ; 
Coal: CO ee . 489] 22.00 4 
- x a a SS .611] 27.50) 4: 
4 tons and over, gas trucks.| .875| 42.00) § 48 ie 938| 45.00) 48 
4 tons and over, electric ey: Poultry drivers and helpers...-| 1979] 47.00 4s 
aa waa Brooklyn | - 822) 39. 44) 5 48 Radios and victrolas.--_......_- 7 36.00) 48 
and Queens: ; 
Under 4 tons..-........ . 896} 40.32] 45 Norfolk, Va. 
4 tons and over-_-__...__- . 933] 42. 00} 6 45 Brewery: 
Railroad yards, Queens: y: 
Under 4 tons_____.._.-- 811} 36. 50] ¢ 45 eed distance... ......... - 550) 22.00) 40 
, = tons and over_.....__- .844| 38.00! 6 45 ONPSTS.....--------------- iv 19.00) 40 
SE . 631] 34.10) 54 : 
Commission merchants: Oklahoma City, Okla. 
3 tons and under-_-______---. 1.000} 48.00) 48 waa 
he ee ea EES 1.042] 50.00} 48 Brewery: | 
ll 1. 062] 51.00] 48 a ial . 625) 30.00) 48 
7% tons..___- ch citeaieedil 1. 115] 53.50} 48 Roural...........-..--.-.-. -479| 23.00, 48 
By CT See . 648] 35.00) 54 oe Seat ecccccce eescece - 469) 22.50, 48 
Se eR oe .407| 22.001 54 elpers....... eee - 417} 20.00) 48 
Dump ewedke: s tons—second- 
a. ig etilnntchandientes . 875] 35.00} 40 Peoria, Mit. | 
xpress: 
"Local 9 ee .781] 37.60) 48 || Brewery—materials............| 675] 27.00 4 
a a - 043) 27. 50 ‘ 
delivery. -..-.--|_.871] 41.83] 48 || Building materials _— :521| 25.00 4s 
Railway express, money raed building construction _- 750) 30.00 40 
vehicle driver.__.......-- . 679] 32.60} 48 Age: 
Railway express, gas and Freight: 
electric trucks.....______- . 824] 39.53] 48 a . 573] 27.50) 48 
- a itil . 655] 31.45) 48 . aane distance... -____- . 729) 35.00 48 
our: urniture MOving~..-.--_._-- . 542) 26.00) 4 
4-wheel trucks. _.._.......- 1. 104] 53.00] 471% || Ice: 
6-wheel trucks. ...........- 1, 208) 58.00) 4714 Routemen.............. . 550} 26.40) 48 
vu SNE CEES: ‘ 3.= He -  ,_ a . 450} 21.60 48 
a ‘ ' re . 400] 19.20 48 
ee i Ee ‘ .= 48 ede pipe, and hard- 
POE Bewcccceccccccccccece . kk om ° = - 550} 26.40; 48 
Moving trucks: Road + work 
1 hwy or over, gaso- —— dp onnnnceih eehied . 750} 36.00 48 
Ee ES: . 800} 38.40) 48 ractors..... ..............| 1.000] 48.00) 48 
Electric ae . 730| 35.00} 48 
a en CRP EST ee 670} 32.15| 48 Philadelphia, Pa. 
eneral: 
EY EE ees . 854) 41.00) 48 | ERI 5 > . 963) 38.50) 40 
Va RE CONES . 865} 41.50) 48 Bakery: 
scence sccscccccccccce . 875] 42.00) 48 Retail or wholesale warnid . 636) 28.00 4 
EERSTE - 885) 42.50) 48 Loy ht supply trucks....__- 625] 27.50) 44 
ea . 896} 43.00} 48 ||  5-tom truck.............._. . 682) 30.00) 44 
ES RE Te -917| 44.00) 48 Track and trailer__..._.___ . 739) 32.50; 44 
5 tons: Building materials........____. . 600} 30.00) 50 
OS a - 938) 45.00) 48 Express (railway)...........__- . 747) 35.85) 48 
Se - 958) 46.00} 48 (dc (se SES RS, - 614} 20.45, 48 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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| Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 








City and classification 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Continued 


General: 

Rate ee 

Rate B...- 

Slow drivers (heaw y); over 
the road with or without 
trailer; or high-speed 
CO RE eee a 





Helpeit.....--- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bakery inet eee ee 
Brewery - - : 
Helpers- - - - -- 
Building  aeauiinetion: 
146 tons...-.--- 
Over 1% tons_-.------ 
0 6 és 
General transfer - - - - - 
With trailer... -.-.-_- 


Movers, furniture. er 
Helpers-_-- --- ; 

Newspaper ..........- 
es 


Portland, Oreg. 


Dairy and ice cream. - - 
Relief men_. : ; 
General: 
1 ton or under__-_. 
144 to 246 toms..______- 
3 tons and over_._______- | 
Tractors, 6-wheelers and | 
_ ee 
Long distance: 
Solo drivers_- , | 
Truck and trailer or | 
semitrailer ..__ 
Pick-up and delivery 


Providence, R. I. 


a ae 
General (in city): 
Under 5 tons............... 


Reading, Pa. 


Brewery 
General: 


Brewery: 
Keg and bottle beer___.___- 
aaa 
Coal and coke. 
Helpers... _._._- 
Freight, 1 to 1% toms._____.__. 
F ae and freight, over 1% 





aed tn “eee-+e 


See footnotes at end of table 


Rates of 
wages 


Per 
hour 


. 656 
. 677 


. 999 
. 479 


. 700 
. 971 
. 901 


. 650 
. 700) 
. 550 
. 675 oO 
. 700 
. 575 
. 650 


. 650! 
. 550) 


. 675 


. 656 


- 750 
- 675 
- 525 


- 575 
. 708 


Per 
week 





31. 
33. 





$31. 
32. 


te 
ee 


33. 
38. 84) 
36. 


31. 
33. 

26. 

32. 

33. 
| 27. 
31. 
31. 
26. 
47. 
37. 


| 31. 
| 33. 
9) 34.) 
37. 
36. 


| 46. 


SN RESNS 
SS 88ssss 
Se BESS 


| 


| Hours | 


Ss 





50) 


60 
04) 
20) 
60) 
40 


60! 
60) 





per 
wee 


48 
48 


48 
48 


48 
40 
40 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
56 
56 


48 
48 


48 
1s 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 
48 


a9 


48 


48 
48 


k || 





City and classification 




















Rochester, N. Y.—Continued 


Milk, route foremen. , - 
Newspaper and parc el delivery. 
Packers (meat), city- ‘ 
Piano_- ; 
Riggers and machinery haulers. 
Helpers (not otherwise speci- 
| * are 
Rock Island (Ill.) district 
Brewery drivers and helpers__- 
Keg and bottle beer deliv- 


Over 1% tons_- 
Se ae 
A 
Tractors: 
20-horsepower 
30-horsepower 
60-horsepower 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Bread and cake special de- 
a Oy ee ae 
Cracker delivery (sales)...____- 
RE AES 
ES eee scab 


| Coal: 


aa 
5 tons and over__._-..-..-- 
Commission merchants-- 
Department stores: 
em muiin 
OS aaa 
I inctcncceccoun 
EE eae 
——- a 


Furniture: 
Retail delivery_..-..-- 
F — and piano mov- 
Wholesale mattress trucks. 
Helpers on delivery_-_--_--- 
Helpers on moving_______-- 
General—transfer: 


OU Pe cicndcnsdeckens 


7% tons and over..._---- | 


Helpe 


Store OO 
Route riders and relief 


Special delivery..........-- 
holesale delivery_.......- 
Newspaper—day............._- 
~ ate conellinnee bcddosagaetee 

















Rates of 
wages = /Hours 
per 
Per | Per week 
hour | week 
$0. 941|$45. 15} 48 
. 542) 26.00} 48 
. 547| 26.25) 48 
. 700} 33.60) 48 
. 700} 33.60) 48 
525| 25.20] 48 
. 750| 30.00) 40 
550) 33.00) 60 
. 500} 15.00} 30 
. 600} 18.00} 30 
. 520} 31.20) 60 
. 470] 28.20) 60 
. 500} 15.00) 30 
. 600} 18.00} 30 
. 700} 21.00} 30 
. 688) 33.00) 48 
. 656) 31.50) 48 
. 800} 32.00) 40 
. 600) 24.00) 40 
. 638) 25. 50] 1 40 
. 713) 28. 50} 1 40 
521} 25.00} 48 
7,646) 31.00) 48 
7. 667| 22.00) 48 
7,688) 33.00) 48 
. 650} 31.20) 48 
. 685) 32.88) 48 
. 05) 24.24) 48 
. 648) 35.00) 54 
. 729) 35.00) 48 
. 750} 40.50) 54 
| . 563) 27.00) 48 
| , 656; 31.50) 48 
. 700} 37.80) 54 
. 542) 26.00) 48 
. 667) 32.00); 48 
| . 725) 34.80) 48 
| .771| 37.00) 48 
| .417) 20.00) 48 
| . 750) 36.00) 48 
| . 625} 30.00! 48 
452| 37.95) 84 
. 889) 42.69) 48 
. 522) 31.31) 60 
690) 45.54) 66 
§ 32.00) 54 
. 667) 36.00) 54 
. 830) 33.20; 40 
. 693) 33.25) 48 
. 698) 33.50) 48 
.422' 22.80' 5&4 
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Cities—Continued 








City and classification 





St. Paul, Minn. 


Brewery: 
Regular routes and special 
i 
Station, material, etc 


ST iticnineamagnmamee 
ll eae ai 
Fruit, oil and gas, package 

delivery, wholesale grocery, 
ice cream, packing plants, 
long distance trucks, and 
general hauling. ___.._...___- 
geal delivery. ....- 


ee ee 


Construction work: 
7 tons and under_._....__-_- 
Se 
Semi trailer or over 10 tons- 


San Antonio, Tez. 


eee meee eee eee rere euee 


ee ee es 


ee ee ee ee 


elpers 
Building material—5 tons_____- 
Concrete mixer trucks: 


Going to market trucks-..._- 
Not going to market......_- 
Furniture: 
Drivers and helpers......_. 
Delivery from dere to pur- 
chaser responsible for 
routing and safe delivery - 
Responsible only for 
care of truck........_- 
Moving vans and trucks... 
ao delivery....... 


mot | ventmana for 
Responsible “ioc “rout-— 
ing and load_.._...._- 
Moving trucks and 





City and classification 





wR 


SEBKRS 


SSS BS 
S83 88 


Bars 
SS8a 


$ 


EReSS SKSS AkS KSESe 
$38 8 8 88883 S888 S88 88888 8 


w 
= 


SSS $s 








See footnotes at end of table . 


=S= 


853 


SSSESE 


83S 888 





S85 S2286 & 8255 Bee 


RSS 


30 
47% 
60 
60 
60 








San Francisco, Calif.—-Contd. 


| General: 


ci 00 006 Gome.............. 
14% to 24 tons.__._____- 
ES A ea 
344 to 734 tons............. 
7% to 10% tons_........-.. 
10144 tons and over_.._._._- 
ES a TS 
Highway trucks.......___- 
aes 
Motorcycles: 
Less than }4-ton ca- 
é-ton capacity and 


ie it ke ee tn ee 


ce: 
Retail delivery........____- 
Wholesale delivery__...___- 
i aaa: 

Ice cream: 

1 ton special SEOPTED.-~ eased 
2 tons—routes...........- 

Liv ery: 

Limousine drivers__._____. 
| eee 
Sightseeing-car drivers. __. 

Laundry—hotel and restaurant 

Meat markets: 
| 

Jobbing -_- 
Meat cutters ‘and driv- 
a ea 
Provision drivers_.- 
Wholesale: 
Jobbing: 
Light trucks. _____- 
Large trucks_._.___ 
Butcher-drivers_._- 
Relief drivers. _....___. 

Milk delivery: 

Regular routes.........___. 
() 

See 
Parcel delivery............ 
,. . aaa 

Poultry—wholesale: 
 °) aoa 
3 toms and over............ 

Soft-drinks delivery........___- 
Special delivery_........... 


Seattle, Wash. 


SE 
General: 
Under 1,500 pounds. __..... 
OS le aml 


Long distance: 
Solo drivers...........- 
Truck and trailer_...... 
6-wheel trucks.._...._- 
Pick-up and delivery -- 
a» [tb tthnceiebivess teu 


eee ee es 


» by 


| Rates of 
wages 

| Per Pe r 
| hour | we; 

















| 


ft 5 ) 
33. 
40. 40 
42. 


39. 23 
42. 
33 
36. 
42. 00 


37. 00 
42. 00 
36. 00 
30. 00 


34. 50 
45. 00 
40, 00 
36. 00 
39. 00 
34. 50 


31. 50 
33. 00 
34. 50 
36 00 
37, 50 
39. 00) 


36. 00 
40, 50 
38. 40 
33. 00) 














Table 


Cit} 


Seattle 


Ice crean 
Help 
Milk: 

Regu 
Relic 
as 
Produce 


Depart 
Furr 
I 
Pack 
Ice crea 
Milk: 
3 ton 
Deli’ 
Spec 
Rout 
Tank 
I 


Soft drin 
S 


Brewery 


Dump f 
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Table 2.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Truck Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 
Cities—Continued 





















































Rates of | Rates of 
wages =| Hours ] wages = |Hours 
City and classification ——y—oe ee il City and classification a per 
. | Per | Per | eek | Per | Per | Week 
hour | week | hour | week 
| | 
seattle, Wash.—Continued | | Toledo, Ohio 
ait dicontes '$0. 813|$39.00; 48 || Brewery.........-.----.-- .... |$0. 825|$33. 00} 40 

Ice selpers ee ae - . 719) 34.50} 48 |) Carry-all and winch trucks .700| 33.60) 48 

vik: | ft |e ia | . 550} 26.40) 48 

” Regular routes. --_-- -----| .844] 37.14] 44 || Helpers........---.--..-...|  . 525} 25.20} 48 
Relief men....-.----------.| .906) 39.86) 44 || Package jumpers.._.....|  .400| 24.00) 48 

0 RES ES TS8 ities | . 925) 37.00) 40 | Machinery movers, boilers, | 

Produce truckS....---- _..-| .625) 30.00) 48 | tanks, etc. and heavy mov- =e. 

a eae . 750} 36. 

Scranton, Pa. } 0 Se . 625) 30.00) 48 
| Moving vans.....--.---- -| .575) 27.60) 48 

Department stores: Se esecesesecess--e- . 550) 26.40) 48 

‘Fusnitare.-..--..... ---- = aes 4 | Washington, D. C 
es daw caen . 574) & { a an G. 
.  £*— =e = cai . 574) 31.00) 54 || 

Ice ae be sons i . 457; 32.00) § 70 | Building material and supply: 

Anny eat Under 1 ton__..___- .450| 21.60] 48 

~ $3 tons and over_..__-- _....| .651] 35.15] 54 Under 2 tons...............| .650| 31.20] 48 
EE . 616) 33.25) 5 2 tons and over- - . 750) 36.00) 48 
Special delivery............| . 528] 28.50) 54 || Truck and trailer. .-. | .850) 40.80) 48 
Route foreman. .----_-- . 765) 41.33) 54 | eS . . 600} 28.80) 48 
Tank trucks. .---- : ‘ . 648) 35.00) 54 | Ice Dt tb iainonmnenseece +a 36.00) 57 

Soft — 7 "1 35, 00 ‘8 | aa, delivery............| .417} 25.00] 60 

a Wholesale and retail com- | 

South Bend, Ind. bination.......-. | .500) 30.00) 60 
| Retail: 

ON ee ...| .738| 29.50} 40 || 50 gallons weekly _-__- . 542) 32.50) 60 

Sl Se etdigninaseene |, 600} 24.00) 940 || 75 gallons weekly - - __-- . 583| 35.00] 60 
eee Pasi iall . 500} 20. 00) 1° 40 | Sen a lle 

ie. hia Bbineici accuses 664| 26.54) 40 || ; 

oak — | | Worcester, Mass. 

Spokane, Wash. 

- | | ae aT | .925| 37.00] 40 
Butter—relief drivers. ......... 500) 24.00; 48 || ee oe 
Dump trucks—3 yards and ers or semitrailers: 
we satan atinse 4 apilianed | .750 aah 48 || | ton cust enter 3 tone -. ap “ 
General: and under 5 tons---. _ : 

“UP 0 | ‘ 5341 25.50; 48 5 and under 8 tons_---- . 630} 30.24) 48 
1% to 3 toms...............| .504) 28.50) 48 | 8 tons and over_.__-- .| . 670) 32.16} 48 
OWES GE. . . ....... .| . 656) 31.50) 48 | — a staleisil a ap = 
Local drivers: river helpers--------- . . 

Pick-up and delivery . 594) 28.50) 48 Wholesale grocery: 
Extra drivers. .......-. | .650) 39.00! 48 || na Ipeene eay y 3 tons----- a oa > 
- | .531| 25.50} 48 and under 5 tons_-_------- . 5 , 
I prot : | | 5 tons and over...------.-.. . 580} 27.84) 48 
vong distance: 
Solo eee tenen a Si ctiGvebitivicnncsccs . 400) 19.20) 48 
I ik dhavarunintasicain sa , , 
6-wheel trucks. ..._._-- . 719} 34. 50 : 2 York, Pa. 
T mer...... . 781) 37. 50 rewer 
Semnitroek, im ont of Bottle-beer delivery _....--- . 568) 25.00) 44 
wheels on trailer -_--- .719| 34.50) 48 i and keg beer-_------- oo > ~ 4 
Semitruck, dual axle Se é \ 
ee _.| . 781] 37.50) 48 Driver in charge. .---..---- ...-| . 688] 33.00] 48 
ice CPOAIM......................| .688] 33.00] 48 General hauling (city) __--- _...| .430| 20.64) 48 
Milk delivery...........-..---.| . 504] 28.50) 48 | 
Relief drivers..............| .625] 30.00) 48 Youngstown, Ohio 
Spri , Mass. CY Ce 729) 35.00) 48 
$5384 EE er 521) 25.00} 48 
Coal and ookke. ................ . 600} 24.00} 40 Freight drivers and helpers....| .650) 31.20) 48 
q BN inccnccneses . 500} 20.00) 40 _— iets hapintigiiiinieaebinnes ~~ oo - 
veneral: ee . . 
i eececnenccoccena-}| oft Sam 28 Grocery—W holesale- - _-------. . 604) 29.00) 48 
“aa -.| +750) 36.00) 48 || Produce trucks...........--.-- . 550} 26.40) 48 
Helpers...........-.--------| . 500| 24.00) 48 Be cisine cnncntmmansin - 435) 20.88) 48 

















'48 hours and same pay, September to April inclusive. 

'l week’s vacation with pay, 1 to 7 years’ service; after 7 years’ service, 2 weeks. 

‘Majority of members work 40 hours per week and are paid for 48. 

‘40 hours and same pay, October to ‘April inclusive. 

'40 hours and $40 per week, June to September inclusive. cliihe. 
‘48 hours and same pay, October to’ March inclusive. 

'l week vacation with pay after 1 year’s service. ss 
'56 hours and same pay per week, October to April inclusive. 

'48 hours and $28.80 per week, September to April inclusive. 

"48 hours and $24 per week, September to April inclusive. 
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Table 3 shows the union rates and other pertinent data fo: 35,000 - 
salesmen drivers who are paid on the commission or on salsyy ani <= 
commission basis. These data were not included in the averaves and 
rates shown in the preceding tables. City 


Table 3 -—Union Wages and Hours of Salesmen Drivers, 5 ane 15, 1936, by Cities 





















































Rates of wages, Rates of wages . 
: oe __| Hours Hour Bakery 
City and classification | | per City and classification | man Bre 
| Per Per | week | Per Per reek r 
hour} week | | hour week Br 
| r 
— ex a) i. [ Beer, | 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio—Continued | Soft de 
OE Sica NE Ea a Sate? |) 72 . | 
eer: 
Birmingham, Ala. Bottle...............-....|$0. 775} %$31. 00 4() igh 
| ihnensedesessecces! sO °32.00 ao Freig 
Dry cleaners: | Dry pane | RoE | «375! 215.00 4 Lo 
Company.....__._____.... $0. 250) 2$15.00! 60 || Dye house, wholesale._..___. } .625) 425.00 4 
Individual___.._......... |ro2-- | 912 S0)...... | Ice cream oa neeeeee----------- |------ we: 00 88 
. | | batitodtinme« ee leon 6 l ty 
Laundry: é - aR | . 750 an a , Beer, f 
rh  Wrererwek, ero. A, | @ aa 648] °35, 00 - Dry cl 
Re ena nn nee nwen ren i> Sew Te || Transportation over the road. Auto 
er ecanieam essed . 365] $17.50} 48 | Single ay ? aad 
Boston, Mass. | Trailer_....-..--.-..--- |------ x 
j i} . 
Milk-route salesmen... ---.. | 704) 738. oo} 54 || Columbus, Ohio Baker 
Buffalo, N. Y. | | | Taxi. -..--.--.-------------- | @) | 2 or be 
Bakery: . c 
Retall | .364| $24.00] 66 Dallas, Texas ad 
olesale, restaurant....| .409| 827.00) 66 , ~ Ci 
7 a Bottle beer... 998. 00) 40 Beer, bottle... _- cores eeeecoces . 500 ¥ 20. 00 ? Ci 
i etail-route driv- . R 
a lili dh 300! 9 18. 00 60 Denver, Colo. | Soft d 
: Bakery: Salesmen_._________- . 625) 3230.00 48 
Bakery: Chicago, Ill. Ee a es | UR d 
RR ....-| .979} 47.00) 48 | . Coffe 
Cake, | SOS ee . 938 #45, 00) 48 Des Aeines, Tews lee ere 
a no nenntere--22neeee-- 1.000) 48.00) 48 Bakery: Wholesale routemen.| .379 25.0) & a 
Se ee .775| 31.00] 40 | Detroit, Mich. 
Tl iinditdcccnsiacousedl* se La, 2e 
Butter and eggs.........__._. . 781, 37.50) 48 Brewery: 
Dye house, retail. -.-...._... | sniigsig | #26.00) (12) Bottle...................| .800] 932.00) 40 Beer, 
Ice cream.........--.--------| .222| 1212.00) 1454 fA RR pe | .813} 932. 50 
Laundry, routemen..._____.- |------| 130.00} (12) | et RE 700} 992 0 4 
Meat packing sales drivers.._| .614| %36.85| 1560 \| Laundry: , 
Milk: | i 417] 25.00! 60 Breac 
Retail routemen..._.__--.| 708} °42.50| 60 Commercial__........_.- .417| 425.00) 6 B 
_ Se .815| °44.00) 54 i «a aa 167) 3310.00 Al 
Soft drinks and mineral water, 521} 925.00} 48 | Bob-tail drivers, family_..|..._.. | (38) 
Tea and coffee... ......_. ..| ,698| 933.50] 48 | Bob-tatl drivers, family I 
) a . 938) %45.00) 48 | and commercial.....__. see - (67 f 
. : ; Miscellaneous: } 
Cincinnati, Ohio | Drive away cars, single._|___- (2 og 
| (38 é ' 
ane oe ae Co _.....| .729] 935.00] 48 SOE PRE -=~----2--2-]----. , I 
rewery: Bottle ae . 788} 31.50) 40 i 
mo me ont Sry cleaners: Duluth, Minn. | , 
Ck a | .469) 1622.50) 48 Ice and fuel.......__. 500; 27.00 48 : 
Agency.................. | +469) 1722.50) 48 Laundry and dry cleaning...| .417| °20.0 48 
ESS <cevcccwseneres ---| .704) %38. 00) 1954 Milk. 431} * 20.70% 48 
ae Private trade... _. oes ee : | Pe 
. Retail. Ne DEL PE 667; 936.00) 1954 Erie, Pe. Tact 
REESE 741} 940.00) 1954 | 995.00 (4 
Soft drinks and mineral water| .604| °29.00/ 48 | Brewer ——_— 35) fy 9 . 5 L 
Tea and coff, : City delivery.........._. - 463) °9 25. | 
DE COMSS.....---------- - 463) 925.00) 54 Freight handlers, over the 
) 4] &() 
Cleveland, Ohio FORD. .-------eeeseeeneeen=|oo---- c | . 
Bakery: n rev 
wees nen -417| 925.00) 60 edoandiaden 
Sastenmnssosoes . 467; *28.00| 60 || Beer, ‘ie + 922.50, 40 
Hebrew bakery salesmen ...__. 1 25.00)...... || Mag hs weit OL is “308 10 00 6 Taxi 
Cookie salesmen .........|...... - hs... | Wholesale............... .379' 925.00 66 
See footnotes at end of table. 
} 
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Table 3.—Union Wages and Hours of Salesmen Drivers, May 15, 1936, by 
Cities—Continued 





jaatee of wages 


and classification 




















City 
; Per 
hour 
| oe 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bakery: | 
Bread and cake salesmen, 
tt. ccuinesndanananii | $0. 656 
Bread, pie, and cake sales- 
men, wholesale-------- . 625 
Beer, bottle. .--------------- . 469 
Soft GriNKB..o access ecccaccce 375 


Louisville, Ky. 


Freight, over the road----... 
Loading and unloading... 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Beer, bottle | 
Dry cleaners - ...---..------- 
Auto transports, over the | 

road 


ee ee es 


Milwaukee, Wis. 






































Rates of wages 
= ____|Hours 
per 
| Per | Per |week 
hour week 
$0. 409, ° $27.00) 66 
-| . 500) % 27.00) 54 
. 583) % 35.00) 60 
. 583) % 35.00) 60 
1.042; %50.00) 48 
. 625| ® 30.00) 48 
. 688) 833.00) 48 
12.00) 54 
912.00) 54 
925.00) 54 
. 333, 418.00) 54 
a OP 
.417, %20. 00) 48 
. 683; 6 32.80) 48 
om % 31.95) 48 
. 587) 87 37.00) 63 
. 823) 6839.50) 48 
. 455) ®° 30.00) 66 
fas 70 25.00} 63 
ue | 2% 22 O0...... 
wonese pp. 
. 667| 7330.00) 45 
. 560) 4 37.00) 66 
.617| * 37.00) 60 
ee (76) : 
| .683! °32.78) 48 
. 625) * 25.00) 40 
1.000) 77 48.00) 48 
. 625) 7830.00) 48 
me 921.00) 54 
. 625) 730.00) 48 
. 521) © 25.00; 48 
- 729) * 35.00) 48 
. 361) 8219.50) 54 
-909) *40.00) 44 
- 370) ® 20.00! 954 
. 370) 420.00) 54 
-616| * 33.25) _ 54 


Hours 
per || City and classification 
Per week || 
week | 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
|| Bakery: 
Rate A___- 
2 $31.50) 48 | Rate B.____- 
| Milk: 
830.00) 48 | SE 
18.75) 40 | Wholesale... _- isis 
915.00) 40 Downtown delivery- 
Portland, Oreg | 
. |) = Bakery: 
a eae City woe 
Country _ 
Dry cleaners-_---- Pree mee 
Laundry ----- ES Hod 
. 500) * 20.00) 40 Commercial route driver 
. 375) 4 22.50) 60 (hotels). .--._-- BtN3 
& NLA be cabw ones endcies 
(47) (4) | 
Providence, R. I. | 
|| Over-the-road truck drivers__| 
* 27. 0/4 60 1} } 
916.00) 48 | 2ichmond, Va. 
9 29. 50} 25 48 | 
* 15.00/48 || Brewery_.....--- 
9 26. 00)25 5042 || Rochester, N. Y. 
#29. 25/5 53 || Milk: 
9 29 25/25 5014 Retail and wholesale 
25. 00/%5 48 a, 
1] 
\| St. Louis, Mo. 
* 20.00} 40 || Bread and cake, sales----.---- 
*30.00) 48 || Bread delivery_.......-.----- 
*34.00) 48 || Bakery, retail shops, delivery. 
(*) 63 “| aE ae 
Laundry: 
Drivers napa s achalasia 
Commission drivers.....- 
#18.00) 40 Linen and towels-_._----. 
Milk, retail delivery.-_------- 
Ice cream delivery -.-------- 
Aube teamepett............... 
St. Paul, Minn. 
42.50) 60 
45.00) 60 Milk delivery_.....-.----- 
8! 40.00} 60 San Antonio, Tez. 
945.00) 60 
5337.50) 48 Brewery delivery trucks---. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
83 38.50) 48 
54 43.50) 48 Bakery drivers-...........-..- 
Laundry, family service. ---- 
. ,. eer. 
55 39.00] 48 
55 43.00) 48 Seattle, Wash. 
56 37.50) 54 
(37) R4 Laundry and dry cleaner 
(58) (59) Cin cities 5 eben deka 
(®) (*%) Dry cleaning: 
Se 
IEEE, wcccscunas 
Tt BE: awtinncticiawiaca 
9 18. 00/25 56 Soft drinks, etc.............. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Bakery drivers: 
EES RR 
(*) 60 A 
(®) 60 Milk-route drivers........... 


DG. cciccieinesconceness« | .450 
Box SS Se ee . «i 333 
Coffee and tea: Salesmen....-| .618 
Dry cleaners...-..----------| .313 
Ice cream: 

CRW DOMED. .nccccoccecen- . 515 

la an eecee- . 552 

Route riders—relief - - -- . 579 

Soft drinks and soda water...| . 521 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coffee and tea.......-. <oneue . 500 

OA EE i . 626 

Milk, retail........-- pend . 708 

TOE cl a inetindosecenclon per 
New Orleans, Ia. | 

Dee Sika dktenind ones | . 450 
New York, N. Y. | 

Bread: 

Bronx: 
Eee eee 
EUSP SSE paar 

Brooklyn: 

Ce i 

ee peer 
nn. cn. casndeelscsvan 
Milk: 

Retail: 
Route salesmen......| . 802 
Vacation routeriders_| .906 

Wholesale: 

Route salesmen, 334 
See .812 
Route riders. .....--- . 896 
Pie: § SO eee . 694 
, Sa ae 
, TL ae 

Helpers -_ ..----- ee TUE 

Norfolk, Va. 
ee . 450 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Taxi: 
Employed by one com- 
a ee 
Independent companies.-|...... 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Union Wages and Hours of Salesmen Drivers, May 15, 1 
Cities—Continued 














Rates of w 





Rates of wages 


P , . —————— : , —_- Hours 
City and classification per City and classification per it 
Per | Per | week Per | Per | week posh 
hour} week hour| we 





Span 
of th 
Ame 














South Bend, Ind. Washington, D. C.—Contd. 
















ois ccnccnnwiin $0. 152/*5 $10.00} 66 Milk: Wholesale drivers.---- $0. 542) 9 $32 50, g 
en nS . 358} * 21. 50) 560 ing t 
OEE I oe _ ‘ey Cee Worchester, Mass. NS 
Spokane, Wash. Road drivers (all sizes).......}...--- entit 
this | 

























































Bread-wagon drivers_........|_____- 87 25. 0O}_.._.- York, Pa. 


























Butter-wagon drivers. _.____- . 500) 8824.00} 48 : 
Toledo, Ohio Road drivers.........--.----- eon---|  ( 
Milk-truck drivers._..______- . 466) ® 27. 00) 358 Youngstown, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. Bus drivers: | Ir 
Beer delivery.............-.. . 525) 925.20) 48 Puat 3 menthe...........f.4.-..| (%) 48 , 
Bakery: 4 to 12 months_--..-_----- a | (98) 48 pines 
Retail drivers___......... .792| %38.00) 48 || After 1 year...........-- ae | (04) 48 
Wholesale and chain Bakery drivers..........-.-.-- . 333} * 20.00) 6 occu 
it idea caenek .792| %38.00) 48 4. - $49) 31.15) 48 on 
0 a i pila et, Fag a Phill 
1 50 percent of gross receipts. SS 
? Guaranteed $15 per week and 20 percent commission. 8 10 
3 Guaranteed $12.50 per week and 40 percent commission. 3 Plt 
4 164% percent to 20 percent of receipts. 4 Ph 
§ 25 percent to 30 percent of receipts. 8 P] 
* Plus commission, 30 percent wholesale and 10 percent retail. # Gt 
7 Plus 4 percent on sales in excess of $1, 000. st 40 
§ Guarantee and commission. 88 $1 
® Plus commission. oN 
10 Minimum guarantee and commission. #0 $9 
1! Guarantee on $100 business and less, commission over $100. aD 
12 No specified hours—1 week vacation with pay after 1 year. , | perc 
‘8 Pluscommission. From Oct. 1 to Apr. 30 receive $19. 30 per week and work 48 hours, higher commis 0 per 
paid during summer months. aC 
14 2 weeks’ vacation with pay after 1 year for which driver is paid $110. 8 Pp] 
15 Estimated hours—1 week vacation with pay. 4 P| 
16 Plus 5 percent commission over $150.  R; 
17 Plus 2 percent commission on all work handled. % 2] 
18 Plus commission $25 rate, $30 guaranteed. 5) 
19 2 weeks’ vacation with pay. 8h 
20 Commission rate $12 and 7 percent on all sales. # 18 
21 11 percent commission. oP 
22 20 percent on first $100 and 15 percent thereafter. 1Pp 
% $15 guarantee and 10 percent commission. 1 35 
* $25 guarantee and 5 percent commission. ap 
28 Estimated hours. 4?P 
; - Plus 10 percent on weekly and cash, 8 percent on all other collections. $5.50 per day, October to March 8 $1 
inclusive. 03. 
27 3% cents per mile for first 100 miles, 24 cents thereafter. 7p 
28 No specified hours. LD 
#* 3 cents per tractor mile. ut 
30 $12 guarantee 30 percent up to $38 week; 50 percent on all over $38. 0 14 
% Plus 35 percent commission. i Pp 
3210 percent on first $300, 7 percent on all gross thereafter. 3 
33 Plus 20 percent commission over $100. oP 
% Plus 12 percent commission over $100. ed 
% Plus 10 percent commission. 8 5 
% 40 percent of collections. 4 
37 35 percent of collections. ve 
38 444 cents per mile for first 100 miles and 3% cents thereafter. 8p 
% Plus 24% cents per case and 5 cents per keg. o¢ 
40 $6 per 200 miles. "$ 
41 Nominal hours. . "} 
“ Guaranteed $31.50 per week plus 5 percent commission from $125 to $200 and 20 percent over $21") "9 
43 Guaranteed $30 per week et 3 percent commission from $200 to $300 and 8 percent over $300. #2 
44 2 cents per mile. 43 
45 3 cents per mile. “7 


Plus 15 percent commission on all over $150 collections. 

‘7 § cents per loaded mile. 

48 No time limit of hours worked. 

40 percent of entire receipts. 

% Guarantee on $275 to $350 and 5 percent on net collections. 


51 Guarantee on $400 and 5 percent on net collections. 
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Employment and Wages in Philippine Industries 


LMOST all of the laborers in the manufacturing industries of the 
Philippines are Filipinos. Some of the executive and technical 
positions, however, are held by other nationals, chiefly Americans, 
Spaniards, and Englishmen. Filipinos supply a considerable amount 
of the capital for manufacturing ; among investors of other nationalities, 
Americans and Spaniards furnish the most substantial sums, accord- 
ing to a recent report (no. 118) of the United States Tariff Commission 
entitled “United States—Philippine Trade,” from which the data in 
this article are taken. 


Sugar Industry 


Ir nas recently been estimated that 1,980,000 people in the Philip- 
pines are entirely or in part dependent on the sugar industry. Their 
occupational distribution, based on a classification furnished by the 
Philippine Sugar Association, follows:. 





10 percent commission net sales. 

Plus 24% percent on all collections and sales. 

4 Plus 24% percent on all collections. 

Plus 1 percent on all collections and % percent on all sales. 

% Guarantee 5 percent on all sales over $250 per week. 

40 percent commission on all receipts, plus tips. 

$10 per day. 

® No standard week, average 1 or 2 days a week. 

$9 per day. 

| Drivers who are guaranteed $2 per day get 35 percent of gross receipts for 1 year or less and increase 
| percent each year until they reach 40 percent which is the maximum. Those on straight commission get 
40 percent of gross receipts. 

& Commission on gross receipts. 

% Plus commission of 3 percent from $200 to $300, 4 percent from $300 to $400, and 7 percent over $400. 

“« Plus 30 percent commission of all collections above $8 per day. 

Rates based on Providence to New York. Run requires 16 hours running time, for which $16 is paid. 

% 2 percent on collection. 

5 percent on all over $225 per week. 

% 14 cents on all returned cartons. 

18 percent on all over $170 per week. 

” Plus 5 percent on all sales. 

” Plus 10 percent on all collections over $150 per week. 

"35 percent of entire collection—driver furnishes truck, etc. 

"% Plus 3 percent over $1,000 monthly. 

% Plus 1 cent per point over 208 points per day (1 point=1 quart of milk). 

§ $18.50 weekly plus 3 cents per gallon with guarantee of $37. 

%3 cents per mile hauling 3 cars and 4 cents per mile hauling 4 cars. No pay when driving light. 

” Plus 5 percent over sales of $300 per week. 

** Plus 15 percent over $200 collections. 

"14 percent commission with guarantee of $30. 

"14 percent commission on business in excess of $125 per week. 

Plus 244 percent on all business. 

® 35 percent of gross receipts with minimum of $3.25 per day. 

® Plus 10 percent on sales over $166.67 per week. 

“ Plus 18 percent on sales over $80 per week. 

* 50 percent commission on all fares collected—drivers furnish gas. 

* Paid for specific trip; e. g. $2 to Niles, Mich.; $10 to Cleveland, Ohio. 

*’ Plus 3 percent on all sales up to $450 per week and 10 percent on sales over $45). 

* Plus $2 per 1,000 pounds on all butter and cheese sold over 10,000 pounds. 

* Guarantee, paid 12 percent -_ $9 per week. 

"$15 per trip—3 trips per week. 

" Miscellaneous trip rates. 

"2.4 cents per mile. 

"2.8 cents per mile. 

"3.2 cents per mile. 

“ Plus commission of %¢ cents per unit. 
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Classification 





Plantation laborers: 
Permanent 
Temporary 3 
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Occupation 





Employees of centrals (sugar mills)............... mee’ 





of Persons Employed in the Philippine Sugar Indus'; 














Number Dependents ? 
330, 000 | 1, 650, 000 
15, 000 75, 000 
175, 000 875, 000 

25, 000 125, 000 

40, 000 200, 000 

60, 000 300, 000 

75, 000 





! Based on estimates made by the Philippine Sugar Association in 1934. 
? Calculated on basis of 5 dependents per person employed. 

§ Laborers temporarily employed during the planting and harvesting season. 
‘ Employees of agents and transportation companies. 


| 1, 980, 009 
90, 000 
1, 050, 009 
150, 000 
240, 009 
360, (00 
| 90, 000 


The planters who have contracts with the centrals receive 50 ty 
60 percent of the sugar extracted from their cane. The tenants, as q 
rule, have the same type of contract with the centrals, and in addi- 
tion, they turn over 10 to 15 percent of the total crop to the landowner 


as rent. 


The wages of employees in sugar centrals are based on the kind of 
work done and the number of hours worked, which range from 8 to 
12 per day. As supplements to wages, the employers provide housing, 
water, fuel, garden space, and in many cases, light. 

The wages in sugar centrals are given below: 


a per hour__-_- 1 $0.05 
Unskilled manual laborers........._......----- per day.... $0.40 to $0.60 
Semiskilled laborers (oilers, weighers, etc.)_.._________- enciin .60 to 1.25 
Skilled labor (machinists, mechanics, engineers, 
ea! ces wide codewawdad GOsslan 1.25 to 3.50 


Skilled assistants (office and laboratory) 


1 Minimum. 


dios aie per month... 100.00 to 200.00 


The salaries of heads of departments and senior executives are 
substantially higher than those of assistants. 

On plantations, unskilled workers in general receive 15 to 25 cents 
per day; skilled laborers (foremen, mechanics, truck drivers, etc.) are 
paid from 50 cents to $1 per day. Both classes of employees are 
ordinarily provided with housing facilities in addition to their remv- 
nerationin money. Sugar cultivation is seasonal and as a consequence 
numerous laborers are employed only when planting and harvesting 
are carried on. These seasonal workers usually receive 15 to 25 cents 
per day and food and lodging. 

It has been estimated by the Philippine Sugar Association that the 
centrals and plantations each pay about $6,000,000 per annum in 


wages to labor. 


Coconut Industry 


SuGar and rice are the most important products of the Philippines 


as regards value. 


Rice ranks first also with regard to extent of area 


cultivated, with coconut production following next in order. 





No: 
yn coc! 
ultur' 
j0r th 
{5 p' 
the ap 
on thi 
were 1 
Coc 
clears 
for hi 
proce 
quire 
copra 
tenan 
Jando 
and t 
is als 
In § 
large | 
prieto 
pectiv 
they f 
The € 
the p 


cocon 


imp! 
500, 
gage 
are ( 
the | 
bein 

0 
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in t] 
indt 
labo 
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000 


000 
J00) 
000 


V0") 
00 
00 
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No accurate data are available as to the number of persons engaged 
», coconut production. In 1933 the Philippine Department of Agri- 
ulture and Commerce estimated that 800,000 family heads depended 
for their employment entirely or partly upon this crop. On the basis 
5 persons per family, 4,000,000 persons, or more than 30 percent of 
{he approximately 13,000,000 people in the Islands, directly depended 
on this industry for their livelihood. An additional number, of course, 
were indirectly dependent. 

Coconuts are usually grown on a share-tenantry plan. The tenant 
dears and plants the land, and is also allowed to raise additional crops 
jor his own advantage. Several schemes are used in dividing the 
proceeds from the sale of nuts or copra. The tenant is generally re- 
quired to cultivate and harvest his crop and convert the nuts into 
copra. Under this system the landowner is obliged to provide his 
tenant with a dwelling, a kiln, work implements, and seed nuts. The 
landowner gets two-thirds of the proceeds from the sale of the copra, 
and the tenant one-third. Quite often the corn raised by the tenant 
is also shared with the landlord on a similar basis. 

In addition to the coconuts cultivated on a share-tenantry basis and on the 
large estates by hired laborers, a substantial quantity is grown by peasant pro- 
prietors, Who finance themselves by advances secured against their land and pros- 
pective crops. Since they generally obtain their loans from the persons to whom 
they sell their copra, they are frequently victimized by unscrupulous creditors. 
The existing system of agricultural finance in the Philippines bears heavily on 


the peasants and constitutes a serious impediment to the development of the 
coconut industry and agriculture in general]. 


Tobacco and Its Products 


ToBacco is cultivated on approximately 75,000 small farms and on 
lj large plantations on the Islands. Investments in tobacco lands and 
improvements total about $21,000,000. It has been estimated that 
500,000 people depend upon tobacco culture. The workers are en- 
gaged either in the fields or in the warehouses where grading and bailing 
wedone. Daily wages range from 20 cents to $1, and are based upon 
the kind of work done and the speed of the workers, some of the tasks 
being paid for at piece rates. 

Of the 30 companies manufacturing tobacco products in or near 
Manila, 4 were responsible, in 1935, for the major part of production 
in the Islands. About 20,000 factory laborers are employed in this 
industry. Wages range from 30 cents to $1 per day, much of the 
labor being on a piece-rate basis. In 1935, cigar makers in the capital 
tity were being paid $2.25 per 1,000 cigars. It is estimated that a 
capable worker can make 2,000 cigars in a week. As a result of a 
cut-down in production in 1935, the laborers in various factories were 
hot permitted to make over 1,000 cigars a week. Cigarettes are made 
by machinery, which is also used for wrapping cigars in cellophane 
and banding them. 
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Embroidery Industry 


In 1935 about 30 firms in the Philippines were engaged in {\\e oy), 
broidery business, the great majority of them in both production ap, 
export. The amount invested in this industry is estimated as © 4,909. 
000, of which about $3,000,000 has been furnished by Americs is, 

The business employs between 30,000 and 50,000 persons, primarily 
on part time, the number fluctuating with the quantity of orders {) 
be filled and with seasonal opportunities for other employment 
Despite the skillful workmanship required, wages, which are almog 
wholly on a piece-rate basis, are comparatively low. 


Cordage Mills 


Five cordage factories were in operation in the Philippines in 193; 
In recent years the average number of persons employed by cordag: 
mills in the Islands has been 1,030. The total salary and wages paid 
amount to about $300,000 a year. Laborers in these mills are paid 
from 40 cents to $2.50 per day. 


Gold Mining 


AxsouTt 20,000 miners and laborers were employed in Philippine 
gold mines in 1935. According to the following figures obtained from 
the Gold Mining Association of the Philippines, the increase in the 
number of men employed in that industry since 1932 has been marked. 


Number of 

employees Pay roll 
SS Cone Raa dalle den eniomae cenedabinnen 5, 600 $1, 227, 500 
Ea Stet bias y ae ete ee 7, 700 1, 665, 000 
I es dk och Oo eididr as aaleeisen atiey ards ised nidaaies toe tebe 15, 000 3, 500, 000 
ene tS Js hase 20, 000 5, 000, 000 


Some companies supplement regular wages with shelter and rice 
The wage schedule compiled by the Gold Mining Association of the 
Philippines in 1935 is given below: 


Diily wage 
PND 2. gi CO id let ce $0. 40—$0. 70 
Nt ctl i i ht tee, burgess ohn b die Edina’ . 70 1. 00 
CE ee oe 1. 50- 3. 50 
a 1,25 3.25 
tim Nepal eget 0 meron, aden igs 1. 00— 2. 50 


Careful attention has been given by many of the mining compunies 
to sanitation, medical treatment, and hospital care. Frequently 
the companies also provide facilities for recreation and maintain 
schools for their employees’ children. 


Other Industries 


In THE Philippine timber and lumber industry, employing approx- 
mately 35,000 persons, wages varied in 1935 from 25 cents to $2.50 
per day. In the hat industry piece rates prevailed. 
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Earnings of Workers in the Mining Industry in 
Germany, Third Quarter of 1936 


VERAGE gross earnings per shift ranging, in the various dis- 

tricts of Germany, from 5.11 to 7.37 marks! for coal miners 

and from 4.70 to 6.04 marks for metal miners are shown by official 

figures recently published.? According to these data, average earn- 

ings in the mining industry per worker for the third quarter of 1936 

ranged from 360 to 568 marks. The average gross earnings per 
shift and for the whole quarter, per worker, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Average Gross Earnings of Mine Workers in Germany, Third Quarter 
of 1936 





[Mark at par=40.3 cents; average exchange rate in September 1936=40.1 cents] 














Average gross earnings 














Number of (in marks) 
Branch of industry and locality ate ve | 
———— | . , Third quarter 
| Per shift | of 1936 
| 

Anthracite (Steinkohl): | 

oa se oe Oo us dd aesdbaieck ee 40, 635 | 5. 85 446. 00 

ee ee a ee ae 18, 872 | 5. 81 446. 00 

a ME a ee oe adiacand ath iat 15, 787 | 6. 29 471. 00 

Lower Saxony and Lébejiin-_-. Sia dinieaal Rebuiesaie 7, 427 | 5. 93 445. 00 

Sawer eee or Gaeneeemh.... .02....-..4...........-.-] 242, 662 7. 22 541. 00 

REE ee ee ee ated 24, 159 6. 57 | 500. 00 

i  emenenes BAS cae saul 43, 689 | 7. 30 541. 00 
Bituminous coal (Pechkohl): Bavaria_.............._.._-| 5, 390 5. 86 451. 00 
Lignite (Braunkohl): 

ES See en eee es 23, 373 5. 88 453. 00 

District of West Elba, including Kasse] and Essen 

a A cetpiaenel 38, 588 | 6. 07 474. 00 

| > eee 13, 768 | 7. 37 568. 00 

A ae ee aie 813 | 5. 11 390. 00 
Copper Gia, Bameemeeer... ...........--...«----- ns 8, 268 | 5. 74 418. 00 
— ore: Western Germany (District O. B. A. Bonn)-_-! 4, 804 | 5. 86 447. 00 
ron ore: 

ee eee mpi 2, 130 | 6. 04 471. 00 
e —s,_ Eo eS 5, 568 5. 82 441. 00 
F Districts of Lahn, Dill, and Upper Essen_......._-- | 3, 460 4.70 360. 00 

ANE ou SS aa a SS a 1, 587 5. 65 439. 00 
SS See aa | 13, 188 | 6. 80 515. 00 








The average earnings per shift per worker in the various districts 
are shown, by occupational class and branch of the mining industry, 
in table 2. 

During the third quarter of 1936, overtime worked averaged from 
1.0 to 3.8 shifts per worker. Time lost for various reasons, however, 
ranged from 5.1 to 11.7 shifts, so that, out of a total of 79 possible 
working shifts during the quarter the actual working time per worker 
ranged in the various districts from 70.0 to 74.9 shifts. Details for 
the branches of the industry and by districts are shown in table 3. 


' Average exchange rate of mark in September 1936=40.1 cents. 


'Germany. Reichs und Preussisches Arbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), Feb. 5, 1937, pp. 
II 47-50. 
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Table 2.—-Average Gross Earnings per Shift of Mine Workers in Germany 
Quarter of 1936, by Occupational Class 

























































































































[Mark at par=40.3 cents; average exchange rate in September 1936=40.1 cents) A 

Average gross earnings per shift (in marks f t] 
. 0 

| Underground and surface Surface wor 

Branch of industry and locality workers workers | Mak as li 
| | UNEr | Wor. “s 

a | 16 er houl 

Min- Haul- Repair! others Skilled| Others) ¥&2! ti 

ers | ers men | | nigs 

| | ites _| | el) Oe it 

Anthracite (Steinkohl): | | | | | é 
ee veccunens 7.48 | 5.69| 638| 4.77| 5.98| 4.52] 1.29 30, 
————_ 6.26| 4.72] 5.91] 5.26| 5.33| 4.82] 19s 
Mites | viet. 1,, 1. cshod 6.64 | 5.28] 6.39] 6.08] 6.06| 5.36 | 2.30 men 
Lower Saxony and Lébejiin._...........| 6.60} 5.57 | 5.64 5. 34 5. 27 5.14 2. 02 9 . 
Lower Rhine-Westfalen..................| 8.19 | 7.30| 7.07 | 6.02 | 7.23 | 593] 1.¢ wag 

NER Get a a 7.33 | 6.: 5. 5 5. 6. 26 . 1.6 an 
citi cram mihinied sabthnhmneaweee ane < | 5. - ve | ‘ 6. ‘ * 2. r i 2 

Bituminous coal (Pechkohl): Bavaria__.__--- 4 & 5. 1.7 f 

Lignite (Braunkohl): | | ol 1 
District of East Elba___._______-____--_. 6.83 | 5.80) 5.57] 577] 599] 548| 196 2 , 
District of West Elba, including Kassel tim 

and Essen (Land) .............-..-.--- | 7.58 | 5.73 | 5.85 | 5.91 | 6.24] 5.66 75 rs 
District of Lower Rhine_________-- ----| 5.95 | 7.09] 4.23 | 7.32] 7.68] 7.12 | 7 sud 
a 7S a ee | &51)] 5&4 4. 04 5. 06 5. 58 5.13 | ‘| 

Copper ore: Mansfelder _ _-_-_- --------| 7.07 | 5.77) 5.55) 4.90] 5.48) 4.64 

Metal ore: Western Germany (District ce 

cena 6.77 | 5.29| 5.96/| 5.80] 5.69] 5.16| 1.89 SKI 

Iron ore: 
Bpasetict of Gublers.................2s<.-- 6.85 | 6.36) 5.01) 595) 6.12] 5.69 | 1. 34 4 
SS ee a a 5.17 2.18 | 5.41 5. 84 5.05 | 1.74 2 , 
Districts of Lahn, Dill, and Upper Essen.| 5.; 5.04 | 4.35] 1. ma 

ASSES SOE eS ieee 6. 5. 66 4 oy _ 
OSes ie Lf é reeset, ag oF ¢ serl 
sho 
' this 
Table 3.—Average Working Time per Mine Worker in Germany, Third Quarter .é 
of 1936 ’ 
rul 
Average per worker Als 
Num- ‘ ‘a on 
ber of the 
| regu- ” Time (shifts) lost because of— val 
’ : ’ a | lar | Num-|_ ot ett. etait Be | he Nun ( 
Branch of industry, and locality shifts | ber of | | ot of of 
in | shifts | Insuf-| .,,. shif 
quar- | over- | ficient on | Sick- oer) Holi- ‘Total 2¢tu P 
ter | time |equip-| ~~. | ness | | days | ™ | worked 
| ment | °@USeS | sence | | 
| wa 
LE ON ae De -—- ‘ . 

Anthracite (Steinkohl): | ‘ 
Se ee 7 2.0 0.5 0.1; 2.9 3.3 13) 81 72.9 for 
i TS riot os paueawecenncd | 79 Be tcso..) | CST ae 3.8 6 | 8.5 72.9 : 
RS Ea 79 2.7 | + f= | 48 4.9 .8 11.7 70. 0 an 
Lower Saxony and Loébejiin._..___- 7 1.6 | al Si ae 3. 5 10; 8.7 7] . 
Lower Rhine-Westfalen__---__.---| 79; 28] 23] 1} 3.6] 41] .8/] 10.9 70.9 we 
el 88 A fe S 7 2.3 y ) aes 3.8 3.5 1.2 8.7 72 
| SSR RE eg 79 2.8 4.5 22 2.3 3.9 -6 | 11.5 70.3 of 

Bituminous coal — Bavaria..... 79 | 5 eee 5} 2.9 4.4) 1.3] 9.1 72.7 

Lignite (Braunkohl): pit 
District of East Elba_..-_.....___- | 79 3.3 2.4 .2| 23 3.9 3} 91 73.2 
District of West Elba, including rer 

Kassel and Essen (Land)_-_...-- | 79 3.8 OY | ee a 8 3.9 .6| 8.6 74.2 
Lower Rhine district............-- | 7 yey © 5 eee 2.0 3.5) .4] 83 73.5 we 
gen EO 7 S07 AG }...:-.. 29) 23) .@| 7.2 74.1 
Copper ore: Mansfelder-----........-- LS ae 1.0 | } +1] 49) 20) 23) 93) 707 va 
Metal ore: Western Germany (district | 
i Bis Shy DP act ericinncacescassucce 79| 2.2 1 1) 40) 31 .8| 8.1 73. 1 al 

Iron ore: | 
District of Subherz.............._-- 7 an — 2.7 3.2 as Gi 74.8 al 
iy SEC ERNE | ge 9 rman 1] 41] 24] .9] 7.5 73.2 
Districts of Lahn, Dill, and Upper | , 

Pb hk o<tinvanodbebebiinwuabany 79 ‘ ) Xone | eakdedinaden 2.8 1.8 5 
ee EO eR 3.4 2.8 .4 
i alias 2.3 4.5 5 
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Wage Subsidies in Germany ! 


SCARCITY of raw materials in certain German industries in 
1934 necessitated curtailment of plant operations and reduction 
of the working hours of their employees. As a result some of the 
workers, notably in the textile and related industries, had work for 
as little as 8 hours over a 2-week period. Thus, cotton spinners whose 
hourly rate, according to official figures, ranged from 45 to 65 pfen- 
nigs 2 per hour were able to earn only from 3.6 to 5 marks in 2 weeks. 
In order to remedy this situation an act was passed on November 
30, 1934, authorizing the director of the Federal Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance to grant wage subsidies. The 
wage subsidy was, under the act, to be calculated upon a standard of 
72 hours’ work each fortnight and was to be at the rate of 50 percent 
of the difference between the amount actually earned during that 
time and the amount receivable for a full 72 hours’ work. To this 
subsidy was to be added 10 percent for each dependent. 

The textile mills, oil mills, and plants making sheepskin and goat- 
skin products were the first to be brought under the scheme. 

As cigarettes became more popular, the demand for cigars in Ger- 
many declined, and in 1935 the situation in the cigar industry became 
serious. Working hours for each cigar-making concern were therefore 
shortened, which meant a further decrease in earnings. Because of 
this and a rise in the cost of living, it became virtually impossible for 
a cigar worker to support his family. The older workers, who, as a 
rule, had the largest families to care for, were especially hard hit. 
Also, as the introduction of machines into the industry was limited on 
the basis of a decree of July 15, 1933, emphasis was placed on high 
output through manual dexterity, which in turn curtailed the earnings 
of cigar workers, especially the older ones. 

The system of wage subsidies to older workers and heads of families 
was, accordingly, extended to this industry. 

An order regulating such subsidies was issued by the labor trustee 
for this industry on October 10, 1935. It set the amounts to be paid, 
and fixed the effective date as January 1, 1936. The amounts of 
wage subsidies were to be accorded without regard to the regular rate 
of payment of the worker or the amount that might be received from 
piece work. Leaf preparers, filling makers, and cover rollers were to 
receive these wage subsidies even if their work was done at home, and 
were also to receive them for such time as might be taken for the 
vacations provided by the wage order. The following amounts were 
allowed for heads of households. 





' Data in this article are from Reichs- und Preussisches Arbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), 
Sept. 5, 1936 (pp. 248-251), and Dec. 15, 1936 (p. 1501); and reports from Hugh Corby Fox, American vice 
consul at Berlin, Dec. 5, 1934, and June 15, 1936. 

* Average exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) in November 1936= 40.2 cents. 
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Marks 
T Week 


For 2 dependent children under 15 years______--------------.------ 1. 50 
For 3 or more dependent children under 15 years---------.---.------ 2. 50 


The entire amount was to be paid as subsidy when the worker had 
been employed 40 hours per week, two-thirds of the amount whe, 
employed 25 to 39 hours per week, and one-half when employed 12 {) 
24 hours per week. 

In order to raise funds for subsidies, it was decided to set up a wage 
equalization fund, so planned as to distribute among all producers 
the costs of the scheme. Under article 2 of the 15th order for the 
carrying out of the national labor law * every employer having mor 
than two workers, not members of his family or related to him, must 
contribute a certain percentage of his total pay roll (not to exceed 4 
percent) to this fund. 

In the cigar industry the rate of contribution is determined nj. 
formly for the whole industry by the special labor trustee for the 
industry. The rate of assessment fixed originally was 3 percent of the 
wage cost, which on March 11, 1936, the labor trustee reduced to 2 
percent. Because of the rapid growth of the fund the basic rates of 
subsidy were raised from 1.50 and 2.50 marks per week to 2.00 and 
5.00 marks. 

In spite of the reported improved conditions in certain industries at 
the beginning of 1936, it was found necessary to extend the subsidy 
tosome of them. Thus, on May 27, 1936, the Federal Bureau for Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Insurance extended the scheme to a! 
industries engaged in producing leather or leather gloves and to those 
depending upon such industries for their own activity, providing that 
at least 10 or more persons are employed. The wage subsidies were 
to go into effect as of June 1, 1936. 

The payment of wage subsidies was extended by the order of May 
27, 1936, to 5 additional industries, and by the order of September 
5, 1936, to the rubber industry, so that 10 industries are now included 
in the list. These industries and the dates upon which wage subsidies 
became effective are as follows: 

Textile industry, December 1, 1934. 


Oil industry (including oil mills, oil factories, oil refineries, and oil hydrogena- 


tion), January 21, 1935. 
Leather industry (sheep or goat skins only), April 1, 1935. 
Small textile enterprises, September 1, 1935. 
Leather industry (calf skins only), November 1, 1935. 
Fur-processing industry, November 1, 1935. 
Shoe industry, February 23, 1936. 
Entire leather industry, June 1, 1936. 
Leather-glove industry, June 1, 1936. 
Rubber industry, September 1, 1936.4 





* Monthly Labor Review for May 1934 (pp. 1104-1116). 
4 Date of admission. 
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The Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance 


Fjssued an order on September 5, 1936, consolidating previous regula- 


tions and distinguishing between “ordinary” (allgemeine) and 
‘ereased”’ (verstGrkte) wage subsidies. 
The “ordinary” subsidy may be paid in those establishments in 
which at least 10 workers are regularly employed, who by reason of a 
shortage of work lose 5 or more days of employment in 2 consecutive 


: week 5S. 


The “increased”’ subsidy is paid in industries and establishments 
specified from time to time by the Federal Bureau of Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance. It applies to workers who by reason 
of lack of work in the industry are afforded employment for less than 
3) hours in 2 consecutive weeks. ‘This subsidy is payable in the 
proportion of 40 percent of the difference between the actual earnings 


of the worker and the earnings that he would have received for 80 


hours’ work if working time in the establishment had not been reduced. 
This proportion is increased by 10 percent of the difference in respect 


of each dependent, but not to more than the full amount of the 


earnings for 80 hours’ work. 
The ordinary subsidy is payable according to the following schedule: 


Ordinary Wage Subsidy for Short-Time Employment in Germany 


[Average exchange rate of mark = (08 pfennigs) in November 1936=40.2 cents] 
































Wage subsidies (in marks) per fortnight for— 
Number of days out of work in fortnight, andjwage Persons with dependents 
class 
Single ens 
ars Ss 
persons ; ° 3 4or 
more 
5 days out of work: 
SRSA EI a i prune 0. 90 1. 10 1. 30 1. 50 lon 
SD aS eres 4 Be 1,00 1. 20 1. 50 1. 60 1. 80 
Class III. - Vi ~ Ee RRS 1. 20 1, 60 1.90 2. 20 2. 50 
Class IV-VI____. seas sail 1. 50 2. 30 3. 00 3. 70 4. 50 
Class VII and VIII : shea ange 2. 00 2. 80 3. 50 4.30 5. 00 
Class IX-XI on it 2. 50 3. 30 4.10 5. 00 6. 00 
§ days out of work: 
I a a ae ee ees 1. 80 2. 20 2. 60 3. 00 3. 40 
a  inensinunw anaes 2. 00 2. 40 3. 00 3. 20 3. 60 
= See ‘ re 2. 40 3. 20 3. 80 4. 40 5. 00 
Class IV-VI.. SEP rae 3. 00 4. 60 6. 00 7.40 9. 00 
Class VII and ‘VIIL.. : oy eo ae ike lege os 4.00 5. 60 7.00 8. 60 10. 00 
Tt’ i 5.00 6. 60 8. 20 10. 00 12. 00 
7 days out of work: 
Class I... . - a 2.90 3. 40 3. 90 4. 50 5.10 
SE eee ee en 3. 40 4.00 4.70 5. 20 5. 80 
SS aa a aaa is 3. 90 5. 00 5. 90 7.00 7.90 
it ger eT A ee Cam 5. 00 6. 90 9. 00 11. 10 13. 50 
=A 6. 00 8. 40 10. 50 12. 90 17. 00 
|) Mili etagSsse are 7. 50 9. 90 12. 30 15. 00 21. 00 
8 days out of work 
| ES OR eee Soe eee eee 4.00 4. 60 5. 20 6. 00 6. 80 
Sh la ee hala 4. 80 5, 60 6. 40 7. 20 8. 00 
Class III. PNG S55 asd SL hescquadbabadhaabel 5. 40 6. 80 8.00 9. 60 10. 80 
Class IV-VL.. a 7.00 9. 20 12. 00 14. 80 18. 00 
Class VII and VIII.. - dhinketchc heen cecil 8. 00 11, 20 14. 00 17. 20 24. 00 
ee aaa eee ee 10. 00 13. 20 16. 40 20. 00 30. 00 


139204—37——-13 
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Gitieney Weer satmatited for Short-Time edniadiandabacadl in acnaanadiadlll Continued 
Wage subsidies (in marks) per fortn for~ 
Number of days out of mock in fortnight, and wage Persons with depende: 
class 
Single 
persons 
1 2 3 4 or 
9 days out of work: 
| aaa 5, 00 5. 70 6. 60 7. 50 gs 
RR ae 6. 00 7.00 8.00 9. 00 10 
mas 6. 80 8. 40 10. 00 11. 80 4 
Sas | 8. 50 11. 60 15. 00 18. 40 ty 
<<“), SRR 10. 00 14. 10 18. 50 21. 60 9 (\ 
Class IX-XI______. : | 12.50 16. 60 20. 70 25. 00 36. ( 
10 days out of work: 
aa Re ie dni kioonsieiclel 6. 00 6. 80 8. 00 9. 00 10, 
ts a a I aa i 7. 20 8. 40 9. 60 | 10. 80 19 0 
Class IIT- 2 | 8. 20 10. 00 12. 00 14. 00 16. 
ne muna 10. 00 14. 00 18. 00 22. 00 7 ty 
Class VII and VIII________ 12. 00 17.00 23. 00 26. 00 34 (y 
.  {- a 15. 00 20. 00 25. 00 30. 00 87 ty 
11 days out of work: 
a i a a ar rr uaitiadisansa adi 7. 00 7. 90 9. 40 10. 50 11. 
ee 8. 40 9. 80 11. 20 12. 60 14. (¥ 
ES ae ae a 9. 60 | 11. 60 14. 00 16. 20 
i a ARREST gaES 11. 50 16. 40 21. 00 25. 60 
Class VII and VIIT_-. a a 14. 60 19. 90 27.00 | 30. 40 
+. RRR ee 17.00} 22.00} 27.00/ 32.00 





Wages in Sericulture and Raw-Silk Production in Japan, 
1935 


N JAPAN in 1935 the daily wage of males employed by the year 
in the raising of silkworms was 61 sen, and that of females 44 sen 
an advance of 4 sen for males and 3 sen for females as compared wit): 
the preceding year. The general average wage per day for workers 
in raw-silk production was 71 sen in 1935 and approximately the 
same in 1934. The following figures, taken from the Statistica! 


Abstract of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan, 


1935-36, show the average daily wages (in sen) in 1935: 


Sericulture: Males Females 
Annual workers. _..________. i mcatied ie cmcaieeidicins a 44 
Seasonal workers _ - Ye ty a TA Ee 95 74 
Day laborers___-- (oe 96 75 

Raw-silk production: 

Foremen.- ----_-_-_- oy: lit oases wien a 124 : 

Reelers....-_--_-- ’ ee Sait ea td 64 
Rereelers- ____- tisdale B paella ct eee. 60 
Cocoon selectors______________ Sei ss wiarbinies - 57 
Folders and bookers of silk______- aa a eel 65 
Cookers of cocoons________- ee 76 56 
Other workers_______- re ee eee 69 55 


Relig mebe wenn. eile als 71 


t Average exchange rate of sen in 1935=0.28 cent. 


General average 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of United States Employment Service, 
March 1937 


TTAINMENT of the highest level of private placements in 33 
months and the second highest total in the entire history of the 


present United States Employment Service is reported by public 
' employment offices for the month of March. Following continued 


gains in recent months, the total placements with private employers 
made through public employment exchanges jumped to a total of 
193,622 in March, 22.5 percent over the level of the previous month. 
This total exceeds by 92 percent the aggregate number of placements 
in public and governmental work of all types and assignments on 
relief-works projects made by employment offices during the month. 
Private placements included 117,695 placements of men and 75,927 


placements of women. 


Total placements in all types of private, governmental, and relief 


employment during the month numbered 294,322. 


During the past year, the public employment offices have been con- 
ducting an intensive effort to find job opportunities with private 
employers for the applicants actually registered and seeking work. 
This effort has been particularly marked since early last fall, and the 
cumulative effect of the campaign to find jobs for the applicants is 
becoming more strikingly evident. During the first 3 months of 
the present calendar year, nearly half a million placements (495,710) 
of qualified applicants with private employers not connected in any 
way with governmental work were reported. This is more than 
double the total made in the same period of 1936 when 221,268 such 
placements were made, or in 1935 when 227,608 private placements 
were reported. 

In the first 9 months of the present fiscal year which began July 1, 
1936, 1,416,864 private placements were reported. This number 
materially exceeded the private-placement total for any entire pre- 
ceding fiscal year in the history of the Employment Service. 

In expanding the private-placement activities, the employment 
offices throughout the country have carried on an extensive program 
of field visits to discover job opportunities and to explain the service 
of the employment offices to prospective employers. In March, 
203,645 such field visits were made. This total was the largest 
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reported for any single month in the history of the present S. Vice, 
and included 187,056 visits seeking employment opportunitic With 
private employers and 16,589 to governmental units and p: jects, 
Nearly 80,000 of the visits to private employers were made to sources 
with which the Employment Service had never before had contac; 
The employment offices in March made 91,209 placements in public 
or governmental prevailing-wage employment not of a relief character 
This total represented an increase of 11 percent over the number 
such placements reported in February. While the employment jy 
which these public placements are made is financed directly or indi. 
rectly from governmental funds (Federal, State, or local), the actual 
placement activity in many instances is almost identical with that o{ 
placing workers in private industry. Both the work of the office and 
the service to the individual placed are as great in a large proportion of 
cases as if the applicant had been placed with a private employer. | 








: UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE _ —— 
PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 

THREE MONTHS PERIOD-JANUARY THROUGH MARCH 

| @ @ e e e @ ® ® @ @ @ 








Eacw Comecere Ficurt REPRESENTS 25,000 
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a majority of instances the contractor operating on a public project o1 
the governmental unit which hires the workers in this category is 
not under compulsion to use the public employment offices, but adopts 
this method of securing workers because of the satisfactory service 
rendered. Placements in public employment included 90,022 jobs 
filled by men, and 1,187 filled by women. 

During March, 9,491 assignments on relief-works projects were 
made by the employment offices, including 8,310 of men and 1,18! 
of women. The employment offices are not relief agencies in any 
sense, and assignments of workers on relief projects through these 
offices have declined steadily since the peak of the W. P. A. assign- 
ment in December 1935. 

Applications of 282,545 job seekers who registered with the Em- 
ployment Service for the first time were received during March. 
This was an increase of 7.7 percent over the number registered in 
February, and was 22.5 percent less than the number applying during 
March 1936. 
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The United States Employment Service is now engaged in the 


: prep iratiou of a complete inventory of all registrants actively seeking 
‘work as of the first of April. This inventory, which will give detailed 
‘information concerning the characteristics of the applicants, neces- 


sitated a survey of all active registration files. As a result, final 
figures concerning the number of active registrants as of April 1 
are not yet available but will be included in the next month’s report. 

Placements of war veterans with private employers showed a some- 


what greater increase in March than was reported for the job seekers 


as a whole. The following table indicates the principal operating 


activities for war veterans during March: 


Table 1.—Summary of Veterans’ Placement Activities, March 1937 





| 











Percent of change from— 
Activities Number, 
| March 1937 | February | 
1937 | March 1936 | March 1935 
| dod 
New applications. - . .-..-- — aeecee tie 11, 517 +9. 6 | = | +23. 5 
Total placements........-.----. as aia 18, 861 +22. 3 —40, 6 —30, 2 
Private........-.----.------ . = ‘ 9, 540 +25. 5 | +97.8 +60. 2 
Public. ....<<-.--=- pevceveses : 8, 686 +20. 4 | —40. 4 —58. 7 
Relief. ...- suocsusevocetenacecs baod 635 | $3.8 —94.9 (1) 





Relief placements not reported for 1935. 


Table 2 below indicates the principal operating totals for March 
and shows the portion of activities reported by each of the two operat- 
ing branches of the Employment Service, the affiliated State employ- 
ment services and the National Reemployment Service. Table 3 
giving State-by-State statistics of activities together with the number 
of registrations and placements of men and women follows. 


Table 2.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, March 1937 


Combined services 





























Percent Percent of change from— 
Number, | of United 
Activity March States pas 
1937 total February; March March 
1937 1936 1935 
E ve ‘ ‘ a on Tes Gee 

New applications... - | 282, 545 100. 0 +7.7| —22.5 +5.9 
lotal placements. . oe : | 294, 322 100. 0 +17.6 —33. 5 +44. 4 
| a an eae 193, 622 100. 0 +22. 5 +107.9 +126. 7 
x. | oe P ; e3 91, 209 100. 0 11.0 —33. 2 —8.9 
ian... ........ | 9, 491 100.0| —5.7| 95.5] —48.2 











State services 

















a ee | 177, 145 62.7 +2.0 —10.0 +25. 1 
ae | 165, 750 | 56.3 +10. 2 —27.2 +151. 2 
eae bestia | 119, 735 61.8| +20.0| +83.2] +1743 
Fe ee. aebiinnielahbebualame age | 42,025 46. 1 —7.5| 13.0] +155.6 
cn uwadinemnaeue | 3,990 42.0 —23.7 —96. 5 —32.2 
National Reemployment Service 
ee 105, 400 37.3 +18.8 —37.2 —15.8 
ARE LS LIGA 128, 572 43.7 +28. 8 —40. 1 —6.8 
NTE ELE IN: 73, 887 38.2} +268] +1661 +76.9 
all 49, 184 53.9 +33. 8 —44.3 —41.3 
ee AR I aera ee 5, 501 58.0 +13.9 —94.4 —55.8 
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Table 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March | 















































Total 
| Placements New aj stior 
Private Public 
State $$$ —————_|—_—_——_ 
Total Percent | Percent |Relief!;Number ;' re 
- ofchange | Num- | ofchange ae 
| Number from Feb- ber (from Feb- — 
| ruary | | ruary 
ie | Zz | eek | RS ee 
United States. ............-. 294, 322 | 193,622 | +22.5 | 91,2 +11.0 9, 491 | 282, 545 Unite 
Alabama. __._... "5,591 | 3,063! +20.7| 2,496; +629{ 32] 3,067 Mab: 
SSSR Ss is | 804 —8.8 922} +32.7 | 18 1, 664 Arizo 
SE EE Se OES | 3,699 1,409 | +53.7| 2,082| +40.6 208 3, 523 Loe parka 
- SSR eae | 22123 | 15,028 +32.3 | 7,054) —17.0 | 41 | 28, 343 +L. Calif 
Co | 3,225] 1,861 +74.6| 1,331) +761) 33) 4,243 +9 S Color 
; 
Connecticut..........--.-- -| 3,245] 2,721) 444.7) 521] —32.6 | 3 | 4,034 1209 He Cont 
Delaware. ___- awed alta 1, 101 733 | +11.1 366 +7.3 | 2 | 623 19 S Dela 
Florida-_-_---- P 8,655 | 5,319 +11.2 | 3,269 +13. 6 | 67 | 4,672 Ls S Flori 
Georgia......... 5, 77 | 3, 463 +16.1 | 2,286) +56.3 | 25 4, 309 Ls Geor 
Idaho___._- 1, 374 724 +39, 2 644 | +122.8 | 6 1, 177 1319 Idah 
Illinois. : ___.| 793.663 | 19,524 | +34.1 | 3,480) -—20.0| 659) 23,263 L9 thin 
RR Re eT 6, 079 | 5,314| +23.9| 759) +55.2 | 6| 9,111 1-24 Indis 
a EA Y. 5, 637 4, 357 | +20.7 | 1,213 —12.9 67 5, 242 2.9 lowa 
Ra ae 2, 723 | 1, 258 +6.7| 1,449 +37.7 16 | 2, 157 ~14.8 Kan 
Kentucky. : | 5,733 | 4,236| 33.4] 1,480 —3.1 | 17 | 4,949 117.9 Kent 
| | ; 
DER. «odin -casadsnesssr 2, 125 1,229 | +16.7 890 | +45.7 6| 4,369 +1.§ Loui 
i cicintinin a mamiiiiiite niki! 576 236 +24.9| 340 —26.9 0 | 639 ~1.4 Mait 
0 SS Sa | 2,348 1, 316 +79.3|  782| +7.3 250 2, 782 +19 Mar 
Massachusetts.....-..-------| 2,933 | 2, 209 +36. 2 684 +4.1 | 40 | 5,823 Mas 
Oa a ax aeons | 10,001 | 7,477 | +20.9 |} 1,133 | +.4 | 1, 391 10, 126 —27 Mic 
PS 5,937 | 4,533; +142/ 1,339| +183/| 65| 6,069 119 Min 
Mississippi...........-------| 4, 292 | 182 | —31.1| 4,087} +641|) 23| 2,954 +s Mis: 
Missouri. .____ SIT] 6164] 3,827 | +304] 2333) 4236] 4] 7,279) +2 Mis 
Montana. --. 1, 466 | 751) +47) 712) +95.6 | 3 | 1, 052 Mor 
Nebraska--...---- 2, 916 | 1,362 |  +46.6 | 1,548 | +265. 1 | 6 | 3, 001 Neb 
0 ON ER a ae | 1247] 350) 7.0} 888} 4251.0] 0} 963/ +45 JR Nev 
New Hampshire_-____-- 871 | 536 — 26.6 | 332 +22. 5 | 3 | 835 Nev 
New Jersey _____._-- ‘ 5, 057 4, 374 | 22.5 680 +46. 2 3 | 8, 192 - Nev 
New Mexico-.-- wie ; 1, 288 | 419 | —23.3 863 —9.2 | 6 | 947 12.4 Nev 
New York____- | 25,582 | 18,818 | +50.3 | 6,561 | +12. 5 | 203 | 24,015 194 Nev 
North Carolina_.....-.----..| 7, 968 | 4,416 | —12.2| 3,538 +51.7 | 9 6, 170 +13.8 Nor 
North Dakota.-.-.....-.---- | 1,613] 1,158| +445.7| 403| 63) 52) 1,149 +49. Nor 
ti awn .---| 19,018 | 16,061 | +31.1 | 2,548 —5.5 | 409] 15,597 +14.0 Ohi 
Oklahoma______-__- Set ay SS 4,163 | +71.6| 2,059) +29.7| 20| 4,306 +40) Okl 
Oregon. ---..--- one | 2,904 1, 465 | —22.7 | 1,431 | —82.0 | s | 3, 099 +] Ore 
| 
Pennsylvania__-- eid 16, 263 8, 114 +26.2 | 5,212 +13.0 | 2,937 | 17, 560 2 Pen 
Rhode Island__-----_------- 1, 256 763 +11.1| 409 | +249.6| 84 1,709 | +36. Rhe 
South Carolina__-- sitlat’ 4, 634 2, 436 +19.5 | 2,140 +19. 4 58 | 2,467 -§,2 Sou 
South Dakota___-..--_.--- 1, 455 756 +14.0 694 | +13.6 5 | 1,581 | 9 Sou 
a wi hienwnessamdiede | 4, 537 1,771 +20.9 | 2,728 | +653.3 38 | 4, 871 +11 Ter 
. | a __ee-ee-----| 28,462 | 17,907 +9.3 | 8,738 | +19.4 | 1,817 | 19,452 +4.4 Ter 
ERTS jaca 1, 545 729 +40. 7 | 814) +126.7 2 873 +29.0 Ute 
Vermont... .._.. gaa: aan S11 | +89.3| 132| +10.0 5| 553 +20 Ver 
PE iainessckKnawws ...| 4,671 2, 639 —.8 | 1, 880 +29. 2 152 | 4, 035 +21. " 
Washington__.--_--- | 4,999} 2831 | +61.9 | 1) 936 | +78.6| 22] 4,463 
West Virginia...............| 4,016 | 2,430} -—11.9| 1,580] 4156.5 6| 2,816 Lo ae We 
AE 6,932 | 5,291 +27.8| 1,391) —148| 250] 8,782 —5. Wi 
_ SR eee 1, 588 489 +43.0| 896 | +173.2| 203 786 +3 a 
District of Columbia. - - ----- 2, 407 2, 250 +26. 1 156 —6.6 1 2, 853 I 
| | 











‘Includes ouly security-wage placements on work-relief projects. , 
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3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1937—Con. 














Men 
Placements | New applications 
err? eet . 
Private | Public 
groan jpegs nae Percent 
Percent Percent | Relief!) Number of change 
‘Number! fchange | Num- | ofchange | from Feb- 
: ‘from Feb-| ber /|from Feb-| ruary 
ruary ruary | 
m es — 
| | ” ero 
| 117,695 | +22.3 | 90,022 +11.2 | 8,310 | 192, 248 +8.8 
2,447 | +19.4| 2,469 $83.8 | 30 | 2,009 —1.6 
463 —10.3 920 +33. 5 15 1, 386 +6. 5 
873 +58.7 | 2,069! +429] 206 2, 644 +36. 0 
9, 796 +47.5| 6,966! -—16.9| 36] 20,557 +10. 1 
1,065 | +116.0 | 1,320 | +77.7| 21 2, 841 +19.3 
1,409 | +64.4 510 | —33.2 | 3| 2,433 +20. 1 
389 +8. 1 366 | +7.3 2 417 +27.5 
3, 972 +13.2 | 3,258 | +13. 4 | 57 3, 278 —1.7 
2814| +23.5| 2278] +569| 24] 21962 +9.0 
469 | +52.8 640 | +4124.6/ 4] 895 +41.2 
10,998 | +38.3 | 3,405 | —2.9 | 517 | 15,225 +3.0 
2, 820 +16.3 756 | +58.2 6 | 6,380 +31.4 
2, 429 +7.9] 1,184/ -128!] 66! 3,460 +21.7 
83 +3.1| 1,442 +38. 3 | 16 1, 465 —14.4 
2, 986 —44.5 | 1,456 —2.9 | 16 3, 330 412.7 
666 +14.0 71 +44.9 5 2, 737 +2.1 
111 +7.8 | 338 —26.5 0 431 —1.4 
897 | +137.3 778 +8.0 219 1, 947 +22. 6 
1, 062 +22.8 668 +4.4 34 3,814 —2.1 
4, 819 +16.9 | 1,104 —1.0 | 1,192 7, 420 4+3.9 
| 
2, 335 | +6.7 | 1,320 4-18. 1 61 3, 833 +25.0 
135 —21.5 | 4,080 +64.0 18 2, 607 +22.9 
2, 254 +60.4 | 2,320 +24. 5 4 4, 936 +28. 5 
57: —2.6 700 | +102.3 3 746 +4.3 
747 +44.2]) 1,538 | +275.1 2 1, 980 +2.0 
290 —17.6 886 | +253.0 0 850 +-47.6 
323 —33.0 327 +24.3 2 576 +7.0 
1, 993 +20. 2 669 +46. 1 2 5, 412 —.6 
296 —20.9 858 —6.3 fj 704 —6.0 
8, 761 +67.0 | 6,470 +12.1 | 193 | 15,424 +3.1 
2,471 +6.7 | 3,505 +53. 4 6 4, 068 +14.8 
809 +-47.6 382 —6.6 49 756 +63. 6 
9, 253 +27.6| 2,500 —5.3 385 | 10, 264 +10.8 
2, 872 +77.4 | 2,026 +31.2 9 2,961 +53.9 
1, 049 —33.6 | 1,418 —82.2 6 2, 290 +8.3 
4, 543 +27.3 | 4,981 +13.3 | 2,386 | 11,093 +3.9 
329 +6.1 408 | +248.7 44 1, 048 434.9 
1, 957 +16.1 | 2,133 +20.9 52 1, 869 +6.7 
530 +3.9 676 +12.1 1 1, 134 —19.5 
946 +10.5 | 2,721 +55. 5 27 3, 407 +18.8 
14, 098 +12.7 8, 665 +19.3 | 1,799 14, 190 +6.1 
512 +50. 1 799 | +125.7 2 613 +36. 8 
267 +86.7 127 +18.7 5 303 +3.8 
1, 529 +7.4 | 1,868 +29. 3 148 2, 782 +25.9 
2, 264 +65. 0 1, 908 +79. 0 212 3, 376 —3.5 
1, 495 —22.4| 1,552] +162.6 5 1, 704 —13.0 
2, 683 +27.0 | 1,366 —15.6 215 5, 456 —6.2 
224 +22. 4 883 +183. 9 199 582 +47.3 
833 +44. 4 137 —11.0 1 1, 650 ~1.5 


























‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1937 Con 


























We omen 
Placements | New a 
ities... Saeeedias eta oe ~ 
| Private Public | 
State | . acennaaconniiiasio —— 
| | | f 
| Total | Percent | eens pene peebes ng 
|ofchange| Num- | ofchange Fe} 
| |Number|fom Feb-| ber |from Feb-| 
| Tuary | ruary | 
~ ———— | = —— _ — __ 
United States_.........._..- | 78, 295 | 75, 927 +23. 0 1, 187 | —0.2 | 1, 181 81 | 0, , 297 0 
Alabama______ ee a ie a oe) J 1, 058 va 
a Siaall 346 | 341 | —6.8 | 2) ~66.7 3 278 Aria 
Arkansas___- Se Ee. a 551 536 +46. 0 13 | 0 2 | 879 ark 
(RS ..-| 5,325] 5,232 +10.9 | 88 | -—22.1 5 | 7,786 Cal 
SPR RR | 819 | 796 | +38.9 | 11| 15.4 | 2 | 1, 402 Col 
Connecticut________- 5a Lai «6189 +28.1 | 11 | $10.0 | 0 | 1, 601 OF Cor 
ae... ..........- iy 344 | 344 414.7 i. an 0 206 Del 
LEAT __| 1,368 1, 347 +5.6 11 | +120.0 | 10 | 1,394 Flo 
I he con Sen Biyi 649 —7.9 8} -27.3/ 1] 1,347 29 Ge 
EME oat ie | 261 255| +19.7 | { pao. 73 Ida 
i | ] 
Dlinois _ ____- | 8, 743 8, 526 +29. | 75 +70. 5 | 142 | 8,038 li 
Indiana_- ae &. ei. = | 2, 494 +33.9 | 3| =—72.7 | 2D ie 4c { Ind 
REESE 2 1, 958 1, 928 —42.1 | 29 —14.7 | | 1, 782 "9 low 
Kansas _- Lae SE 426 419 +14. 8 | 7| 22.2 0 | 692 ’ Ka 
“eS eaee | 1, 27 1, 250 +27.9 | 24); —14.3 1, 619 Ke 
Louisiana. -_-.-_---- ioumaal 583 | 563 +20. 0 19 +90. 0 1 1, 632 Lor 
ok —n aS 127 125 +45. 3 2 —60.0 | 0 208 » Msg 
ee 453 419 +17.7 | 3) 62.5 31 R35 Mé 
Massachusetts. _....____- | 1,169 1, 147 +51.5 16 | —5.9 6 2, 009 Lf 4 M 
RR | 2,886 | 2,658 +29.0 | 29) +107.1 199 | 2,706 7.2 Mi 
EE FETAL IOS 2, 221 | 2, 198 +23. 3 | 19 +35.7 4 2, 236 Mi 
Mississippi-.---.------- ak 59 47 —48.9 | 7) +133.3 5 347 7 Mi 
CRS. aes | 1, 586 | 1, 573 +17. 4 13 —43.5 0 | 2, 343 Mi 
Montana....._...._.__- 190 | 178 | +38.0 | 12} 33.3 0} (306 M 
ES 629 615 | +49. 6 10 —28. 6 4 | 1, 021 S Ne 
| | | 
Nevada. -.-_- -_ 71 69 | +102.9 | 2 0 | 0 113 Ne 
New Hampshire a See 219 | 213 —14.1 | 5 —37.5 1 | 256 Ne 
New Jersey. -......... | 2,393) 2,381) +24.5 | 11 +57. 1 1| 2,780 ! Ni 
aa 129 | 123 —28. 5 | 5 —85. 3 1 243 26.8 Né 
. is ...| 10,158 | 10,057 +38. 3 | 91 +56.9 10 8, 591 2 Ne 
| | 
North Carolina..__.........| 1, 981 1, 945 —28. 3 | 33 | —31.3 3 2, 102 Ne 
North Dakota... ........--| 373 349 | +41.3 | 21 0 3 393 +28 Ne 
ED 2 ecnwaneccceesceee---- | 6,880} 6,808) +363) 48) 12.7 24} 5,333 +20. 0} 
“Tae 1,335 1,291 +60. 0 | 33 —25.0 11 1, 345 +18.3 O} 
ERE a a 431 416 +31.6 | 13 +62. 5 2 809 +2 O1 
Pennsylvania...............| 4,353] 3,571| +25.0| 231| +6.5| 551] 6,467 Pe 
Rhode Island. .____.____-- 475 434 +15. 1 | |, ee 2 40 661 +4 RI 
South Carolina_____-_- a 492 479 +36. 1 7 —75.0 6 598 29 So 
South Dakota............-- 248 226 +47.7 | 18 | +125.0 4 447 So 
Tennessee_____.______- ae 843 825 +35. 5 7 —76.7 ll 1, 464 2 nN 
a See 3,900 | 3,809 —1.5 | 73 +32.7 18 | 5,262 4 Te 
RR 232 217| +22.6 15 | +200.0 0 260) = +13. U 
veeens............- ae 249 | 244 +92. 1 | 5| —61.5 0 250 | +49. Vi 
mk 1, 126 1, 110 —10.2 | 12| +20.0 4 1, 253 +11. Vi 
Washington._..._.....___.-- 615 | 567 +50. 4 | 28 | +55. 6 20 1, 087 W 
West Virginia... ............ 964| 935) +122} 2] +120 1} 1,112 +20 L 
eR IRE 2,668 | 2,608 +28. 7 | 25| +923 35 | 3,326 | 6 W 
Wyoming - _-__-- ashes 282 265 +66. 7 | 13 | —23.5 4 204 | +9 W 
District of Columbia _- ..| 1,436 1, 417 +17.4 19| +46.2 0 1, 203 +I D 











! Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 4.— Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1937 



























































Veterans 
———— = nm 1 a 
Placements | New applications 
| Private | Public | 
| 
State | = - Percent 
Total | Percent | | Percent | Relief! Number| Ofchange 
—— ofchange | Num- | of change | rom Feb- 
. from Feb-| ber \from Feb- ruary 
ruary ruary | 
a | | . - - 

S united States..........-...-.| 18,861 | 9, 540 | +25.5 | 8, 686 | +20.4 635 | 11,517 +9. 6 
pteOUNE. .ocnccesceunceraue< 437 240 +69. 0 | 193 | +78.7 | 4 138 +31.4 
A eRO..nndiiniaantie Chiat etes 135 38 —20.8 | 97 | +54.0 0 134 +39. 6 
pshnamtte 2b bikdeesd dense 230 64| +30.6| 153| +422.4 13 157 +18. 0 
Ark 

D CaN catnip besten 2,108} 1,123] +547 983 | 9.1 2| 1,787 +9, 6 
fED) coki kth kentidedons 287 108 | +92.9 178 | +102.3 | 1 187 +40.0 

S Connecticut.....-- Widedi teks 213 159 | 4152.4 51] -582}) 3 150| 413.6 

: Delaware... .-cc<ccccees.--0- 64 39 +5, 4 24 +4.3 ] 17 +41.7 
OY GES A RR 575 275 | +51.9 297 | +32.6 | 3 235 +1.7 
GeRinvctticinnnsttesasossoun 299 175 +26. 8 122; +90.6 2 116 +19. 6 
Idaho....-.------------------ 148 63 | +90.9 | 83 | +107.5 9 55 —-18 

| | 

llinois CAS SSOUSESSSHSS CASO OSSS 1 337 876 +34. 6 419 | +9.4 42 R87 +11 3 
A EIEIO TI 327 257 +42. 0 69 | +211 399 +40. 0 
lowa..--.-------+--+---------- 584 401 +27.3 162| —21.7 21 235 —2 1 
KeORS.. .cnccoscacccceesecn- 285 129 +31.6 155 | +63.2 107 —15. 7 
ees PE eS 482 286 —41.5 194 | +10.9 2 182 +15, 2 
Ee eee 164 89 | +64.8 75 +4.2 0 156 —14.3 
a ee ee 46 +] +12.5 37 — 26.0 0 26 —25.7 
Maryland............- ieee 176 95 | +156.8 64 +1.6 17 122 +35. 6 
Massachusetts............... 180 100 +40.8 76 | —5.0 4 288 —13.8 
Michigan.....--- 578 392 | +416.0 116 | +30.3 70 556 +10. 5 
i a 336 154 | —10.5 173 | +38.4 9 215 +20. 1 
Se eee 143 10 +25. 0 132} +461.0 1 77 +20.3 
Mase cbedacantdecks-s- 430 175 | +53. 5 255| +15.9 0 336 +12.4 
a oe 144 39 —27.8 105 | +72. 1 0 54 0 
"en ey 206 67 | 4-45.7 139 | +231.0 0 123 +19, 4 
0 146 | 39 +14.7 107 +181. 6 0 54 +58.8 
New Hampshire............. 60 29; 32.6 31 +6.9 0 51 +37.8 
 - Jt eS See 196 152 +35. 7 44 —6.4 0 260 —10.3 
New Mexico....._.-.-.- 108 32; —23.8 76 — 24.0 0 32 —39. 6 
New Wel diedeses.--.- 1, 022 533 | +60.5 474) 412.1 15 433 —7,3 
North Carolina.............-. 429 | 196 | +4.3 232 +48. 7 1 201 +28, 0 
i Bt ee $2 40 +33. 3 39 +21.9 3 41 +32. 3 
| Swe eae. 6 eee 1, 150 825 +13.8 305 +13. 4 20 584 +20. 9 
J ees 472 254 +39. 6 217 +37.3 1 162 +25. 6 
VR bnbbdeadkbdéecsccances 295 99 —50.5 194 +59. 0 2 246 +20. 6 
, aes 964 317 +26. 8 457 +4.6 190 661 +18. 5 
ee 87 35 +84. 2 52 +766. 7 0 46 —9.8 
South Carolina..._......._-. 218 96 —19,3 117 +42.7 5 72 —2.7 
a 95 37 — 26.0 58 +1.8 0 47 — 46.0 
(0 LS ES 276 71 +91.9 202 +27.8 3 205 —1.9 
po RR Se 1, 496 578 +33. 8 793 +10. 4 125 654 +16, 2 
ODS ey 142 62 +40. 9 80 +66. 7 0 21 —32.3 
Vermont paddtbddtiseddaneumad< 19 13 +62. 5 6 —14.3 0 ll —38. 9 
WE idtadtaschonnencs 299 126 +17.8 157 +33. 1 16 144 +16. 1 
WH, ddccducvecconces 397 195 +57. 3 189 +40. 0 13 200 +1.5 
West _ «PS 288 118 —16.9 170 +254. 2 0 101 +3. 1 
Li RR 392 193 +11.6 165 —21.4 34 336 +4.0 
L)  —sié«s a aE 141 17 +6.3 116 | +163.6 8 44 +22. 2 
District of Columbia_.._....- 173 120 +48. 1 53 +71.0 | 0 172 | —3.4 























‘ Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for March 1937 


PPROXIMATELY 330,000 more employees were on the pay 
rolls of the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March than in February 
Weekly wage disbursements in March were $14,700,000 greater thay 
the previous month. With a single exception (January 1937) em. 
ployment gains have been shown each month since February 193), 
and with but two exceptions (July 1936 and January 1937) increases 
in weekly pay rolls have been reported each month since January 1936 
Comparing March 1936 with March 1937, nearly 1,670,000 workers 
have been added to the pay rolls of the industries covered by the 
Bureau’s monthly surveys. Wage disbursements were $68,000,(0(j 
greater than in March of last year. 

In addition to the employment gains in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries in March, 2,579 workers (exclusive 0! 
executives and officers) were added to the pay rolls of class I railroads 
during the month, according to a preliminary report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Increases in employment were reported in the executive, judicial, 
legislative, and military services of the Federal Government. Public 
employment reports in March showed that there was virtually no 
change in the number of employees working on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration. Seasonal influences 
were reflected in the gain in the number of workers employed ou 
construction projects financed by regular governmental appropriation: 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The downward tren 
in employment on Federal projects under The Works Program and on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration continued. 
A sharp decrease occurred on the emergency conservation program. 
This decrease was caused by the end of an enlistment period. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


INCREASES in employment from February to March were reported 
by 78 of the 89 manufacturing industries covered and pay-roll gains 
were indicated by 79 industries. For all manufacturing industries 
combined, employment and pay rolls in March rose 2.1 percent and 
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5.5 percent, respectively, representing increases of 177,000 in the 


S number of wage earners and $10,900,000 in weekly wage disburse- 


ments. These gains brought the indexes of employment and pay 
rolls to the highest levels reached since November 1929. 

Compared with March 1936, factory employment shows an increase 
of 15.0 percent and pay rolls an increase of 30.3 percent. These 
percentage gains indicate that 1,109,000 workers have been added 
to factory pay rolls and weekly wage disbursements have increased 
$47,900,000 since March 1936. 

Wage-rate increases contributed to the large pay-roll gains, 405,365 
factory workers having received increases between February 15 and 


‘March 15, according to returns from cooperating establishments 


employing 4,899,958 workers. As the survey covers only approxi- 
mately 55 percent of all factory workers and as some firms in the 
reporting sample may have failed to report wage-rate changes, the 
foregoing figure does not represent all raises that have occurred during 
the month interval. 

A seasonal expansion in factory employment and pay rolls is expected 
in March, as employment gains for this month have been recorded in 
i5 of the preceding 18 years for which data are available and pay rolls 
have risen in 14 years. With but few exceptions, however, the 
current gains were more pronounced than the March gains reported 
in preceding years. 

Among the manufacturing industries which reported large seasonal 
employment gains were fertilizers (41.4 percent), agricultural imple- 
ments (10.6 percent), sawmills (9.9 percent), cement (9.1 percent), 
millinery (8.6 percent), marble-granite-slate (7.7 percent), brick-tile- 
terra cotta (5.9 percent), and beverages (5.7 percent). Smaller sea- 
sonal gains were reported in industries related to building construc- 
tion, among them being plumbers’ supplies (4.8 percent), steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus (3.2 percent), structural metal work (3.3 
percent), millwork (2.9 percent), and glass (2.2 percent). The gain 
of 9.4 percent in the rubber boot and shoe industry was due primarily 
to a resumption of operations following the settlement of strikes. 
Large increases reflecting further industrial improvement were reported 
in railroad car building (11.7 percent), shipbuilding (8.3 percent), loco- 
motives (7.6 percent), lighting equipment (7.3 percent), and wirework 
(5.9 percent). 

Other industries of major importance reporting employment gains 
were automobiles (3.3 percent), machine tools (3.2 percent), blast fur- 
naces, steel works, and rolling mills (3.1 percent), women’s clothing 
(2.6 percent), foundries and machine shops (2.3 percent), electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies (1.7 percent), and men’s clothing 
(1.6 percent). 
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Among the 11 industries reporting declines in employmen: wey, 
cotton seed—oil, cake, and meal (16.2 percent) and radios and ))|\op9, 
graphs (4.5 percent). Both of these recessions were seasonal. |) 
addition, there was a decline of 13.1 percent in the rubber-tire indy. 
try, chiefly because of strikes. 

The 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed showed a ne‘ rain 
between February and March of 154,000 workers and an increase of 
$3,800,000 in weekly pay rolls. Wage-rate increases affecting 53 49) 
employees were reported by cooperating nonmanufacturing firms. 
this number, 15,160 were in metal mines and 23,842 were in thie tele. 
phone and telegraph and electric light and power industries. 

As in manufacturing, employment and pay-roll gains were wide. 
spread, only one of the industries (anthracite mining) having reported 
an employment decline and only 2 industries (anthracite mining and 
insurance) having reported decreases in pay rolls. Spring purchasing 
combined with Easter trade accounted largely for the gain of 130 (0) 
or 3.9 percent in retail-trade employment. The general merchandis. 
ing group (department stores, variety and general merchandising 
stores, and mail-order houses) showed a seasonal gain of 6.8 percent, 
or 52,000 workers. A sharp seasonal gain was also shown in retail- 
apparel stores (13.3 percent) and gains ranging from 1.2 percent to 
2.0 percent were shown in retail drugs, hardware, automobiles, and 
lumber and building materials. Dyeing and cleaning plants reported 
a sharp seasonal expansion in employment (6.4 percent) and quarries 
and nonmetallic mines also showed a seasonal gain (5.2 percent). 
The employment gain of 5.0 percent in metal mining raised the March 
index for this industry to 73.1, the highest level since October 1930, 
and indicates an increase of 155.6 percent from the low point recorded 
in August 1932. The private building-construction industry showed 
a seasonal expansion of 2.3 percent in employment and bituminous 
coal mines reported a gain of 1.3 percent, the index for the latter 
industry exceeding the level of any month since April 1931. En- 
ployment in wholesale trade showed a gain of less than 0.1 percent, 
the losses in several seasonal lines of wholesale activity, having offse! 
the gains reported in dry goods and apparel, food products, groceries, 
hardware, chemicals and drugs, and a number of other importan! 
branches of wholesale trade. Among the larger gains in various line: 
of wholesale trade was an increase of 4.6 percent in the iron and steel 
scrap business, which reflects activity resulting from the increased 
price for this type of material. 

According to a preliminary report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 1,089,446 workers (exclusive 
of executives and officials) in March as compared with 1,086,867 in 
February, a gain of 0.2 percent. Corresponding pay-roll information 
for March was not available at the time this report was prepsred. 
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| Wage disbursements for February, however, amounted to $147,207,372, 
', decrease of 4.1 percent in comparison with January when the 


payments aggregated $153 ,438,897. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week by factory 
wage earners showed an increase of 1.3 percent between February 
and March and average hourly earnings increased 2.1 percent. The 


' March averages, based on man-hour data supplied by cooperating 


establishments were 41.0 hours and 61.3 cents, respectively. Average 
weekly earnings in March for both full- and part-time factory wage 
earners ($25.54) were 3.3 percent higher than in the preceding month. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 12 showed gains in average hours worked per week 
and 8 reported increased hourly earnings. Higher average weekly 
earnings were reported by 11 of the 16 industries covered. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in March 1937 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
year intervals except in the few industries for which certain items 
cannot be computed. ‘The indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
the manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
as 100, and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month 
average of 1929 as 100. The information for the manufacturing in- 
dustries, mining, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and building con- 
struction covers wage earners only. For crude-petroleum producing 
it covers wage earners and clerical field force. The figures for public 
utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance cover all employees, 
including executives. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing In” 
































: : . : . IStrie 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March 1937 (Preliminary) , 
: ~e | Average 
| Employment | Pay roll earn 
‘ie, al 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry change from change from—| __ change from 
Index =f 00LlLlUl ie in ie 
1937 |Febru-)ygarch| 1987 | Febru-| vtaroh| 1937 |Febru- \), 
ary | 1936 ary | 1936 ar’ 
| 1987 | 4 1937 193 
(1923-25 | (1983-25 | | | 
All manufacturing industries =/00) =100) 
combined !__._.____- 101.1 | +2.1 |4+15.0 101.1 | +5.5 |+30.3 |$25. 5 13 
Class I steam railroads °. 61.7 | +.5 | +7.9 | (3) (3) (8) a) ze 
| (1929= | | (1929 = | 
Coal mining: | 100) 100) 
Anthracite.................| 489 | —7.3 | -6.9 37.8 | —7.9 [—11.2 | 22.61 | —.7| 4, 
Bituminous-- aoe 85.9 | +1.3 | +6.8 88.4 | +7.3 |4+26.0 | 26.22 | 46.0 +1 
Metalliferous mining akews | 73.1 | +5.0 |+30.8 | 70.6 |+11. 4 |+56.3 | 30. 57 | +6. 0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
__ ES 49.1 | +5.2 |+16.3 41.3 | +9.4 |+33.7 | 21.11 | +4.0 
Crude-petroleum producing. 74.3 | +1.1 |] +4.8 63. 7 —.2 |+13.8 | 32.15 | —1.3 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph - - 75.4 +.8 | +7.3 | 86.9 | +5.7 |+12.6 | 30.84 | +4.8 
Electric light and power | 
and manufactured gas___| 92.2] +.2] +6.2 | 94.5 | +1.3 |+10.1 | 33.15 | +1.1 
E lectric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
tenance.__...__-.. 72.6! +.2/4+21] 69.2] +.7| +420] 3124] +4. 
Trade: 
Woeseals............ 92.1 | +(4) | +7.6 | 75.0 | +1.2 | +8.7 | 28.92 | +1.2 
| ar 88.5 | +3.9 |} +8.1 | 70.5 | +3.9 |+11.0 | 21.35 —(4 
General merchandising- | 100.3 | +6.8 |+10.3 | 87.6 | +5.6 |+13.3 | 18.24 | —1.1 
Other than general | 
merchandising-- 85.4 | +3.9 | +7.3 | 67.0 | +3.4 |+10.4 | 23.87 | { 
Hotels (year-round) 5__-- | 86.9 +.6 1 +4.9 | 72.7 +.3 |+10.2 | 14.43 3 
Laundries -_....._--- 88. 7 +.2 | +8.1 | 77.5 | +1.5 |+10.8 | 16. 41 +1.3 
Dyeing and cleaning_- 81.1 | +6.4 | +8.5 | 61.7 |+13.0 | +9.4 | 18.76 | +6.1 
mromerage.............. , (3) +.7 | +6.3 (3) | +1.0 i+12.3 | 38. 89 +.3 
Insurance. i | (3) +(4) | +1.4 } (3) —4.6 | +5.9 | 39.24 4. 
Building construction __.- | (3) +2.3 §+-24.0 (3) 2.4 |+41.8 | 27.93 | 











! Revised and adjusted to Census of Manufactures totals for 1933. 

? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* Not available. 

$ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

§ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT On construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds showed no significant change during Mare) 
The total number of workers employed on these projects was 174,()00l) 
a decrease of less than 1 percent compared with the 175,000 employed 
in February. The number of workers employed on Federal and non- 
Federal projects financed from funds provided by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act remained virtually the same. A _ small 
decrease occurred, however, in the number employed on_ projects 
financed from funds provided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Acts of 1935 and 1936. Pay-roll disbursements for March on al 
projects financed by the Public Works Administration totaled 
$13,354,000. 

A substantial increase was reported in the number of workers en 
ployed on construction projects financed from regular governments! 
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appropriations in March. During the month 120,000 employees were 
working on construction projects. This was an increase of 7,000 or 
4.6 percent compared with February. The sharp decrease in employ- 
‘ment on miscellaneous projects and small decreases in the number of 


workers on building construction, naval vessels, and streets and roads 


‘were offset by increases on all other types of projects. The most 


significant percentage increase occurred on electrification projects. 


“Marked percentage increases in employment were also reported for 


public roads and river, harbor, and flood control. Forestry, recla- 


‘mation, and water and sewerage projects also registered increases. 
Total pay-roll disbursements in March amounted to $11,848,000. 


In March 8,000 wage earners were employed on projects financed 


by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This was an increase 


of approximately 400 or 5 percent compared with the number working 


‘in February. All of this gain was reported on water and sewerage 
projects and employment on other types of projects, i. e., bridges, 


building construction, and miscellaneous, remained virtually the same. 


' The employment on reclamation projects dropped from 33 in Febru- 
‘ary to 17 in March. ‘Total pay-roll disbursements of $929,000 were 
| 7 percent greater than in February. 


The number of wage earners employed on projects financed by The 


Works Program was 2,973,000. This was a decrease of 18,000 com- 
pared with the preceding month. Of this total, 250,000 were working 
on Federal projects; 2,105,000 on that part of the program operated 


by the Works Progress Administration, and 618,000 on National 
Youth Administration work projects and Student-Aid. Total pay- 


roll disbursements amounted to $133,649,000. 


In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases were 
reported for the executive, judicial, legislative, and military services. 
The increase in the level of employment for the executive service was 
less than 1 percent in March as compared with February, but was 3.1 


percent higher than in March a year ago. Of the 830,000 employees 


in the executive service in March, 713,000 were working outside the 
District of Columbia and 117,000 were employed in the District. 
The most pronounced increases in number of workers in the execu- 
tive departments of the Federal Government occurred in the Post 
Office Department and in the Department of Agriculture. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Interior Department re- 
ported moderate decreases in the number of workers employed. 

Due to the end of an enlistment period, employment in emergency 
conservation work declined sharply during March. Total employ- 
ment on this program amounted to 307,000, a drop of 87,000 or 22.1 
percent compared with February. Virtually all of this decrease was 
shown in enrolled personnel. The number of reserve officers and edu- 
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cational advisers remained the same, and more than 1,000 super isory De 
and technical employees were added to the pay roll. Pay-ro|! djs. 
bursements totaled $15,770,000, a decrease of 13.9 percent dirine 


March. T 

A total of 131,000 workers were employed during March on the ep. 
struction and maintenance of roads financed wholly from State funds mo! 
This was a moderate decrease compared with the 132,000 workers ey. pub 
ployed in February. Of the total number employed 91 percent wor exe 
engaged in maintenance work and the remaining 9 percent wer 
working on new construction. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
totaled $8,334,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics fo) 
February and March is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March 1937 
(Preliminary Figures) 


Employment | Pay roll 
| Per- | ail 
| centage | 
March | February} change | March | February 
1937 | 1987 | | 1987 | 1937 

; ' 


| 


Federal service: | 
Executive 2 ...| ©829, 582 $26,721 | +0.3 | $128, 244, 418 |4$126, 517, 32 


ae ape ' 995 1,919 : | 525, 722 477, 950 


Legislative........_. Pe cark bats 5, 060 | 5, 044 
Military : 316, 160 | 4314, 216 | 
Construction projects: 

Financed by P. W. A.‘ weal 3, . .8| 13,353,904 | 13,796, 
Financed by R. F. C.7___. magell , 696 | , 2g 5. 4 | 929, 032 | 864, 7 

Financed by regular governmental] | 

appropriations__-._____- ---| 120,178 2, | +6. 11, 847, 783 10, 904, 64 
Federal projects under The Works | 
i ie A re erates Be 267, 525 | 7 12, 504, 895 13, 024, 13 
Projects operated by W, P. A_...._.__|2, 104,938 |2, 125,742 | | 114,688,415 | 115, 544, 45 
National Youth Administration: 
Work projects......i....<.........]| 191,560 189, 228 | » F 3, 224, 944 3, 239, 
Student Aid_____--- . ...| 426, 666 408, 05: +4. 3, 230, 513 3, 110, 
Relief work: Emergency C onservation 
Work § 307,337 | 304, 5: 15, 770, 090 18, 314, 594 
| | i 


1, 188, 663 1, 185, 40 
23, 454,514 | 4 22, 866, 7 


| 

















‘ Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

: —— 16 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for \arc! 

4 Revised. 

5 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds are included. Thee 
data are not shown under The Works Program. 

$ Includes 113,930 wage earners and $8,254,306 pay roll for March; 115,214 wage earners and $8, 128,606 pay 
roll for February covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds 

7 Includes 55 employees and pay roll disbursements of $2,111 for March and 20 employees and pay rull 
disbursements of $1,075 for February on projects financed by R F C Mortgage Co 

§ Includes 39,829 employees and pay rol! of $5,482,134 for March and 39,252 employees and pay roll of 
5,440,943 for February included in executive service. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, February 1937' 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment; as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of February 1937. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for February, 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 89 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing— 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Sthtistics, and 
in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 


manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in February 1937 
are shown in table 1. Percentage changes from January 1937 and 
February 1936 are also given. 


| Beginning with this issue the detailed reports for public employment will not be published in the 


Monthly Labor Review; they will, however, continue to be included in the monthly pamphlet on Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 to February 1937 


InpExEs of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 «1 » 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- anc yop. 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries separately, ayq 
for 13 nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups unde 
retail trade, by months, January 1936 to February 1937, inclusive 
The chart on page 1286 indicates the trend of factory employ men; 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to February 1937. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manp- 
facturing industries and caver only wage earners. The base use| jy 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. ly 
February 1937 reports were received from 24,843 manufacturing 
establishments employing 4,747,470 workers whose weekly earnings 
were $117,387,807. The employment reports received from these 
establishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 per- 
cent of the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the month); 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 2.— Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 1936 
to February 1937, Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures ! 


[3-year average 1923-25 = 100] 






































Manufacturing 
| r enemy 
| Total | Durable goods? | Nondurable ; 
Month ‘7 ee vce ‘2a 
Employ- “0 Employ- ‘at . Employ- = 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pa) 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
een ee oe. Ce. o* a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Ree 86.8 | 96.5 | 73.8 | 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.4 | 66.9 | 86.6 | 95.4 1103.0 | 8&2 Gt 
DOMPONEY ..........-....-< 86.9 | 99.0 | 73.7 | 95.8 | 78.6 | 93.2 | 66.6 | 92.5 | 95.8 }105.2 | 82.7 wy 
I Si ia ai de kee (jp ho! |) Set 8S eer | 96.1 |_.__-- 84. 9 
a RR cL SY eae. =o “TS ee | SS eas g ° | soo 83. 5 
a Sa: PAS jodond _ faa a? b..... tas RE Bic iain 83.8 
ES eee! _ & ae sae 4 a ae  ) ) Sa a eo 83. 9 
Sida aM 90.9 1.2.3 * ) ee > aepae 4) eee  t) ae 85. 6 
ES: RIS EE t Uy ee: | aoe 4 2 ae 2% abe «| =e 91.8 
SE ikinanrconsnviies | 95.5 |...... 62.6 |...... Aes 2 } eee 1105.9 |.....- gl. 
a RPGR. g \j =a SY  ieerme YY | eee ? ) esa <5 Ree 93.7 
PP anitenccencsacacs | 96.9 }...... ST Bewedea ORe fascane 88.9 |......|103.3 |....-.. 92.9 
See Bas beans > | ae  & Eee a > * eae 97.5 |----- 
Average. .........-- | 91.9 |_._._. “vt Sas “TY Saal 78.0 |....-- | ee 87.9 | 























! Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 


? Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transpor'al\0! 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, #0" 


glass products. 


3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their products, leather sn |! 
manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and ed 


products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous industri: 
included in other, groups. 
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1293 


The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 


from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 


12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and 
insurance relate to all employees, including executives. For crude- 
petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay 


rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1936 to February 1937! 


{12-month average 1929=100] 
















































































‘ : Bituminous coal , :.: | Quarrying and non- 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining 
Month —— Pay rolls —- Pay rolls — Pay rolls — Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
January.....--.] 59.1) 54.1] 54.4] 42.7] 79.8] 84.6) 70.6|379.9) 54.2) 66.8) 41.7| 58.4] 39.4) 45.7] 25.5) 34.6 
February.....-| 61.2) 52.7) 76.7) 41.0) 80.2) 84.8) 78.4) 82.4) 55.5) 69.6) 42.8] 63.4) 36.9] 46.7] 23.9) 37.8 
ae = ea ae Sf] eee ll Cee LS lee > = |lUe 
ee c- ——- ) = 4. = | = jt = |) a . { a 
MGW « ..ccsnouns . ie) s+ eae 62. 2j.....| 60.8)..... S| = | a 63 ae 
ER. on caitatnd ni ont Giiascce! SOs Uinctcn k ef « ee Gb Eiseces| Ge tinwictl Sena 
a le * a Oi Gian ae ft ea le J af ae 
ASR ctctatine * Sse fe _ as - == > a? eC 
September - - .-- De edkad Se indns _ ss Seep, § ae Ts Biccame! Oe Gixcens 54. 9]..... 44. 8}__.- 
October.......- |S == a Sl ae = ees eel eee Ce 
November. . . -- i __ =, § aa ll eee ee , = | Seren 
December......| 54.8}].....] 55.4/.....] 83.9].....] 86. 0]..... _. aa, 5 49. 4)__...| 39.4/__. 
Average..| 51. 8|-.-.-- | Sis ccncl, Pansat OR Sbwies 48. 4]_.._-. Oi. scn) SG... 
: , Electric-railroad and 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- ———_ = motorbus opera- 
producing graph tated as tion and wmain- 
B tenance ? 
— Empl Empl Empl a Empl 
tmploy- mploy- mploy- mploy- 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls meant Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
January_......- 71.1) 72.7) 55.7) 61.0) 70.1) 74.4] 75.0) 83.8) 86.1) 92.1) 84.8/392.3) 70.7) 72.5) 65.0) 68.0 
February... ..- 70. 8| 73.5) 55.7) 63.8] 69.9) 74.8) 76.2) 82.3) 86.1) 92.0) 84.7) 93.3) 71.7) 72.5) 68.3) 68.7 
ae oe Wivee.-) S.G..«-. =). 5 aa 86. 8)....-}] 85. 9}.-.-- lL 67. 8}... 
} . SRS Pee aa ff we | ve @...«s) OG...) Oso. =a |) 
| See |  . a > _a-= i = - =a. | oe i iS le Bs ain 
See ale ah Viehoce GR Oi. cdi ae, = epee _ . ae > a i ef | 
pe oT ee iY 60. 4). .-- |. ee ) == __ 2h, Bee 89. 8}_..-- 7a Osanet GR B..... 
|. ae ==) + Sa Fj st == a i. ss; | = 66. Si..... 
September ____- _{ es 60. 4).....  , eee, fF ae = ere ) 2. | See Sy al..... 
October.......- | = . | ee ) a i. Pe ° ae iaciiads Wie Tinscee 
November... .. ' OE Bhisned _ 5 ae 81. 6].....| 93. 5}..... FF 73. 0}..... | ae 
December... .. t § ee  o  & eee 5 ea Slee 5 | a 
Average..| 72.9)....- 58. 6]..... > re Sa ll ee . | ae _ 
























































' Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, a year-round hotels, will be found 


in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Rev 


ew. Comparable indexes for year- 


round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


* Not including electric-railroad car building and repairin 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table }. 


' Revised. 


g; see transportation equipment and railroad 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanuf: 
Industries, January 1936 to February 1937—Continued 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 
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Wholesale trade Total retail trade eral merchandising 












Month 






Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay rolls Pay rolls Pay rolls a 





































































































































1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1988 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 193 
‘bei. | 

January......_- 85. 6| 90.7) 66.6) 72.6) 80.4) 85.4) 62.1) 68.0) 88.2) 95.1) 76.4) 83.8) 78.4) 82.9 50.1 44> 

February... ._. 85.0} 92.0) 66.6) 74.1) 79.7) 85.2) 61.6) 67.9) 85.1) 93.9) 73.9) 82.9) 78.3) 82.9) 59.1 4% 
Ra SEREET eee ee I: Din cend Wn saad Cee Oso nes 79. 5|.....| 60.7 

a i aE | ae, Ul i eee” ie ae..<..) SR G.... f 

.. 0. @..... | ae 85. 0} ....- 65. 8)...--| 95. 5).....} 80.8)...-- 82. 3}.....| 62.7 
icc tnescnnens a), . ae >. 66. 4|.....| 96.4 -;, + 82. 6 | 63. 3 
er 85. 4}. ..- a = ae 90. 7 if = 81.21 62. f 
SSE 86. 3}_...- ff) oo eee ee ee El 80. 5).....| 61.9 
September. -...| 88.0).....| 70. 5]....- = 66. Gi.....| UB. S).....| S23. Sj_.....) SB Si... 63.3 
October. ...... _ =e ee i a oe eC ee 84.7).....| 64.4 
November... __- _ * |) ss =: le _) 109. 3 -----| 91. 4/....- S65. 1}.....| 65.7 
December...._- | .e.....) S..../ ME... | 75. 9}_...-|143. 4)_....]116, 2)... 88. 1 67. 
Average_.| 86.7)____- 69. 4)... 85.7|_.... 66. 3|_.... | 99. i hoe 83. 5|....-| 82. 2|.....| 62.7 







































Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and clear 


























Employ- . .| Employ- | p Employ- -" 
Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pay! 























| | 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | aca wi 1937 | 193 


| 
| | | 








| Re aan ee Me 81.9] 85.5} 64.9) 70.4] 81.5) 88.5] 68.3) 76.4] 71.5] 76.8) 51.6 55° 
ne 82.8) 86.4) 66.5) 72.5) 81. . 6} 67.8) 76.3) 70.3) 76.2) 49.0 54.6 
March...__.______.. Cone ae ee 82.8|.___- 66. 0|_.... 82.1|_....| 69.9|.....| 74.7|.....| 56.4 
O° Oe Se RE Ee 2|_.-..| 66.3]... 3.2)... om) * s- 64. | 
EEE eee § BE — BEES 3] 72. 2 
LAMM te etnbenséessohecenail a wel Ewewst Gls icnscel Gils vece 5 69, 2 











[a ¢ , ae ' at 6S lO 64 
ee nace a ehentalachnanal ae Se ear 5 Sees) a ) 83. 5)_....]| 63.2 
ite wai pies oes ' pz  * ae OA Gi.....) oe Ow. 86.7|.....| 66.1 












est Ut ail ch ni tr einen en green ds nein eerie Lowe ‘ ee . 6}. =o .¢ 66. 7 






































Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A COMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in January and February 1937, is shown in table 4 
for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The per- 
centage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted— 
that is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in the 


grand total have not been weighted according to their relative im- 
portance. 
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The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 


. cures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
gg manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 


The totals for all 
" eroups combined include all manufacturing industries and each of the 


nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 


construction. 


Table 4. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in January and February 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 


by cooperating State organizations] 














Total—all groups 


Manufacturing 








Geographic divi- Num- —— 
sion and State ber on roll a 
pay roll week) 
Febru- Febru- 
ary 1937 ary 1937 
Dollars 
New England_------ 933, 696) -+-0. 9/21, 655, 528 
a 59,977; +1.4] 1, 273,340 
New Hamp- 

SN cc ccacgnktet 39, 275) +2.2} 820,994 
Vermont-_-_-.---- 18,406) +1.9 404, 644 .0 
Massachusetts - 602, 413 +.7)11, 754, 957 0 
Rhode Island. - 98, 361 +.1) 2, 152, 794 3 
Connecticut-_.-- 215, 264; +1.4] 5, 248, 799 a 

Middle Atlantic... -- 2, 188, 763) +1. 5/57, 517, 300 .0 
New York..--- 974, 642} +1. 1/26, 626, 618 9 
New Jersey - - -- 344,477) +-1. 4] 8, 778, 603 4 
Pennsylvania- - 869,644) +1. 9/22, 112, 079 i 

East North Central-_-. 2,289, 395| +2. 5/62, 516, 762 a 
Ce cela cciousen 636, 700; +3. 1/17, 445, 453 .6 
SS 254,988| +4.1]| 6,698, 608 .8 
OO SE 625,605; +1.7)16, 446, 092 ‘a 
Michigan. ..--- 584,709} +2. 5/17, 086, 354 .4 
Wisconsin .----- 187,448) +1.2| 4,940, 255 # 

West North Central- 421,384; + .7| 9,915, 664 a 
Minnesota- ---- 84,715) +1.1) 2, 105, 301 8 
eee 63, 983 —. 3] 1, 489, 976 4 
Missouri --.---- 172, 642| +1.7| 4,030, 608 .0 
North Dakota-- 4,829) —3.0 115, 603 5 
South Dakota-.- 7, 471 —.5 185, 561 6 
Nebraska-. .-.-.- 32, 194 —.6 738, 397 .§ 
ae 65,550| &+.8)| 1,250,218 .6 

South Atlantic_____- 847,511) +1.6/16, 717,924) +41.5 
Delaware... ..- 15,489) +2.1 370, 460; +-2.4 
Maryland_-___-- 126,509| +41.0) 2,965,560) +41.8 
District of Co- 
lumbia._._.-- 37, 227 +.5|) 907,975 +.8 
Virginia......-- 107,988} +1.0| 2,132, 481 +.9 
West Virginia_- 154,516] +1. 5) 3,837,096) +1.1 
North Carolina 164,917] +2.3) 2,623,215) +2.4 
South Carolina. 73,969) -+1.1] 1,117,995) +1.1 
Georgia....._.- 112,859} -+2.0) 1,855,340) +1.5 
| ae 54,0387} +2.9|) 907,802) +2.3 
East South Central - 293, 722 +.3)] 5,222,433) —2.1 
Kentucky... -.- 80, 767| —3. 2] 1,476,146] —12.4 
Tennessee... -- 102,954; -+1.4} 1,843,918) +2.0 
Alabama.._..-- 04,054) +2.3) 1,627,710} +3.1 
Mississippi... - 15, 947 +.1 274, 659) +3.2 
West South Central__ 185, 785 +. 5) 4,051,060) +2.0 
Arkansas_...... 20,176 —.5| 360,484 +.2 
Louisiana... .- 46,881; +1.9|) 876,332; +3.5 
Oklahoma...._- 40,468} +.2| 967,475) +20 
, a 78, 261 +.1| 1,846,769, +1.6 








See footnotes at end of table. 
































Per- 
r Amount | cent- 
Num- 
ber on of pay age 
pay roll roll (1 |change 
Febru- week) from 
ary 1937 Febru- | Janu- 
ary 1937 | ary 
1937 
Dollars 
664,119} +1.4/15,078,675| +2.4 
49,930} +1.6) 1,086,668) +2.2 
32,433) +2.2| 661,021 +.4 
12,457} +2.1 273,924; +2.0 
809, 865); +1.4| 7,082,487, +2.1 
$0,115} -+.1] 1,693,509} —1.1 
179,319} +1.8) 4,376,116) +4.6 
1, 241,378) +2.0/32, 064,862! +3.8 
468,431) +2. 1\12,827, 482) +2.9 
254,017| +41.7| 6,836,136| +3.0 
528, 930) § +-2. 3|13, 401, 294) § 4+-5.2 
1, 787,788; +3.3)49, 597,843; +8.8 
481,257| +4.3)13, 554, 386) +8.9 
216,118| +4. 8) 6,673, 443) +10.1 
439,604) +2.5)11,544,694) +4.7 
497,318) +3. 4|14, 836,070) +12.7 
158, 496) § +-2.0) $3, 989,355) § +-7. 2 
216,106) -+1.4) 5,081,924) +42 
39, 645) +1.1 970, 543) +3.1 
38, 139 —.3| 905,625) +2.8 
98,650} +3.3) 2,219,720) +7.5 
588} —2.5 16,142) +2.7 
1,919 —.7 43,182) --6.3 
11, 652 —.6 280,621; +1.3 
25,618| —1.4 696,091; —1.2 
562, 044) +2. 0)10,387,500| +2.2 
11,938} +1.9|) 285,765) +2.1 
86, 388) § +-2.3) 2,019,743) § +-8.7 
3, 732 +.6 124, 818 +.9 
73, 617 +. 8} 1,435,316) +1.2 
60,119} -+3.2) 1,522,807) +1.9 
151, 348} +1.8) 2,384,431) +2.4 
66,331; +1.0) 972,218 +.9 
87,228} +2.2) 1,305,714) +1.5 
21,343} +4.9| 336,688) +4.5 
186, 447 +.4) 3,268, 811 +.1 
33,549) ~—4.9 672, 734) —7.1 
77,540) +1.6) 1,350,009) --1.8 
66,156) +1. 6) 1,096,148; +2.0 
9,202) +41.5 149,920) +6.4 
92, 008 +.9) 1,887,557) +2.4 
14, 407 —.6| 288,413 +.2 
25,451; +2.6) 423,039) +65.5 
11,540} —2.0) 259,374 +.1 
q +1.8| 921,781; +2.3 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish 
in January and February 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States—< 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repo: 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Total—all groups Manufacturing 












Per- | Per- Per- er. 
} ie divi - - | Amount | cent- | 4, 7 cent- | Amount = cen; 
Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | 2% Num-| Num- ; ent. 
sion and State ber of | ber on oon of ra —s ber of | ber on ne rol wf age 
estab- | pay roll \“bange) row (1 jchange | estab. | pay roll (“anee| roll (1 Ange 
lish- | Febru- from week) from lish- | Febru- from week) fron 
ments | ary 1937 Janu-| Febru- | Janu- Janu-| Febru- = Jany. 


ary | ary 1937| ary | ments) ary 1987) "oy | ary 1937 
1937 1937 1937 









































Dollars Dollars 
me 8 8s 4,240; 130,008; +0.3) 3,471,396) +3.9 563 34,878; —0.1 907,587; +4 
Montana..._-_-- 716 20, 008 —.8 601, 704; +3.8 81 4,326; —5.7 118,426; +9; 
SRR RTE 9 463 9,313} —3.9 239, 179) —(') 50 2,202} —9.7) 55, 025 
Wyoming______ 224 9, 009 +.3 274,355) +65.5 41 1,605) +41.1 50, O88 
Colorado_____.- 1, 242 43, 187) +(!) | 1,110,070} +2.7 190 15, 743 —.4) 421,000) +37 
New Mexico--- 322 6,928) +2.7 163,215) +4.6 30 758| +4.0 13,938; +55 
Airzona......_- 455 17,968} +2.9 476,181; +8.4 36 2,872) +6.7 70, 521) +145 
ronnie chsh 592 20, 206) +41.1 511,085) +3.6 107 6,367; +4. 6| 149, 036 L? 0) 
Nevada._-_..._- 226 3, 389 +.7 95,607} +4.9 28 1,005) +27 29, 553) +3.4 
ee 8,909} 381,828; +3.1)10,045,182) +4.2) 2,366) 211,674) +4.8) 5,583,617 +83 
Washington..._| 3,092) 93,059) +3.0| 2,370,463) +60 555 50,722) +5.1) 1,224,448) + 
Oregon.........| 1,316 47,795} +1.2) 1,147,513} 43.1 292 26,021). +3.1) 580,137) +67 
California___._- 12 4,601| 240,974) +8.5) 6,627,206) +8.8) 1,519) 184,981) +6. | 8,779, 082; +8 








1 Less than Mo of | percent. 

4 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

3 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

* Includes laundries. 

§’ Weighted percentage change. 

* Includes automobile, and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting 

7 Includes construction, but not hotels and restaurants, or public works. 

§ Does not include logging. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

10 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel and building stone. 

1! Includes business and personal service, and real estate. 
2 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of February 1937 employment and pay rolls with 
the January totals in 13 cities of the United States having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or over is made in table 5. The changes are com- 
puted from reports received from identical establishments in bot!) 
months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also 
been secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in 
these city totals. As information concerning employment in build- 
ing construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for 
this industry have not been included in these city totals. 
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Table 5. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 





in January and February 1937, by Principal Cities 




















‘ Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 
Number of se m+ Na change pay roll change 
City establish- yt = Rel from (1 week) from 
ments 1937 January February January 
1937 1937 1937 
* - — 
sew Yeti Ma Ma tieboss s- +22 -onn sds ceb 16, 596 686, 657 +1.3 | $18, 541, 500 +2.8 
Chicago, Ill.......--------------.--.----- 4, 385 479, 520 +1. 2 13, 227, 030 +3. 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. .....---.-.-------.-.-- 2, 465 225, 456 +.2 5, 926, 166 +1.5 
Detroit, Mich.-..--.---- sevnonecdesinnne 1, 605 397, 313 +3.0 12, 248, 261 +7.8 
Les Angie, CE odacces-.ss502..-2-.., 2, 658 156, 250 +2. 4 4, 195, 257 +2. 6 
Cleveland, Ohio Dithdbne Seoobeneaceseco cess l, 676 139, 573 +3. 6 3, 873, 548 . +8. 0 
St. Louis, Mo.......---- ee eka bree 1, 523 136, 075 +1.8 3, 332, 049 +3. 4 
Baltimore, | a weecceceen= : --- 1, 193 96, 441 +. 1 2, 313, 298 +1.3 
ee eee 3, 911 186, 490 +.3 4, 546, 884 +.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa......-.-....----. soetniiiied 1, 336 201, 887 +3.3 5, 737, 983 +7.8 
San Francisco, Calif... ._-- inet a 1, 633 78, 820 +4. 5 2, 195, 636 +4.3 
RA ME hic ocdcesccscose 913 76, 707 +.3 2, 092, 204 —.9 
St Aiettntan annadenensiwans 600 81, 984 —.7 2, 147, 954 +1.8 

















Unemployment in Foreign Countries in the Winter of 
1936-37 


LTHOUGH the usual seasonal increase in unemployment was 
A reflected in official statistics for foreign countries for the early 
winter of 1937 as compared with late 1936, there was a gratifying re- 
duction in the volume of unemployed workers in most countries as 
compared with conditions existing at the same period of the previous 


_year. Insofar as the various series of unemployment statistics may 


be considered as typical of general unemployment trends, it may be 
concluded that the substantial declines in unemployment reported 
during 1936, and early 1937, are indicative of a progressive movement 
toward more widespread employment. In Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the Irish Free State, the number 
in receipt of unemployment benefit or the total number of registered 


unemployed were lower in both January and February 1937 than in 


the same months of 1936. In contrast, the figures for Denmark and 
Poland show a higher level of unemployment in 1937 than in the 


previous year. 


The number of registered unemployed in Great Britain was over 2 


million in January and February 1936. In the following month the 
total dropped to 1,881,531 persons, falling to the low point of the year 
‘in October (1,611,810). During the 3 succeeding months the total 


increased but the figure declined in February, and in March 1937 


was below the low point of the preceding year. Wider fluctuations 
have occurred in Germany, but the extreme gains of the summer of 
1936 were not so well maintained when employment opportunities 
slackened with the arrival of the winter season. However, the March 
1937 figure shows a significant spring decline. In France the unem- 
ployed in receipt of benefit fell below 400,000 in March 1937 for the 
first time in many months. 
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The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreipy 
countries as shown in official reports, by years from 1930 to 1930, ang 
by months beginning with February 1936 and including the |atey 
month for which figures are available. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for differen; 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics t, 
measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compar: 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fact tha 
the coverage is not always complete. 
sons may be reported in some instances, or certain classes, such 4 
agricultural labor, may be excluded. 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 
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For example, only insured per. 






























Year and date (end of month) 


















































































February ___-_- 
March. ._-.-- ak foi 
ee 
Se 
oe eee 
0 ES 
August....... 


A mai 
a Sed pacar 
ES SR. 

















CS EERE Cee? eee 
MS parses 
, RY OS a et 28 








| PPE aaa 


Australia 


Austria 





Trade-unionists 
unemployed 





117, 
120, 
104, 
86, 
71, 
53, 





Number | Percent 


ber of 
emplo 


Compul- 
sory insur- 
ance, num- 


un- 


yed 
in receipt 
of benefit 











866 .4 
454 29. 4 
035 25. 1 
865 20. 5 
823 16.5 
992 12.2 











Rechenl 13.4 
Pe Met Pene 
57,001] 12.8 
er 
52,482 | 12.0 
"46,863 | 10.7 


228 
On7 





316, 
309, 


277, 


253, 
309, 969 
328, 844 
287, 
261, 768 
259, 


321, 
298, 
267, 
242, 
230, 
221, 
| 217, 
217, 
, 624 
wi, 


290. 





368 


528 
185 





529 
714 
047 
227 
844 
323 
991 
211 


063 
452 


050 
178 
126 


Belgium 


Unemployment-insurance societi; 





Partially unep 
ployed 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 











in neal 
Number | Percent | Number | Pere 














79, 186 10.9 | 121,890 
161, 468 19.0 | 175, 259 
168, 023 17.0} 170,023 
182, 855 19.0 | 166, 229 
165, 469 17.9 | 118,754 
Piedad wie tf ane 
168, 017 18.7 | 101, 038 
138, 962 15.6 | 93,574 
116, 935 13.1 | 99,856 
109, 777 12.2 | 86,424 | 
100, 838 11.0] 99,126 
105, 558 11.4 | 84,367 
108, 404 11.4 | 92,729 8 
105, 978 11.3 | 78,948 8.4 
101, 070 10.8 | 74, 537 § 
112, 881 12.1 | 94,332 | 
131, 565 14.4] 92,619 
131, 645 14.5 | 97,737 
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1931 -- 
S 1932-_-- 
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1934 
1935 
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April...-- 
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July-..- 


0 ES a ee 
September. ..--.-. 
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November.....---- 
December... .-.-- 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 






























































, | Danzig, | 
Canada Czechoslovakia | Free City | Denmark 
of 
| 
te (end of Trade-union insur- | | Trade-union un- 
Percent | Number | ance funds—un- | N employment 
of trade- | of unem- | employed in re- | Hye ones funds—unem- 
unionists | ployed on| ceipt of benefit | ° aa ployed 
une live reg- Ba 
ploye ister , 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| 





January.......- 
February-.-- 


ea 


Year and date 


September___.._ 


October. .........- 
» November... .__- : ; 
iL . ia aR 


1937 


16.8 291, 332 

22.0 554, 059 184, 555 
22.3 738, 267 | 247,613 
18. 2 676,994 | 245, 953 
15. 4 686, 269 | 235, 623 
13.3 622,687 | 208, 539 








13.8 860,239 | 272,019 
14.5 797,770 | 254, 471 
15. 1 719, 166 | 232, 159 
14.8 637,385 | 208, 601 
13.9 565, 799 188, 900 
12.5 508, 081 185, 259 
10.8 483, 502 180, 410 
10.9 479, 268 171, 456 
11.0 441, 679 166, 575 
12.7 510, 205 176, 658 
14. ¢ 619, 143 198, 492 








14. 5 0 EEE 
Mie ee 
Si Sie <-........ 





102, 179 













































































8.3 24, 898 53, 019 17.9 

13. 5 33, 244 99, 508 31.7 

16.9 31, 408 97, 417 28.8 

17.4 20, 326 81, 756 22. 2 
15.9 17, 983 76, 195 19.8 

‘ 13, 553 79, 102 19. 1 


























~ 
w 
— 


17.5 20, 959 121, 777 30. 3 
16. 2 18, 066 107, 679 26. 8 
14.6 16, 560 74, 384 18.9 
13. 2 14, 966 53, 540 12.8 
11.8 11, 890 46, 716 11.2 
11.5 | 8, 619 50, 778 12.0 
11.2 | 8, 587 50, 771 12.0 
10. 6 8, 306 54, 122 13.0 
10.3 9, 243 68, 108 16. 2 
10.8 10, 764 83, 081 19.7 
12. 1 14, 933 127, 382 30.0 





















ee eee 16,797 | 139,792 32.7 
Pebiedwslkwbnesn wae 129, 044 29.9 
biekiende 115, 667 26. 8 

















Estonia 


(end of month) 


Number un- | 
employed re- 


maining on 








live register 


3, 632 11, 522 
7, 121 17, 581 
8,210 17, 139 
2, 970 10, 011 
1,779 7, 163 
1, 276 4, 796 






2, 101 


1, 791 6, 687 
1, 274 5, 836 
582 2, 795 
365 1,877 
352 2, 129 
476 2, 431 
684 3, 086 
1, 285 4, 594 
2, 102 5, 348 
1, 988 4, 398 


Finland 
| | 





Number of 
unemployed 
registered 











2, 388 6, 805 
2, 064 5, 353 
ee Ae L 4, 482 | 























France Germany | Great Britain 





































r Number of 
duaimioyen | Number of | persons reg 
in receipt of unemployed | istered with 

benefit registered | employment 
exchanges 





















56, 112 4, 573, 218 2, 668, 000 
273, 412 5, 579, 858 2, 757, 000 
276, 033 4, 733, 014 2, 520, 616 
345, 033 2, 718, 309 2, 159, 231 
426, 931 12, 151, 039 2, 036, 422 
432, 120 11, 592, 630 1, 754, 975 



















487, 374 2, 514, 894 2 

465, 127 1, 937, 120 1, 881, 531 
445, 970 1, 762, 744 1, 831, 230 
422, 036 1, 491, 235 1, 705, 042 
419, 887 1, 314, 731 1, 702, 676 
425, 353 1, 169, 860 1, 652, 072 
413, 115 1, 098, 498 1, 613, 940 
407, 733 1, 035, 237 1, 624, 339 
406, 595 1, 075, 588 1, 611, 810 
407, 831 1, 197, 140 1, 623. 602 
410, 785 1, 478, 862 1, 628, 719 













426, 072 1, 853, 460 1, 689, 223 
410, 219 1, 610, 947 1, 627, 845 
388, 920 | 1, 245, 353 1, 601, 201 




















‘Includes the 


Saar. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 










































































| Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 
Compulsory insurance 
Employ- Trade-un 
Year and date (end of month) Wholly unem- Temporary stop- | ment ex- peep 
ployed pages changes, 
applica- 
| a tions _ nit ~ 
was Christian ial 
Number = | Number | pha (Buda- ~4 
| pest) 
Se ee | | 
| 
es =e . 2, 129, 359 16.7 | 587,494 4.6 52, 305 977 | = 
are eas ; 2, 272, 590 17.6 | 573,805 4.5 66, 235 1,026} %> 
eee : be ae 2, 110, 090 16. 4 456, 678 3. 5 60, 595 1,085 | 26, 714 
Sa “e -| 1,801,913 13. 9 368, 906 2.9 52, 157 906 | 22% 
a = * cat 1, 714, 844 13. 2 312, 958 2.3 52, 048 967 | 18 
1936... .._. ee ee ere ae : 1, 497, 587 11.3 251, 379 1.9 52,114 800 | 15 
1936 
February - -_- 1, 752, 279 13. 4 264, 299 2.0 57, 199 944 | 18, 59 
March. - .---- | 1,638, 720 12.5 | 240,092 1.9 58, 177 882 | 17, 887 
April__. | 1,555, 829 11.9 | 251, 667 1.9 54, 421 804 | 17, 35 
May. | 1,467, 097 11.2 | 229,823 1.8 52, 932 795 | 16,713 
re ee | 1,401, 665 10.7 305, 875 2.4 47, 738 655 | 15 
July__- 1, 357, 343 10. 4 302, 271 2.3 46, 713 645 | 
August. 1, 362, 033 10. 4 249, 906 1.9 48, 221 747 ai 
September - 1, 384, 090 10. 6 236, 118 1.8 50, 166 710 19 S74 
October-___-- | 1,417, 391 10. 6 196, 370 1.5 | 50, 655 699 
November. - . 1, 429, 736 10.7 191, 585 1.5 50, 371 841 Q 
December-.-- 1, 424, 451 10.7 197, 722 1.5 50, 863 923 (4 
1937 
January. .---- ‘ é 1, 489, 092 11.2 187, 874 1.4 54, 407 969 { 
February ---.- : 1, 460, 026 10.9 164, 739 1.3 56, 192 1,012 | 6, 148 
PE cecdCvenss a Pa a eT 1, 406, 530 10. 5 169, 740 2 |}. nen | ebnetetene 
= | 7 — 
— Italy Japan Latvia Netherland 
| ’ Number : r Unemployment 
- Compul- Official Number ‘sca phy 
Year and date (end of month) | a of —— estimates—un- unem- — ‘a 
surance— sauiieses employed | ployed ” _ : 
number wholly remaining 
— unem- on live |- 
oye register 
| - ployed | Number | Percent _ Number 
pow | * ee Le aie 
dS LOE | 25,230 | 734,454 | 422,755] 6.1 8,709 | 82,800) 18 
hal RE a I its Ea A my 62,817 | 1,006, 442 485, 681 6.8 14, 587 153, 500 29 
Ei rnecegeiinngrsibannitintaettion 72, 255 | 1,018,955 | 408,710 5.6 8,156 | 163, 000 
os Se RS Sear: See 103, 671 963,677 | 372,941 5.0 4,972 | 160, 400 
CL tccccbatimenpinenasd spegih) SE homeiecsindl Ue 4.6 4,825 | 173, 673 
Deen a0<~e ediqrigny aeaweidpadl Nf Met 6 ee 3, 851 168, 668 
1936 
I i ici onk deattnie nett enna ekdee e Ya 357, 736 4.6 8, 392 193, 987 { 
A Ft Se 2 Fk 5 a 356, 613 4.6 7, 148 180, 758 3s 
ica dincsiaddaopeind ease i me fens 343, 426 4.4 4, 450 169, 619 36.2 
+ TEE ae a ah ieee 2 RS eal a 352, 501 4.5 1, 840 164, 957 35.3 
_ a eR Peet £ siananiewehind YF fe are 344, 927 4.4 1, 074 162, 198 34.8 
| ERT ae le ERE Me gain a 337, 998 4.3 1, 223 163, 125 35. | 
ES f sf } ae 333, 634 4.2 1,128 | 160, 252 34.5 
RR ae at ET 8 ni a 330, 290 4.2 1,283 | 156, 869 34.3 
SEES ESS  ) =—=ana 327, 578 4.1 2,015 | 150, 761 33. 0 
Ere Jf 7) =a 322, 948 4.1 4,025 152, 568 33.4 
RETR Se SEE EN Sg a eee 322, 969 4.1 5,613 | 158,749 | 34 
1937 
a ccmmeaitieeipeinanens aie ae 333, 210 4,2 6,358 | 180, 413 
ES a EIS ee 8 SS ES ee Sena, ee 148, 620 
NE nincine ateniniuneliwhinas a oe i A EEA... nae 




















? Incomplete figures. 3 Special employment period. 


a fd bed beet et Oe 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 


| 


New Zea- . ° 
i» Norway Poland Rumania 





Number | Trade-unionists . | Number 7 
r and date (end of month) unem- (10 unions) un- | — unem- poi 
ployed employed em- | ployed 
| registered ________| _Ployed | revistered ployed 
| by employ- | ere . with em- ae 
ment ex- ' .. y : 
changes 4 | Number | Percent | register — register 





| 
| 
| 
| 








41, 430 27, 479 9,! 35, 851 

51, 549 7 ; § 32, 705 55, £ 38, 899 

46,971 | 16, £88 5 35, 591 29, 060 

39,235 | 15,963 35, 1: 342, 16, 871 

es a a 38, 234 14, 783 , 36, 381, 93: 13, 852 
RE. 2 a 36,890 | 13, 267 3.8 | 32, 13, 549 





February... is dads 32,384 | 17,627 7 40, 488, 157 23, 458 
Mareh “atte | 32,019 | + 16,426 24. 6 479, 049 18, 514 
FET ISL 33,277 | 14,214 37, 76 414, 165 14, 878 

35,270 | 10,858 5. 30, 334, 822 12, 923 

39, 038 9, 021 8 | 26, 321, 379 9, 291 

42, 939 9,013 2. 22, 286, 575 7, 628 


es 





: 45, 045 9,647 3.2 | 23, 270, 766 7, 496 
September ‘ 44, 263 10, 535 s 3 28, 265, 849 8, 852 
he ae ; 41, 908 12, 635 3 31, 9, 549 
November . we ee / 39, 056 35, 11, 526 
December dade 35, 286 402, 814 16, 224 








January 31,416 : —_ 5, 4: 532, 662 
February -------- -- eenees! aon = 34, 545, 651 


Mareh...- Re ee : a ‘eee 525, 041 | 











Sweden Switzerland 


Trade-unionists ' 
: ; 
unemployed Unemployment funds 


Year and date (end of month) “ < Number 


| of unem- 


Wholly unem- Partially unem- ployed 
ployed ployed regis- 
| Number | Percent x : tered 


pax Wee 
Number Percent | Number | Percent 


| 





64, 815 . 9 i 5.9 |. Y t 10, 018 
&9, 922 t a 9, ere, 12. 14, 761 
97, 316 e a 10.8 |. 3. f 15, 997 
80, 216 3. § setae 9. § Di : 15, 647 
81, 385 ; ft > as 5. 9 16, 752 
71, 552 3. ee 13. ¢ = ee 5. 19, 436 


February es ? 91, 893 
March....___. er : 86, 888 
—-—-- a PN). ior 
May = Spel SM Mpa 57,2 

i : 51, 670 
ORS. | 46, 181 
August......... 47, 144 
September.......__. S : 49, 514 
“aa ee, 57, 128 61, 100 11. 

November 67, 869 65, 900 12.3 
December.......____- _.| 99,776 18. 5 78, 864 14.3 


18. 
85, 082 15. 6 
70, 700 13. 
60, 300 11. 
55. 826 10. 
56, 800 10. 6 
58, 300 10. 
60, 629 11. 


34, 136 
30, 783 
25, 695 
16, 670 
14, 002 
10, 501 
12, 135 
11, 593 
13, 780 
14, 239 
22, 069 





aoococo-r-ooo 
C99 ON NN NN DD 
COOWe ee &W-+ID +10 


January f 85, 717 15.8 , 35, 170 
February | 80, 637 14.5 39, 510 


























‘ New series, from 1933 on. 5 Revised figures. 6 Preliminary figure. 
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Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities, 
March 1937? 


UILDING-construction activity, as measured by the value oj 

permits issued, increased substantially in March. Compared 
with February 1937 permit valuations were 32.1 percent greater. 
Increases occurred in all classes of construction. The largest per- 
centage increase, a gain of 44.5 percent, occurred in new non-residen- 
tial construction. New residential construction registered an ip- 
crease of 36.5 percent and additions, alterations, and repairs increased 
7.0 percent. 

Compared with March 1936 the permit value of new residentia! 
building construction increased 87.2 percent; additions, alterations, 
and repairs increased 36.1 percent; and new nonresidential construc- 
tion dropped 4.8 percent. The gain in the total value of all build- 
ing construction over the corresponding month of Jast year was 35.9 
percent. 


Comparisons of March 1937 with February 1937 and March 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,523 identical cities in 
March 1936 and February and March 1937 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,523 Identical Cities, March 


1937 











Number of buildings 


Estimated cost 





Percentage change 


Percentage change 
from— 


Class of construction from- 


Febru- | 
ary 1937 


March 
1936 


Febru- 
ary 1937 


58, 529 








+61.1 +23.5 | $170, 510, 244 +32. 1 








14, 167 
966 


Additions, alterations, and repairs. - -- 34, 396 


+63. 2 
+66. 9 
+58. 7 





+55.2 
+20.6 
+14.6 


84, 882, 867 
54, 322, 042 
31, 305, 335 


+36.5 | 
444.5 
+7.0 




















A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and o! 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,523 identical 
cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
the months of March 1936 and February and March 1937. 


! More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pai ptiet 
entitled “Building Construction, March 1937’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,523 Identical Cities, March 1937 














Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of familes provided 
































dwellings for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling ee Gang eee ~~ ~*~qee 
March 1937 March 
1937 
Febru- | March Febru- | March 
ary 1937| 1936 ary 1937} 1936 
7 B —_ | _ 
MR vise tatocecucaaeuned ---| $83,919,287 | +36.5 | +87.1 | 20,964 | +33.7 +82. 1 
family... -- | 59,154,969 | +65.7| +60.7| 13,104 | +67.1| +54.4 
2-family !. --| 3,341,273 | +37.4 | +61.0 1,166 | +33.4 +49.9 
Multifamily ? -| 21, 423, 045 —8.2 | +258. 1 6, 694 —3.8 +197.8 























! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, February and March 1937 


Tue estimated cost of building construction for which permits were 
issued in the 1,523 identical cities reporting for the months of Febru- 
ary and March 1937, together with the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in new dwellings, by population groups, is given in 
table 3. 


Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,523 Identical Cities, by Size of City, 
February and March 1937 



































Total building construction Number of families provided for in— 
, ‘ Multi- 
. 1-family 2-family 
Population group | Per- All types dwellings |dwellings! A A 2 
Mar. 1937 | Feb. 1937 7 tecdigiemncticm > 
change} far. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb.|Mar.| Feb.|Mar.| Feb. 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Total, all groups_........ $170, 510, 244/$129, 028, 824) +-32. 1|/20, 964/15, 678)13, 104/7, 842/1, 166} 874/6, 694/6, 962 
500,000 and over —____--- 73, 399,337} 64, 136,914) +14. 4] 9, 176) 8, 539) 3, 428)2,137| 251) 189)5, 497/6, 213 
100,000 and under 500,000.| 34,928,250) 21, 650, 706} +61.3) 3,700) 2,449) 2,938/1,864) 328) 269) 434) 316 
50,000 and under 100,000 12, 640,179) 10,025, 545) +26. 1) 1, 558 996) 1,267; 747) 140) 116) 151) 133 
25,000 and under 50,000__| 14, 339, 208 9, 671, 922) +-48. 3) 1, 573 958; 1,300} 758) 121) 103) 152 97 
10,000 and under 25,000._| 21, 169,112) 11,974,791) +76.8| 2,710) 1, 501| 2, 292/1,260) 162) 110) 256) 131 
5,000 and under 10,000_ _- 9, 090, 627 5, 748, 634) +-58. 1) 1, 407 776| 1,156) 671) 115 61) 136 44 
2,500 and under 5,000. . _- 4, 943, 531 5, 820, 312) —15.1 840 459 723) 405 49 26 68 28 



































' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 3 Months, 1936 and 1937 


CumuLATIVE totals for the first 3 months of 1937 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 


2,500 and over. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Populs 
and Over, First 3 Months of 1936 and of 1937, by Class of Construction 





| Estimated cost of building 


| construction, first 3 months 

i , | of— Sarre 

Class of construction I oe : 
‘hance 








1937 1936 
TE ‘al Me ee | $398, 279, 569 $292, 281, 225 





oo, a Se ee +. ee 188, 684, 137 111, 043, 613 
EL, LT ITE LRT 127, 235, 189 121, 067, 623 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..___._.......-.-.---. 82, 360, 243 60, 169, 989 


































Table 5 presents the number of family-dwelling units provided in 
cities with a population of 2,500 and over, for the first 3 months o/ 
1936 and 1937. 


Table 5.—Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in Cities of 2,500 Popula- 
tion and Over, First 3 Months of 1936 and of 1937, by Type of Dwelling 





————— x ————— 


Number of families provided 
for in new dwellings, first 3 


months of— Percenta 


Type of dwelling chang: 














a. ee ee ee eee ee 


47, 309 26, 689 


, 461 


EE Ca nee ees a Ras See Ie 27, 995 17 
Binns tadhen tial tidincacsuesnetorbchecg oath | 2, 797 1, 518 LR4 
ER SS ae ST ae eae 16, 517 7 





, 710 
| 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued during March 1936 and 
during February and March 1937 is based on reports received by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,523 identical cities having 
population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in 
the Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private 
building construction, the statistics include the value of contracts 
awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Infor- 
mation concerning public building is collected by the Bureau from 
the various Federal and State agencies having the power to award 
contracts for building construction. The information concerning 
public building is then added to the data concerning private construc- 
tion received from local building officials. In March 1936 the value 
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Federal and State buildings for which contracts were awarded in 
ese 1,523 cities amounted to $5,937,000; in February 1937, to 
(4,753,000; and in March 1937, to $6,318,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
uring February and March 1937 on various types of construction 
rojects financed from Federal funds is shown in table 6. 


able 6.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 


Projects Financed From Federal Funds, March 1936, February and March 
1937 ! 


Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started 


Federal agency a 


February 


March 1937 1937 2 


March 1936 2 


4 $97, 158, 059 5 $109, 188, 484 


Public Works Administration: 
Federal 


Non-Federal: 
ke y= 


ss meni... .- 
‘ederal projects under The Works Program. -- 


Regular governmental appropriations 





2, 809, 634 





4, 747, 519 

4 26, 900, 999 
11, 868, 984 
50, 830, 923 


2, 274, 439 


16, 266, 090 
5 37, 144, 844 
36, 587, 626 
16, 915, 485 





Preliminary, subject to revision. 

? Revised. 

‘Includes $287, 731 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
‘Includes $101,624 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
‘Includes $141,861 low-cost housing projects SHousing Division, P. W. A.). 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
inanced wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 


the various State governments for March 1936 and February and 
March 1937 is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 








Value of contracts 
Type of project . mete 
March 1937 








February 1937 March 1936 





. St een errr 


Highway construction _. 


ee - 





$469, 155 
1, 870, 835 


$2, 639, 841 
2, 033, 570 








$2, 645, 168 
5, 126, 403 
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Review of Construction in 1936! reco! 










Phan 
HE expansion of building construction which started in 193 ghow 
was continued during 1936. Reports received by the Bureay gf @ent 

Labor Statistics from 824 cities with a population of 10,000 or oyeiiiMor 

ndiagie that. permits. were issued for buildings valued at $1,352,980,0qiiwel 

in | 
P 

stea 

Ovel 

the 

yeal 


per 
198! 

E 
non 
The 
offic 


wer 
to ¢ 
com 
sper 

T 
ame 
mor 


A 

tion 

Tabl 
% 


. 
— 
an 


Po ae Le 559, 984 | 452,135 | +23.9 |/$1, 352, 979, 606 |$841, 888,264 | +61" 


cuange ’ - ee ~ PF vaaaaagey 

















:_- 


New residential._.................----- 100, 083 | 53,644 | +86.6 || 624, 170, 283 | 203,248,571 | +112! 
New nonresidential. .................- 102,999 | 80,115 | +28.6 429, 533, 223 | 319,501,686 | +54! 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-._- 356, 902 | 318,376 | +12.1 299, 276, 100 | 229, 138, 007 


























+30.t 





All nine geographic divisions registered increases in indicated er 
penditures for building construction, comparing 1936 with 1935. The 
increases ranged from 24.2 percent in the West North Central States 
to 96.3 percent in the East North Central States. Six of the nit 
divisions showed increases of more than 50 percent. The gail’ 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamplit 
entitled “Building Construction, February 1937, with Annual Review for 1936”, copies of which wil! ® 
furnished upon request. A 
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corded for new residential buildings were much more pronounced 
; han for any Other type of construction, six of the nine divisions 


193; 
LU 
Ove 
) 000 





Woowing increases of more than 100 percent. 
entral States the increase amounted to more than 200 percent. 
{oreover, a gain of 98.8 percent is shown in the number of new 
yelling.units provided, five divisions showing increases of more 





In the East South 






































x. 9 2 ah. 

Dotlars “pouwars 2 . DIO WRT OY a PA me — 
429, 533, 223) 319, 501, 686/+-34. 4|| 299, 276, 100) 229, 138, 007) +30. 6||55, 830, 826 824 
26, 822,070} 24, 336, 114|+-10.2)| 28, 544,661) 23, 479, 890\+-21.6!| 5, 396, 308 - 114 
102, 855, 434) 88, 557, 502)+-16. 1 93, 968, 109| 72,047, 664|+-30. 4/|17, 153, 228 184 
93, 167,399) 54,311, 320|+71.5)| 58,869,911) 37,922, 863|/-+-55. 2||14, 244, 568 195 
21, 130,167) 21, 623,803) —2.3 17, 065, 509) 13,619, 130)+-25. 3); 4, 110, 256 72 
52,993, 134) 44,077, 522)+-20.2)| 34,596,775) 29,616, 855/+-16.8]| 4, 422, 996 83 
17, 245, 928; 11, 258, 838|+-53. 2 8, 138, 471 7, 201, 457|+-13. 0); 1, 964, 873 36 
36, 773, 919| 24, 380, 772|+-50.8 13, 432, 745) 10, 622, 043) +26. 5|| 2, 923, 192 51 
11, 130, 223 5, 787, 182)+-92. 3 6, 715, 740 5, 795, 062) +-15. 9 939, 353 25 
67, 414,949) 45, 168, 633)+-49.3|| 37,944,179) 28, 833,043)+-31.6|| 4, 676, 042 64 








Comparison With 1935, by Geographic Division 


An ana.ysis of the number and classification of building construc- 


jon awards in 824 identical cities in 1935 and 1936, by geographic 
visions, is given in table 3. 
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Review of Construction in 1936! 
































an 

HE expansion of building construction whicb started in 19 ghow 
was continued during 1936. Reports received by the Bureay \ff @ent 
Labor Statistics from 824 cities with a population of 10,000 or oye F or 
indicate that permits were issued for buildings valued at $1,352,¢ vel 
in 1936, an increase of 60.7 percent as compared with 1935. an 
Previous to 1935 building construction activity had decling glu 
steadily for 10 years. In 1935 there was a marked improvemeyh grec 
over the previous year and the further expansion in 1936 broughfh jpg : 
the total volume of building construction to the highest level of anf a 


year since 1931. The value of new residential buildings for whic 
permits were issued in 1936 showed an increase of 112.8 percent ove 
1935. 

Except for public buildings and stables and barns, all types of ne 
nonresidential buildings also showed gains in indicated expenditura 
The greatest increase in valuation, 134.6 percent, was shown {y 
office buildings. The value of factory buildings for which permit 
were issued in the cities for which information is available amounteft” 
to over $50,000,000 in 1936, an increase of more than 51 perce 
compared with the previous year. More than $85,000,000 walm 
spent for the erection of school buildings, an increase of 54.5 percent 

The value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing building: 
amounted to $300,000,000. This is an increase of $70,000,000, w 
more than 30 percent, compared with the preceding year. 

A summary of the outstanding developments in building constrwe. 
tion in 1936 is given in table 1. 


weg 














Table 1. 





Summary of Building Construction in 824 Identical Cities, 193) 


and 1936 








Ge 





Number of buildings Estimated cost 
















Class of construction Per- Per 
1936 1935 j|centage 1936 1935 centage 
change shange 

















All construction BB Ft il nl ME, BE 559, 984 452, 135 +B. 9 $1, 352, 979, 606 $841, 888, 264 +64 
i 100, 083 53, 644 +86. 6 624, 170, 283 293, 248, 571 + 112s 
New nonresidential...................- 102,999 | 80,115 | +28.6 429, 533, 223 | 319,501,686 | +i! 
Additions, alterations, and repairs._...| 356,902 | 318,376 | +12.1 299, 276, 100 | 229, 138,007 | +l)! 























All nine geographic divisions registered increases in indicated ex 
penditures for building construction, comparing 1936 with 1935. The 
increases ranged from 24.2 percent in the West North Central States 
to 96.3 percent in the East North Central States. Six of the nit 
divisions showed increases of more than 50 percent. The gail 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphl 
entitled “Building Construction, February 1937, with Annual Review for 1936”, copies of which will * 
furnished upon request. 
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orded for new residential buildings were much more pronounced 
i an for any other type of construction, six of the nine divisions 
1938 ghowing increases of more than 100 percent. In the East South 
au ¢ ontral States the increase amounted to more than 200 percent. 
ove Moreover, a gain of 98.8 percent is shown in the number of new 
0,00 @welling units provided, five divisions showing increases of more 
an 100 percent. Eight of the nine areas showed a pickup in the 


















































‘line glue of new nonresidential buildings. All geographic divisions regis- 
mene ered gains in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to exist- 
ugh eg structures. (See table 2.) 
f ane ; ie ; } 
hi ‘B® @able 2.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were 
ei Issued in 824 Identical Cities, 1935 and 1936 
Ove ——— — 
New residential buildings 
ney Total construction 
od) (estimated cost) Posies provided 
JUTE Estimated cost for in new dwellings 
r fo eographie division) 
: i) ; a 
ry nits to Per- Per- 
. ar cent- cent- cent- 
inte 1936 1925 age 1936 1935 age 1936 1935 age 
' change change change 
reel — . Se = 
Was Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
}l divisions......... 1,352,979,606|841, 888, 264) +-60. 7|/624, 170, 283) 293,248,571|+-112. 8|/153, 237/77, 083) +98.8 
cent SS = 
. ew England.....-- 98, 741, 379) 68, 758,009) +43. 6)| 43, 374, 648/20, 942, 005)+-107. 1 8,088) 3, 895)+-107. 7 
ding iddle Atlantic... _- 384, 969, 037) 253, 523, 764) +51. 8/| 188, 145, 494/92, 918, 598/+-102. 4!) 46, 107/23, 510) +96. 1 
ast North Central_| 283, 102, 603) 144, 211, 887) +96. 3/131, 065, 293/51, 977, 704)+-152. 2}| 24, 538/10, 895|+-125. 2 
0, Or Vest North Central_| 66, 297,399) 53,378,527) +24. 2|| 28, 101, 723)18, 135, 594) +55. 0 7, 665) 5,032) +52.3 
Bouth Atlantic. ....- 155, 974, 075) 113, 778, 493) 4-37. 1|| 68, 384, 166)40, 084, 116) +70.6)| 19, 450/12, 237| +-58.9 
i ast South Central.| 46,762,178) 24, 259,024) +92.8)| 21,377,779] 5,798, 729|+-268.7|| 6,244] 2, 101/+-197. 2 
truc- fi West South Central_| 86, 546, 581| 51, 792,958) +67. 1|| 36, 339, 917/16, 790, 143 +116. 4|| 11,981) 6,450) +85.8 
mountain. .......... 30, 089, 517} 17, 759,618] 4-69. 4|| 12, 243, 554) 6, 177,374) +98. 2); 3,513) 1,677/+-109.5 
RE es 200, 496, 837) 114, 425, 984) +-75. 2|| 95, 137, 709|40, 424, 308) +-135. 3|| 25, 651/11, 286|+-127. 3 


































































































a, 
1933 # New nonresidential Additions, alterations, and 
dwellings (estimated cost) repairs (estimated cost) 
5 Popula- | Num 
_ Geographic division Per- Per- ~.... ; yo 
- = 1936 1935 | cent: 1)"""F930) °| cities 
- 1936 1935 — io 
Per: chge. chge. 
entage —_—— _ _ 
a ; Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
46431 ll divisions. ........- 429, 533, 223) 319, 501, 686|+-34. 4|| 299, 276, 100) 229, 138, 007|+-30. 6/55, 830, 826 824 
sini Me™ England... 26, 822,070| 24, 336, 114]+10. 2|| 28, 544, 661| 23, 479, 890|-+21. 6|| 5,306,308] 114 
434 4 iddle Atlantic______- 102, 855, 434) 88, 557, 502}/4+-16.1|| 93,968,109) 72,047, 664/+-30. 4)/17, 153, 228 184 
34 ; ast North Central...| 93, 167,399) 54,311, 320/+71.5|| 58,869,911] 37,922, 863|/+-55. 2//14, 244, 568 195 
Tae West North Central_.| 21, 130,167) 21,623,803) —2.3|| 17,065,509) 13,619, 130/+25.3/| 4, 110, 256 72 
— South Atlantic......_- 52, 993, 134) 44,077, 522)4-20.2)| 34,596,775) 29,616, 855|+-16.8)| 4, 422, 996 83 
bast South Central...| 17,245,928] 11, 258, 838/+-53. 2 8, 138, 471 7, 201, 457|+-13. 0|| 1, 964, 873 36 
ex est South Central...| 36,773,919} 24, 380,772|+50.8|| 13,432,745) 10, 622, 043)-+-26. 5|| 2, 923, 192 51 
The MountaIN........-.... 11, 130, 223 5, 787, 182|4-92. 3 6, 715, 740 5, 795, 062|+-15. 9 939, 353 25 
Jalabobbsiedcoda 67,414,949) 45, 168, 633|/+4-49.3|| 37,944,179) 28, 834, 043/+-31.6)| 4, 676, 052 64 
ates 





" Comparison With 1935, by Geographic Division 
‘ail 

AN ANALYsiIs of the number and classification of building construc- 
ion awards in 824 identical cities in 1935 and 1936, by geographic 


livisions, is given in table 3. 


nphiet 
will be 
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Table 3. 












Number of Buildings for Which Permits Were Issued in 824 Ide 
Cities, 1935 and 1936 











New residential || New nonresiden- |} Additions, a), 


Total construction buildings tial buildings || ations, and rep, 


Geographic division 














1936 | 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 

m 

| | —_ 
All divisions........._..._.| 559,984 | 452,135 || 100,083 | 53, 644 || 102,999 | 80,115 || 356,902 | 31,» 
Percentage change.._______ ' © 2 Rapereat +86.6 |........-. _ * araeete +12. 1 ; 
New England.......__._.. 50,118 | 43,847 || 6,189 | 3,750 || 9,699| 8,447 || 34,230) 3, 
Middle Atlantic__._....._- 112,357 | 91,026 17, 067 9, 956 16,000 | 14,190 79,290 | me 
East North Central______- 109,370 | 79,466 || 17,500} 7,525 || 28,318 | 19,526 || 63,552 =), 
West North Central_..___. 37,874 | 33,945 || 6, 863 ,840 |} 9,212} 7,988 || 21,799 


4 
67,168 | 58,314 13, 577 8, 57 9, 715 , 3, 876 











































wdibitnidisb 24, 176 19, 545 3, 638 1, 2, 862 , 
West South Central--___-_- 37,652 | 33,344 10, 202 5, 865 4, 900 4, 319 22, 650 
I  cinmnereccticeeniecsiond 15, 739 13, 816 3, 038 1, 549 2, 666 2, 210 10, 035 
Paint idnkdssncwsadiall 105, 530 78, 832 22, 009 9, 817 19, 627 13, 623 63, 894 






































All nine geographic divisions showed pronounced gains in tly 
number of new residential buildings. Increases in all nine geographi 
divisions were also shown in the number of new nonresidential build. 
ings, and seven of the nine geographic divisions showed gains in thy 
number of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. 


Comparison by Kind of Building, 1936 





Previous to 1936 the Bureau’s building permit series covered onlj 
cities having a population of 10,000 or over. Beginning with Jan- 
ary 1936 the Bureau increased its coverage to include cities having ; 
population of 2,500 and over. Reports were received from 1,689 o! 
the 3,165 cities having a population of 2,500 or more. 

The number and cost of the different types of buildings for which 
permits were issued in these 1,689 cities during 1936, together wit) 
the average cost per buildings, are given in table 4. 

Permits were issued in these cities for 238,813 new buildings to 
cost nearly $1,221,000,000; 50.8 percent for new residential and 49.2 
percent’ for new nonresidential buildings. Of the new residential 
buildings, one-family dwellings were by far the most numerous, 
comprising 46.8 percent of all new buildings. Private garages wer 
the most numerous class of nonresidential buildings. Of the indi- 
cated expenditures for new construction, 59.4 percent was for res 
dential buildings and 40.6 percent for nonresidential buildings. One- 
family dwellings accounted for 39.9 percent of all expenditures for 
new construction and apartment houses accounted for 16.5 percent 
of the total. In new nonresidential construction, four classes 0! 
buildings; schools and libraries, stores and mercantile biuldings, 
factories and workshops, and public buildings accounted for mort 
than two-thirds of the total expenditures for new buildings. 

In the residential group, the average costs ranged from $3,764 for 
one- and two-family dwellings with stores to approximately $78,000 





‘ 
‘ 
%r apartment houses with stores. In the nonresidential group the 
— fnge was much greater, the average cost of the private garages being 
te fF gnly $266 and the average cost of institutional buildings averaged 


repain 


—“B pore than $135,000. More than $21,000,000 was spent for amuse- 


moans 


16 nent buildings during the year and $10,000,000 for churches. 
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tig! 


vo». fable 4.—Number of Buildings and Estimated Cost of Building Construction 


for Which Permits Were Issued in 1,689 Cities, 1936, by Kind of Building 








—= 7 — 




































































6A Sa : Buildings for which permits were issued 
Cee Estimated cost 
‘ Kind of building 
Num- | Per- = 
ber cent Per- a —~ r 
4 Amount cent bai d- 
i i: ing 
the MB Residential buildings: 
TT in ee Sy 111,819 | 46.8 | $487,616,458 | 39.9] $4,361 
phic TOR EE RS a eee a 4, 285 1.8 22, 768, 747 1.9 5, 314 
call 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores combined--.... 936 .4 3, 523, 115 3 3, 764 
lild. + Multifamily dwellings.._._............-....-.----...- 3, 700 1.6 | 187,387,878 | 15.3 | 50,645 
* Multifamily dwellings with stores combined ........-. 185 | 14, 530, 360 12] 78,542 
he SR tesa tant nchseneseuiidnbenenedeceial 84} (1) 4, 615, 019 .4| 54,941 
ann nkneenencendhdandtnanecodnd 25 () 139, 634 () 5, 585 
DP Ge enn ben eenct end cncdsbndbiediicianscdes 180 ai 4, 933, 632 .4 27, 409 
pS Se al, a aaa Pap ae a ae 121, 214 50.8 725, 514, 843 59. 4 5, 985 
Jonresidential buildings: 
TS ELE EEE STO A 1, 083 .5 21, 627, 585 1.8 19, 970 
lll CRatieiatrenere-cccnccescoscscceressececcnosen 685 3 10, 482, 407 9} 15,308 
only Factories and workships...........................-. 2, 648 1.1 71, 087, 854 5.8 | 26,827 
Ra a RS a a een yo 1, 064 .4 8, 681, 600 y | 8, 159 
iNll- De ee asncneedinins 75, 892 31.8 20, 204, 222 1.7 266 
ig a Service stations.. .......... BN) RS EE AE 4, 384 1.8 14, 678, 089 1.2 3, 348 
y af I ee numiemmecion 231 an 31, 257, 412 2.6 } 135,313 
3 0] SA ca RT ea RR 77 .2| 21,336, 381 1.71] 44,730 
, | SSG eee 575 on 70, 988, 148 5.8 | 123, 458 
PUREee Wee es IEEE... ne ccccanccceccccceses 569 .2 31, 993, 466 2.6 | 56, 228 
hich SE ee eee aa 952 .4 98, 037, 928 8.0 | 102,981 
: | Ld aesinbdonsecwews 16, 241 6.8 5, 085, 116 4 313 
N1th Stables and barns..........--...-- NR REE: nena 630 3 597,088 | (1) 948 
gg YER ERSTE ESSN 10, 597 4.4 85, 069, 846 7.0 8, 028 
Pt ET oe 1, 571 ei 4, 402, 968 4 2, 808 
3 0 TE, SA aap 117,599 | 49.2] 495,480,110] 406] 4,213 
409 
49.2 Total, new buildings...................----------- 238,813 | 100.0 |1, 220,994,953 | 100.0| 5,113 
7 oH 
tal dditions, alterations, and repairs: 
aia On residential buildings: 
OuS, Housekeeping dwellings......................-.- 279, 691 |.......- 127, 490, 674 |.......- 456 
F wren | ster m Gm INS eicsk nn don ectinba dade . 4 eet 5, 490, 146 |__...__- 1, 372 
vere On nonresidential buildings..................---.--- 105, 290 }........ 189, 699, 327 |_..____- 1, 803 
ndi- Total, alterations and repairs..............--.. 388,931 |.......- 322, 680, 147 |__.____- 830 
"eSI- Ey, RE RT IES. 27, ~~} 1, 543, 675, 100 |_....._. 2, 459 
ne- i 








for ' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


ent Lhe permit valuation of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
. of MPbuildings in 1936 amounted to $323,000,000. Of this amount, 
4133,000,000 was for repairs to residential buildings and $190,000,000 
for repairs to nonresidential structures. 

The number and cost of the different types of buildings for which 
permits were issued in 824 identical cities of the United States for the 
years 1935 and 1936, together with the percent of increase or decrease 
in 1936 compared with the previous year, are shown in table 5. 
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Table 5.— Number of Buildings and Estimated Cost of Building Construction for 





Which Permits Were Issued in 824 Identical Cities, 1935 and 1936 





Type of building 


Buildings for which permits were issued 





1936 


| 


1935 





Estimated 
cost 


Estimated 
cost 





Residential buildings: 


l-family dwellings 

2-family dwellings. -.-...........---- 

1- and 2-family dwellings with stores 
combined 

Multifamily dwellings 

Multifamily dwellings with stores 
combined 


Lodging houses a ee 
et OS ea 


Nonresidential buildings: 


Amusement buildings...-....._---- 
EN. Sa aS 
Factories and workshops. - .------- 
Public garages ; 
Private garages 


Service stations 

Institutions 

JL) = 
Public buildings 

Publie works and utilities. ......_- 


Schools and libraries_.........._.--. 
Stables and barns........_______. 
Stores and warehouses._........__- 
All other 

_ ee ee eae 


Total, new buildings. -.....____- 


Additions, alterations, and repairs 


Grand total 


$400, 411, 967 
20, 196, 348 


2, 900, 614 
182, 121, 069 
727, 260 
858, 919 

80, 484 
3, 873, 622 


13, 





100, 083 
784 

545 

2, 222 


843 


082 
356, 902 


18, 371, 065 
9, 315, 441 
51, 785, 218 
7, 733, 433 
18, 237, 128 


12, 227, 316 
28, 618, 437 
20, 261, 763 
63, 184, 484 
27, 927, 311 


[ 85, 722, 236 
4, 171, 856 
420, 755 

77, 381, 994 
4, 174, 786 


429, 533, 223 


1, 053, 703, 506 
299, 276, 100 


, 657 
113 
220 
451 
395 


437 

12, 246 
532 

7, 011 
905 


80, 115 


133, 759 
318, 376 








$203, 891, 360 
11, 156, 052 


1, 642, 891 
69, 130, 259 


3, 226, 650 
448, 039 

72, 047 

3, 681, 273 
293, 248, 571 


12, 601, 478 
7, 391, 051 
34, 199, 267 
3, 783, 311 
12, 284, 822 


11, 164, 972 
21, 180, 907 

8, 635, 435 
76, 655, 696 
27, 030, 980 


55, 492, 178 
3, 602, 685 
585, 853 
43, 019, 417 


612, 750, 257 
229, 138, 007 








559, 984 





1, 352, 979, 606 


\| 452, 135 


841, 888, 264 





1, 873, 634 || 











Per: 
char 


319, 501, 686 || +2 


—= 


CDlage 


ive 1 
Mee, 1 


All types of residential structures showed increaseg in estimate 


cost, comparing 1936 with 1935. 


ment houses registered by far the greatest gain. 


Indicated expenditures for apar 


Indicated expenii 


tures for all types of new nonresidential buildings, except public buil 
ings and stables and barns, showed gains over the previous year, tl 
largest increase, 134.6 percent, being registered by office buildings. 
In the 824 cities having a population of 10,000 or over whic 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics dwelling units were pr 
vided for 153,237 families in 1936. This compares with 77,08 
dwelling units in 1935. Of the total number of dwelling units provide 
in 1936, nearly 92,000 (60.0 percent) were in one-family dwellings, : 
against 53,031 (34.6 percent) in multifamily dwellings including mult 
family dwellings with stores. By contrast, 64.3 percent of the dwe 
ing units provided in 1935 were in one-family dwellings, and 29. 
percent in apartment houses. There was a slight increase in tl 
percentage of families provided for in two-family dwellings and on 
and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. (See table 6.) 





tala 
All tyP 
1-famil 
9-famil, 
}-and : 
Multifs 
Multife 


oo 


PY 
cons 
the | 
popu 
popu 
Table 
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Table 6.—Number and Percentage of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 824 









































for Identical Cities, 1935 and 1936 
———— 
= Number of new Families provided for 
a buildings for 
38 which permits 
‘it Type of dwelling were issued Number Percentage 
ti. 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 | 1935 
ited 
t } 
—~ All tyPeS------------------22----------------------- 99, 933 53, 537 || 153, 237 77, 083 | 100.0 100. 0 
i et. Pes eee ey ee ee | 91,989 | 49,579 || 91,989 | 49,579] 60.0] 64.3 
4G a mily..----------- ina i tad be iain iain 3,689 | 2, 053 7,378 | 4,106) 4.8 5.3 
j.and 2-family dwellings with stores combined.--.. 746 387 839 456 .6 .6 
78 Multifamily ae Joneeens LE eS a ee 3, 369 1, 459 50, 206 21, 861 32.8 28.4 
td Multifamily dwellings with stores combined ----_ .- 140 59 2, 825 1, 081 1.8 1.4 
325 mmc’ t 




















Analysis by Size of City, 1936 


Per CAPITA expenditures for building construction in 1936 varied 


by Size of City, 193 


6 


considerably with the size of the city. For all building construction 
the per capita expenditures ranged from $22.02, in cities with a 
population of 50,000 and under 100,000, to $42.67 in cities with a 
population of 2,500 and under 5,000. (See table 7.) 


Table 7.—Per Capita Expenditure for Building Construction, Together With 
the Number of Families Provided for per 10,000 Population, in 1,689 Cities, 

































































































. q Total construction New residential buildings 
Fam- 
rn P , ilies 
7 Num-| “9 * Ex- Ex- | Fam- | Bt 
re tion wy o | “ene vided 
1 a ep ities | (Census || Estimated |PCP4i-|| rstimated |Pendi-| ilies | “top 
= of 1930) valuation valuation Pp per 
per per | vided 10,000 
+f capita capita| for pop- 
ula- 
tion 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 
Total, all groups. -...--..---- 1,689 | 60, 584,171)| 1, 543,675,100) 25.48)| 725, 514,843) 11.97)176,838) 29.2 
00,000 and over_....--...-- 14 | 21,315,411|| 544,484, 150| 25. 54|| 274, 257,861 12.86! 67,486| 31.7 
10,000 and under 500,000____ 79 | 15,010, 325 342, 059,701) 22.79|| 143, 421, 122 9. 56) 35,451] 23.6 
0,000 and under 100,000___-- 98 6, 495, 615) 143, 026, 485} 22.02|| 57, 659, 266 8.88) 13,878) 21.4 
%,000 and under 50,000_____- 172 6, 007, 038 140, 077,650} 23.32)| 56, 570, 438 9. 42) 13,930) 23.2 
10,000 and under 25,000_____- 484 7, 376, 328 191, 608, 670} 25.98)| 97,738,876) 13,25) 23,760) 32.2 
5,00 and under 10,000______- 391 2, 736, 890 112, 322, 894) 41.04 66, 966,106) 24.47) 14,966) 54.7 
1500 and under 5,000_______- 451 1, 642, 564 70, 095, 550) 42.67|| 28,901,174) 17.59) 7,367) 44.9 
: Additions, alterations, and repairs 
New nonresiden- 
tial buildings Total Residential Nonresidential 
Population group Ex- Ex- Ex- Ex- 
Estimated] Pe@4i-|| Estimated pendi-|) estimated| Pe@4i- || Estimated) Pemdi- 
valuation ture valuation ture valuation ture valuation ture 
per per per per 
capita capita capita capita 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dot. Dol. 
Total, all groups.........-- 495, 480,110} 8. 18)|322,680,147) 5. 33)/132,980,820) 2. 20)/189,699,327) 3.13 
90,000 and over......_____ 150, 020, 193 7. 04} | 120, 206, 096 5. 64!| 47, 793, 124 2. 24|| 72, 412, 972 3. 40 
10,000 and under 500,000 . _| 123, 887, 176 8. 25|| 74, 751, 403 4. 98!| 26, 017, 869 1. 73|| 48, 733, 534 3. 25 
9,000 and under 100,000...| 49, 934, 115 7. 69|| 35, 433, 104 5. 45)|| 14, 861, 900 2. 29|| 20, 571, 204 3. 16 
4,000 and under 50,000..._| 51, 318, 096 8. 54|| 32, 189, 116 5. 36)| 14, 277, 204 2. 38|; 17, 911, 912 2. 98 
10,00 and under 25,000. ...| 55, 897, 887 7. 58|| 37, 971, 907 5. 15]; 18, 391, 817 2. 49|| 19, 580, 090 2. 66 
5000 and under 10.000... __ 30, 217, 594) 11.04!) 15,139,194) 5.53]) 8,066,389) 2.95|| 7,072,805) 2.58 
2500 and under 5,000... _- 34, 205,049) 20,82)| 6,989,327 4. 26}; 3,572,517 2.18}| 3,416,810 2. 08 
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The per capita expenditure for residential construction was nearly 
twice as great in cities having a population of 5,000 and under 1( (yj 
as in the cities having a population of over 500,000. It will 
observed that cities with a population of 5,000 and under 10 (jij 
were building new dwellings at the rate of 54.7 units per 10,000 oi 
population, but in cities having a population of 50,000 and undy 
100,000 only 21.4 new dwelling units for each 10,000 inhabitans 
were provided. The average number of families provided for in thy 
cities included in the sample was 29.2 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The per capita expenditure for new nonresidential buildings aye. 
aged $8.18. The lowest expenditure per inhabitant, $7.04, wa 
shown in the 14 cities having a population of a half million and over 
the highest, $20.82, in the cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,00 

There was very little difference in average expenditures for add. 
tions, alterations, and repairs in the various population groups. 


Long Time Trend in Construction, 1921 to 1936 


BuILpDING permit data are available for 257 identical cities since 
1921. Information concerning expenditures for the different types of 
building operations and for the number of families provided for is 
shown in table 8 for these 257 cities for the years 1921 to 1936, 
inclusive. 

For the first time since 1931 more than $1,000,000,000 was spent for 
building construction in these 257 cities. This is more than double 
the indicated expenditures for building construction recorded in any 
one of the 3 years, 1932, 1933, or 1934, but is only slightly more than 
a fourth the amount spent in 1925, the peak year. 

The estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in 1936 was greater than for any year since 1930, the index 
number for 1936 on a 1921 base being 50.4. The low point, in 1934, 
was 8.1; and the peak was in 1925, when the index reached 262.6. 
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ir! Table 8.—Estimated Expenditures for Building Construction, Families Provided 
y for, and Index Numbers Thereof, in 257 Identical Cities, 1921 to 1936 
0 
[192= 100] 
i Pav ie i 
| 
(0 Total building New residential | New nonresidential Additions, altera- 
of operations buildings buildings tions, and repairs 
) 
der — Ind Ind Ind 
Estimated ndex || Estimated | 1®@4€X|/ kEstimatea |124¢* || Estimatea |1™4e* 
Nts expenditure — expenditure = expenditure — expenditure = 
the a mS | 
$091 . . sdeeeens $1, 855, 779, 729 | 100.0 $937, 352, 739 | 100.0 $635, 775, 199 | 100.0 ||$282, 651,791 | 100.0 
08. . secsean 2, 785, 940,410 | 150.1 1, 612, 352,921 | 172.0. 876, 276, 713 | 137.8 || 297,310,776 | 105.2 
‘eT. ee a 3, 431, 262, 598 | 184.9 || 2,000, 986,900 | 213.5 1, 070, 596, 718 | 168.4 || 359,678,980 | 127.3 
7a 3, 508, 266, 587 | 189.0 || 2,070, 276,772 | 220.9 || 1, 137,631,080 | 178.9 || 300,358,735 | 106.3 
was ee. alvenee 4, 038, 062,339 | 217.6 || 2,461, 546,270 | 262.6 1, 343, 880, 884 | 211.4 || 232, 635, 185 82.3 
ver, a Case 3, 826, 927, 204 | 206.2 || 2, 255,994,627 | 240.7 1, 300, 840, 876 | 204.6 || 270,091, 701 95. 6 
: eS 3, 478, 605, 062 | 187.4 1, 906, 003, 260 | 203.3 1, 231, 785, 870 | 193.7 || 340,815,932 | 120.6 
\( Nt), ED. catesoene 3, 304, 699, 712 | 178.1 1, 859, 429, 751 | 198.4 1, 135, 549,986 | 178.6 309, 719,975 | 109.6 
i 7 ae 2, 933, 117, 531 | 158.1 1, 433, 111, 774 | 152.9 1, 146, 958, 101 | 180.4 353, 047,656 | 124.9 
\di. a oe 1, 699, 675, 514 91.6 601, 269, 847 64.1 849, 386,873 | 133.6 249, 018, 794 88. 1 
ae ee 1, 237, 985, 293 66.7 426, 270, 111 45.5 622, 830, 444 98. 0 188, 884, 738 66.8 
Re” SS 481, 490, 267 25.9 103, 452, 079 11.0 275, 788, 958 43.4 102, 249, 230 36. 2 
ASS ae 382, 389, 451 20. 6 91, 298, 433 9.7 183, 065, 712 28.8 108, 025, 306 38. 2 
Ph aeieakaas 376, 686, 270 20. 3 76, 370, 924 8.1 164, 627, 281 25.9 135, 688, 065 48.0 
«ee ee 655, 213, 410 35. 3 211, 987, 850 22. 6 260, 093, 152 40.9 183, 132, 408 64.8 
a. 1, 042, 123, 630 56. 2 472, 655, 094 50. 4 331, 672, 816 52.2 || 237, 795, 719 84.1 
nee 
of Population Families provided for 
r Is ey 
90 , Index 
36, Year As estimated Ratio to number 
bycenmus | 2G, || amber | index, | eaeh10000 | cajusten 
Bureau oo to popula- 
tion 
fe iT 
ble 8 ee 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 100. 0 
Wny | ee SRE 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 163. 7 
. tt aihpepubantdoll 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192. 2 
an eS a eee 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 183. 2 
et | Se 40, 320, 708 110.2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 198. 4 
3 ae eee 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112.0 182. 4 
tits Ri aintiecdenansnane 42, 058, 897 115.0 406, 095 180. 9 96.6 157.3 
er ae 42, 767, 125 116.9 388, 678 173. 1 90. 9 148. 1 
dex SS Ae ee 43, 665, 235 119. 4 244, 394 108. 8 56. 0 91.1 
24 St Se 1 44, 908, 285 122.8 125, 322 55.8 27.9 45.4 
: 
’ ee See (2) 122.8 98, 178 43.7 21.9 35. 6 
Rt eee (2) 122.8 27, 381 12.2 6.1 9.9 
A ee (2) 122.8 25, 879 11.5 5.8 9.4 
ee eo - (?) 122.8 22. 063 9.8 4.9 8.0 
ee eee (2) 122.8 55, 810 24.9 12.4 20. 3 
TS ot (?) 122.8 115, 365 51.4 25. 7 41.9 


























' Actual enumeration. 
? No estimate made; ratios based on census of 1930. 
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AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS | 
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| 
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VALUE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
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The average cost of the one-family dwellings for which permits \) ere 
issued in these 257 cities during 1936 was $4,432. This is greater {|\, 
for any year since 1931. (See table 9.) 


Table 9. 





Average Cost per Family of New Dwellings in 257 Identical Cities, 
1921 to 1936 


[This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical buildings, but does show change in cost of 
such buildings as were erected. Does not include land costs] 
























































Average cost per family of new | Index numbers of cost per family of new 
dwellings dwellings (1921= 100) 

Year MN : 

: Multi- : Mi 

All +. | 2-family al All +, | 2-family “tes 

casos of| 0m. | “well | (MY | cto ot {omnis | dwell? | fm 

dwellings “| ings! ings ? dwellings ings ! las “4 
Ie ae $3, 947 $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. ( 
SS Spee 4, 005 4, 134 3, 801 3, 880 101.5 104. 1 101. 0 6.5 
GS PRR : 4, 127 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 | 104. 6 105. 8 110. 6 10, 
GS SS” 4, 352 4,317 4, 336 4, 418 | 110.3 108. 7 115.3 9.9 
a> ar 4, 464 4,618 4, 421 4, 289 | 113.1 116.3 117.5 106.7 
ae PR Se 4, 422 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 112.0 119.0 119. 1 
Bee Se ceee 4, 449 4, 830 4, 368 4, 170 | 112.7 121.6 116. 1 

Se Ce eee 4, 407 4, 937 4, 064 4, 129 | 111.7 124.3 108. 0 102.7 
ie Sa Bee 4, 566 4,915 4, 020 4, 402 115.7 123. 7 106.9 109. § 
SES SEES 4, 385 4, 993 3, 924 3, 857 lil. 1 125. 7 104.3 6, | 
+s eee 4, 225 4, 834 3, 607 3, 644 107. 0 121.7 95.9 90.7 
i S Sopa 3, 705 3, 943 3, 250 3, O11 93.9 99. 3 86. 4 74.9 
RO eS 3, 494 3, 844 3, 110 3, 040 88.5 96. 8 82.7 75. ¢ 
- a © ee eo 3, 381 3, 801 3, 316 2, 612 85.7 95.7 88. 1 65. ( 
A aS CRF 3, 759 4, 228 2, 955 3, 201 95. 2 106. 4 78. 5 79. 
a a See ae 4, 073 4,432 | 3, 038 3, 754 | 103. 2 11.6] 80.8] { 

! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


In 8 of the 16 years for which information is available, the average 
cost of one-family dwellings was lower than during 1936. In the 
7 years, embracing the period 1925 to 1931, inclusive, the average 
cost was higher than in 1936. The average cost of two-family 
dwellings was lower in 1936 than for any year except 1935. The 
average cost of dwelling units provided in multifamily dwellings was 
higher in 1936 than for any year since 1930, but lower than for any 
of the previous years. 


Families Provided For, 1921 to 1936 


In these 257 cities, dwelling units were provided for more families 
in 1936 than for any year since 1930. (See table 10.) 

During 1936, 115,365 family-dwelling units were provided in these 
257 cities. This compares with 55,810 in 1935. At the low point in 
1934, only 22,063 dwelling units were provided. During the peak 
year, 1925, dwelling units were provided for 491,222 families. A 
arger percentage of the family-dwelling units were provided in 
apartment houses durirg the current year than for any year since 
1929. Previous to 1936, in only 4 of the 16 years, during which the 
Bureau has been receiving reports, have a larger percentage of the 
total dwelling units been provided in apartment houses. The per- 
centage provided in two-family dwellings fell to a new low during 1935. 
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ble 10.—Number and Percentage of Families Provided for in Different Kinds 
of Dwellings in 257 Identical Cities, 1921 to 1936 















































Number of families provided for in— | Percentage — provided 
7“ Allcl Multi , 
‘of | family | 2family | family || 1family | 2famiy | fue 

dwellings dwellings netted dwellings ? dwellings | dwellings! dwellings ? 
a old me 8 224, 545 130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 58.3 17.3 24.4 
he a a 377, 305 179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 47.5 21.3 31.2 
em ee ee 453, 673 207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 45.8 21.2 33.0 
- apes 442,919 210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 47.6 21.5 30.9 
eke 491, 222 226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 46. 0 17.5 36. 4 
2c se 462, 214 188, 074 64, 298 209, 842 40.7 13.9 45.4 
ee 406, 095 155, 512 54, 320 196, 263 38.3 13. 4 48.3 
aes: ee 388, 678 136, 907 43, 098 208, 673 35. 2 11.1 53.7 
RRA: . <5 244, 394 98, 164 27, 813 118, 417 40. 2 11.4 48.5 
Fe 125, 322 57, 318 15, 145 52, 859 45.7 12.1 42.2 
ee ee 98, 178 48, 330 11, 310 38, 538 49. 2 11.5 39.3 
 proeer-- eres. 27, 381 19, 528 3, 400 4,453 71.3 12.4 16.3 
oats eee 25, 879 14, 437 2, 124 9, 318 55.8 8.2 36. 0 
Pe re 22, 063 13, 397 1, 457 7, 209 60.7 6.6 32.7 
ae *. aa 55, 810 31, 030 3, 023 21, 757 55. 6 5.4 39. 0 
Se 115, 365 59, 855 5, 328 50, 182 51.9 4.6 43.5 

1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction in Five Leading Cities, 1921 to 1936 


Tue value of expenditures in the five cities leading in building 
nstruction for each year, 1921 to 1936 inclusive, is shown in table 11. 


able 11.—5 Cities Leading in Total Expenditure for Building Construction, 
Each Year, 1921 to 1936 























Year and city Saree Year and city poe 
1921 1926 
Oe Filo et tee detosnescen 4 Uk ®  C ree $1, 020, 604, 713 
ES a nate eR ee ee eee 373, 803, 571 
ee draped aia aie 86, 680, 023 lg GE ee ee 180, 132, 528 
So 6a ee DD EI 171, 034, 280 
Se SE Oe Te I Bin cccctencedesscnacceces 152, 646, 436 
1922 1926 
2) a a 6 eee 645, 176, 481 SN I «: cnchnuiautiinnatgnn kes 1, 039, 670, 572 
a S es, cnn deen aduccnaihen 376, 808, 480 
Le ere Seong OE GD SE a a ee ae 183, 721, 443 
PE ncn oe cenccceous. 114, 190, 525 ji Philadelphia...................... 140, 093, 075 
a = re a 2 03, 614, 508 |} Los Angeles..............-.......- 123, 006, 215 
: 1923 : 1927 
By BOR nwetwenanenetenenencane 500, 908, 906 ee tn ----------------= ne 880, 333, 455 
Sa ee Se a 334. 164. 404 ne EE 365, 065, 042 
8 Angeles........... iveabnarers 200, 13318] || Detroit--...----------------------- 145, 555, 647 
eae ES ae ee 129 719, 831 RS Ee 123, 027. 139 
a aA 128° 227, 405 Dl ccdsnsuasaueabiadenitia 117, 590. 650 
1924 1928 
| Oe RS es ee 916, 671, 855 
~ ee ee . Se ee en 323, 509, 048 
ae SP ee a 160, 547, 723 0 2 ee ee 129, 260, 285 
J SE 150, 147, 616  Pumeceipeia. ................22..- 112, 225, 865 
_, 2 jc Skagen 141, 402, 655 || Los Angeles....................... 101, 678, 768 


139204--37——-16 
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Table 11.—5 Cities Leading in Total Expenditure for Building Construc; 
Each Year, 1921 to 1936—Continued 
] 
Year and city bes meee Year and city Total expen, 
ure ture 
1929 1983 
BEG TORE, ..cncnceccnccesaccnscess $942, 207, 219 || New York....................---- $86, 560 8 
Sl idtinednesdhdeadnsabebeocens 210, 797, 640 || San Francisco.................-..-- 08 \ 
Re 104, 405, 545 || Los Angeles.-....................- 208 ] 
REE op ae eee “2 4 24 3 3) = 13, 067 § 
PD Ce ektinicncanatitinasesoness Ee 8 FR Re ae ae 12, 068 gi | 
1930 1934 | 
el SS TRS DG BEE ( \ 
ERR. ED. aia a & % £6, eee 2 | 
i AT Bee Ff & SO t”06UlU—wEee ee 
ES a ETE ae eh on. cpitiinchinenecmeancens 
NIN se ao ot ae cin adn sewage 
1931 1936 l 
Re ef RL ff a eee 153, 883 
SS SE Eb EE:  * &§ gh, ee 7, 121, 
0 SES. Sees RE eae 32, 519 
| aR Sp EE EE inicio cnagiiahdnsnscaneuee 22 O18 | I 
i — £2 ca ED SE iieckcsnanpcuncowandacoces 17, 839 3 
19382 1936 
OR eae I yy 224, 066, 
EE SE SES ee YL BR eee eee ee 64, 1103 
EET OES DS a eee 47, 771.5 
EES SEMPER TS Ce, ae 43, 
INSEE Degli SER aE a EE, fe icons nacennesdcanecsursus 35, 

















Each of the five leading cities in 1936 showed gains over the previou 
year in the value of buildings for which permits were issued.  Detroi 
showed a larger expenditure for building in 1936 than in any year sinc 
1929. In New York the expenditure was higher than for any ye 
since 1931, and in Los Angeles, higher than for any year since 1930. 


= 


Construction From Public Funds, 1935 and 1936 


Contracts awarded for public building construction are al 
included under data by cities, where data are for cities covered in t) 
report on building permits. 

During 1936 contracts were awarded or force-account work starte 
on construction projects financed wholly or partially from FT eder 
funds valued at nearly $1,600,000,000. This is a decrease of approxi 
mately $45,000,000 compared with 1935. (See table 12.) 


“% 





Public Works Administration 


for) 
me 
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5 mn 
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Decreases were shown in the value of contracts awarded for 
Works Program and the Public Works Administration prog 
The value of awards financed from regular governmental a; prop 
tions increased markedly, however. 

Increases occurred in the value of awards for building construct; 
electrification projects, heavy engineering projects, grade-crogs 
eliminations, public roads, and water and sewerage projects. 
creases occurred in the value of the following types of proje 
Hydroelectric plants; plant, crop, and livestock-control proje 
railroad construction and repairs; reclamation projects; and yj 
harbor, and flood-control projects. 

The value of contracts awarded for public building and highy 
construction financed wholly from State funds for the calendar y 
1935 and 1936 is given in table 13, by geographic divisions. 


Novemb 
Decembe 



































To 
Table 13.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Fina 
Wholly From State Funds, 1935 and 1936 jnoary 
eprua 
March. 
2 : ; aia Value of awards for highway April... 
Value of awards for public building eonstraction ~~ 
Geographic division .: july... 
Per- August 
1936 1935 centage 1936 1935 Septem 
change October 
Nc em 
+ a ‘ , DK nl 
Pye ae $24, 489, 541 *) 86,156 | +142.8 $80, 508, 252 $52, 782, 494 1 
New England___........__- 184,417} 314,369 | —41.3 5, 285, 559 1, 800, 533 = 
Middle Atlantic_........._- 7, 004, 348 2, 940, 481 | +138. 2 11, 970, 227 4, 793, 786 
East North Central____---_- 3, 065, 312 2,055,549 | +49.1 8, 309, 782 6, 536, 657 
West North Central__..___- 396, 485 858, 830 —53.8 4, 437, 606 3, 915, 398 
South Atlantic__.........__- 1, 978, 513 1, 090, 738 +81.4 11, 710, 765 4, 863, 446 
East South Central__.__--- 31, 060 66, 744 — 53.6 607, 455 2, 002, 367 
West South Central_._..-_- 7, 779, 976 2, 166, 799 | +259. 1 7, 400, 166 11, 175, 190 
eee 520, 102 48, 667 | +968.7 7, 375, 830 736, 671 
, pa eee ee 3, 529, 388 543,979 | +548.8 23, 410, 862 16, 958, 446 























In 1936 marked gains were shown in the value of contracts awar 
for public buildings and road paving financed from State funds. 1 
value of contracts for public buildings was nearly two and one-h 
times greater than in 1935, while awards for highway construct 
advanced by more than 50 percent. 

The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
street paving financed wholly or partially from municipal funds 
shown in table 14 for the years 1935 and 1936, for cities having a po 
lation of 150,000 or over. 
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able 14.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started for 
Street Paving, 1935 and 1936 


[Cities of the United States having a population of 150,000 or over included in survey] 


























Number Value of 
Number Value of Total 
Month of cities Stee contracts ous contract and 
reporting | * yori. awarded aa force-account 
19386 
Dp. dbbdadedoddatihde<e dps dense 49 10 $595, 863 $94,727 | . $690, 590 
1 EAI ETE a EP 49 9 81,477 97, 778 179, 255 
aa ee 50 ll 370, 312 157, 901 528, 213 
dil taths ack deddcnthiitiant 49 14 952, 403 307, 255 1, 259, 658 
BP RE, RP ele a 50 16 641, 514 346, 481 987, 995 
Eh eteka alias hoes 51 20 1, 633, 903 313, 450 1, 947, 353 
EEE 51 13| 1,307, 581 383, 685 1, 691, 266 
ae 51 18 1, 300, 006 385, 151 1, 685, 157 
OE SE Oe eens ae 51 16 , 048 325, 535 1, 011, 583 
I fait, fa daruith tn tndasavabsipiipeas Sorablieanidein‘sb 51 19 1, 007, 040 282, 548 1, 359, 588 
a re a er 50 18 575, 508 175, 447 750, 955 
SE biter hs ccteeinig tc gutoteandiceae 50 12 375, 695 335, 757 711, 452 
, pe alte, SERRA EIN. Crs he ache ed a te 9, 597, 350 3, 205, 715 12, 803, 065 
1985 
| ee ee eee ee 50 6 652, 651 135, 068 787,719 
mice IS err ml alin inline 51 10 117, 773 97, 007 214, 780 
eae ear ee 51 ll 537, 617 199, 589 737, 206 
(ah «SS Se eee 51 13 1, 996, 260 229, 878 2, 226, 138 
| ES EE ae 51 15 855, 515 316, 353 1, 171, 868 
Sa — 7 51 17 953, 175 380, 445 1, 333, 620 
RE Ee eS 51 20 1, 427, 652 669, 613 2, 097, 265 
OS nes © mone ee 51 14 583, 172 238, 914 822, 086 
es a 50 14 833, 908 133, 925 967, 833 
oe eee 46 10 967, 256 311, 543 1, 278, 799 
i 45 12 470, 619 109, 562 580, 181 
hee ee ares ee 48 ll 493, 079 136, 508 629, 587 
— SER TE Rr a ee hel eee ee ee pisgines a 9, 888, 677 2, 958, 405 12, 847, 082 
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RETAIL PRICES oe 

T 

Food, Electricity, Gas, Cotton Clothing, and Tobacco ate 
OD costs advanced 1.1 percent during March 1937, due in large J inc! 
measure to increases in prices of meats and fresh fruits and vege. fm dec 


tables. Prices for electricity for residential customers decreased jn 
seven cities during the first quarter of 1937. Reductions in domestic 
rates for gas were shown for two cities and a price advance, due to 
a decrease in the heating value of the gas, was reported for one city 
during the 3-month period. This report also shows changes in retail 
prices of cotton clothing and tobacco, for specified dates from March 
1935 through March 1937. 
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Food Prices in March 1937 


HE index of retail food costs advanced 1.1 percent during the 

4 weeks ended March 16. The major portion of this increase 
was due to the continued advance in prices of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles and to a rise in the cost of meats. 

On March 16 the index for all foods was 85.4 percent of the 1923-25 
average, an increase of 7.4 percent over food costs in March of a year 
ago. ‘This increase was shared by each of the eight major commodity 
groups except eggs. Fruits and vegetables rose the most. 

A comparison of food costs for March 16, 1937, with the correspond- 
ing period for earlier years shows that present costs are 42.8 percent 
higher than in March 1933 when the index was 59.8. On March 15, 


1929, however, costs were 18.8 percent above the current level and 
the index stood at 101.4. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


THE cost of cereals and bakery products showed little change during 
the period between February 16 and March 16. The increase of 0.3 
percent was the result of higher prices for 6 of the 13 items in the group. 
Price increases ranged from 0.1 percent for wheat cereal and soda 
crackers to 0.8 percent for rice. Lower prices were reported for three 
items and the prices of four items remained unchanged. ‘The price 
of flour showed no change. The price of white bread rose 0.6 percent, 
with increases reported from 12 cities. 
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Meats advanced 1.1 percent, with higher prices reported for 18 of the 
91 priced items. Lamb showed the greatest increase, 7.7 percent. 
The increase for beef was 1.1 percent and the price of pork advanced 
0.8 percent. The price of roasting chickens rose 2.5 percent. Prices 
were lower for veal cutlets, whole ham, and red salmon. 

The cost of dairy products increased 0.8 percent, due chiefly to a 
seasonal advance of 2.6 percent in the price of butter which was higher 
in 47 of the 51 cities included in the index. The price of cheese 
increased 0.4 percent. Fresh milk showed no price change. Cream 
decreased 1.3 percent and evaporated milk decreased 1.5 percent. 

The decline in the cost of eggs amounted to 1.2 percent. This 
decrease is less than usual for this season of the year. The cost of 
fruits and vegetables rose 2.8 percent. The advance for the fresh 
items was 3.1 percent, for the canned 0.5 percent, and for the dried 
2.0 percent. Prices were higher for 21 of the 29 items in the group. 
Apples and oranges increased in price; bananas and lemons decreased. 
The price of green beans rose 21.7 percent and onion prices increased 
22.2 percent. Price advances for other fresh vegetables were less 
marked. The price of potatoes increased 0.6 percent, with divergent 
price movements from city to city, as is usual at this season. Carrots 
and spinach were the only fresh vegetables for which prices declined. 
The price of canned beans with pork rose 2.5 percent. Price changes 
for other canned items amounted to less than 1 percent. For the dried 
items, prices were higher, increases ranging from 0.5 percent for 
raisins to 3.8 percent for navy beans. Dried peaches were 0.5 percent 
lower. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate increased 0.6 percent. Prices 
were higher for all items in the group. The price of coffee rose 0.8 
percent. This is the contimuation of a price advance which began last 
August. Cocoa was 1.5 percent higher and chocolate showed a gain 
of 1.2 percent. The recent price advances for chocolate are a reversal 
of the downward trend which continued throughout 1936. 

Fats and oils showed an increase of 0.3 percent. The price of lard 
decreased 0.6 percent but prices increased for all other items in the 
group. Lard compound showed the greatest relative price change, an 
increase of 1.8 percent. 

A decrease of 0.2 percent in the price of sugar resulted in a decline 
of 0.1 percent in the cost of sugar and sweets. Prices of the three 
sweets increased 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups for March 
and February 1937, together with corresponding indexes for March 
1936, 1933, and 1929 are presented in table 1. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by Com. Table 
modity Groups 
March and February 1937 and March 1936, 1933, and 1929 — 
[1923-25 = 100] 
1937 1936 1933 1929 Meats 
Commodity group — 2 Pi 
Mar. 16 Feb. 16 Mar. 10 Mar. 15 Mar. 15 
ES SS a, ee, ee ee 85. 4 84.5 79. 5 59.8 101.4 
Cereals and bakery products.............. 92.9 92.6 91.7 69.3) | 
OLE pst Dia ind aa RE 95. 4 94.3 93.3 64. 2 118.4 L 
ADE TS 83. 6 83. 0 79.5 59.8 105 
Eggs SE Se? bo a a ae 64.3 65.0 66.9 42.7 87.4 
Fruits and vegetables._.................... 80. 5 78. 2 61.7 52.1 86 
ee 1 EPS ee aes 80.1 77.7 60. 5 51.4 4. . 
EES AE ET ae 82. 6 82. 2 78. 5 65. 3 97 I 
| LL AS > eae aaa 76.0 74.5 57.9 47.3 101.3 F 
Beverages and chocolate._......._...._.__. 69.3 68.9 67.6 68. 5 110 
gg Sale Lo ae 80.3 80. 1 75.7 45.0 93,8 
CS Rae 65. 6 65. 6 63.7 57.4 73 Dair 
1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted . 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
Higher prices were reported in March for 60 of the 84 items in the J «rq: 


indexes. The greatest relative increase was shown for the lamb items 
and for some of the fresh vegetables. Prices were lower for 17 items 
and for 7 they were unchanged. Average prices for 84 foods for 5| 
cities combined are shown in table 2 for March and February 1937, 
and for March 1936. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
March and February 1937 and March 1936 


{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935} 




















1937 1936 
Article —— 
Mar. 16 Feb. 16 Mar. 10 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
Sa ch cc cpdddalcectbsedesehaoide oe pound... 5.0 5.0 4.8 
Ni a Bs a a ccp iced cnenonmeel ae... 15.4 15.4 14.8 
~~ Sera eee pa 28-0z. package_. 24. 2 24. 2 24.0 
ARETE: 8-0z. package. 8.1 8.1 8.1 
ae ee ee: : pound_- 5.4 5.4 4.9 

A SIT SE LEE 24-0z. package... 9.7 9.7 9.0 

si ninmcaeli nana pound_. 8.5 8.5 8. 5 

a a ESS do_. 7.5 7.5 7.4 

Bakery products: 

i . =e 8.3 8.2 8. | 
Se WEE WINN. oo cncnnccanscanuccdacchsss do___- 9.4 9.4 9.3 
ee cnn in teniicamannoailawwnnt do___- 9.2 9.2 9. 1 
| RRS a ESE eS BE Ce do 25. 4 25.3 24.4 
iE aE aD G6... 18. 1 18.1 18, 

Meats: 

Beef: 

REESE, 7 a Re Pee Fe eee TERS do___- 40.1 39.7 36.3 

eR a RS 35.9 35. 4 32.9 

. | SSC ES fs PER L199 ¥ do.... 30. 6 30.3 29.4 

EN a a a a a a do___. 23.8 23.5 22.5 

0 SO ee eee: vee 15.9 15.8 15.9 
RE iS Ra a a A PI do__.. 25. 4 25.4 25.4 

Veal: 

te FES, Re 5 RN ee ie 40.9 42.0 40.6 





! Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Con. 
March and February 1937 and March 1936 


Om. 























1937 1936 
Article 
ied Mar. 16 Feb. 16 Mar. 10 
} . 
‘ ats: 
- Pork: Cents Cents Cents 
% ind. <inpebareerscnatapadgnauead pound.. 33. 1 32.2 32.1 
15 TS ee See 27.0 26. 3 26.8 
ti IE RE ee test Ae do.... 39.9 39. 8 41.2 
— EE ee ees do... 34.3 34.3 35.8 
14 , EE ae 49. 2 49.1 47.2 
on INES Sin ntbka+bsseidhndsstcccticnadbes do___- 29.9 30.7 30.8 
98, a eae a aS, do___- 25. 1 25.0 24.9 
10 Lamb: 
— al a a eR ee 12.9 12.1 12.8 
87 4 EE Se ee ae ee a 22.3 20.7 21.5 
a8 4 , a gel AES eR ane. 28.7 26. 6 27.7 
849 PEE PRS Be Ze is. 35.7 33.2 33.9 
7 1 Poultry: _ 
13 ee eer He ee do.... 31.0 30. 2 32.6 
Fish: 
~ : iba godecedeupiaabidseedet 16-0z. can__ 12.8 12.8 13.1 
7 st asin ueaitenenaee do... 24.6 24.6 25.3 
. Dairy products: 
— ~ ES ee ner Fone pound... 41.8 40.7 40.1 
V4 _ © Sanne teks 29.3 29.2 27.1 
ra a ie nna 14 pint_- 15.1 15.3 14.9 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?_............---- quart_. 12.3 12.3 11.6 
CoO I OE EEE ee anes 12.5 12.5 11.8 
he CIS oii Soe cece ccdccuceudesq 14%-oz. can_- 7.6 7.8 7.4 
It  kiccadcncccussueneevessesnccupmapen dozen... 33. 5 33.9 34.8 
‘ Fruits and vegetables: 
ns Fresh: 
: Di icabcacensudsepsqusadenpeneaseahannd pound 7.0 6.6 5.4 
ns ERR RR AA EEL do... 6.5 6.7 6.4 
51 A. ies St dhe a chs ds dnd e eda inehon dozen 30.7 33.9 28. 6 
J Ea A a i REL eee cle tot do 36. 0 35.4 30.9 
C ncn bncnnchtiswcneninnuncadedinkail pound. 19.0 15.6 13.4 
ty ES ES aS Cee VET tebe allie 4.0 3.8 3.8 
i care on nn ile wine dpe ecsiioioin bagtoenl bunch__- 5.4 5.6 5.6 
a ete. a i omaebeneu stalk__ 10.1 9.3 9.4 
a  achnwndemouinine hea 10.7 9.9 7.9 
EE ee a rca eee pound... 4.5 3.7 4.1 
si se nto ek cadens beneecnianmenrinens do-_. 3.8 3.8 2.4 
NS RS a eee le aged , = 7.3 6.9 
TES TELL: TON. POET cect 4.9 4.6 3.7 
Canned: 
EE See Oy ne eee = -no. 234 can_- 18.9 18.8 17.9 
EEE Se eee ea ee 22.4 22.3 22.3 
EE IE A aR Re eaten He * eee 22. 6 22. 6 22.3 
EE ae ae eae eee no. 2 can_- 27.5 27.3 25.9 
Ry EOS SOE é6.... 12. 4 12.3 11.4 
*Beans with pork.__.-- = aS ee 16-0z, can_- 7.8 7.6 7.0 
ee 2 Ee, ts cebisscccdeanoonn no. 2 can_- 13.1 13.1 11.3 
ENE a ee eae e tai 16.3 16.3 15.9 
CCL SIL... Gntcbdensacbuaceacunaiade do_..- 9.5 9.5 9.3 
Se ae ae ee 10%-0z. can... 8.2 8.1 8.0 
Dried: 
EE es rae a eee. pound 17.5 17.6 17.0 
8 ET a a a ae” SEER > —-—_ 10. 7 10.6 9.7 
.8 ES eee ae 15-0z. package__ 10. 0 9.9 9.5 
.0 i cnccaubahnenssopdbesnennnen pound. 10.1 9.9 8.8 
2 TR Serer sree do.._- 12.1 11.9 10.2 
9 «iA aaa a aaa % do... 10.7 10.3 5.6 
( Beverages and chocolate: 
6 RE a a ee er ee Se do.. 25. 2 25.0 24.4 
4 SES eS ee oor Sa ee do_-_. 71.6 71.5 67.3 
ioe tbedneadellentbiien’ 8-0. Can. 10. 5 10.3 10.7 
3 GEER aa a 8-oz. package. 16.7 16.5 16.7 
3 Fats and oils: 
J EE Se a ee es. ee pound. 17.5 17.6 16.2 
4 EE aa a RS e- ¢ = 16. 5 16.2 15.0 
3 pS SSE TTS Sees 21.9 21.8 21.6 
i hn cankclodeenccosdadbbacmeenia pint. 25. 7 25. 5 24.7 
i EE ET a fe 17.0 16.9 17.0 
3 TESTE SS ee et pound... 19.9 19.8 18. 5 
9 tl i ER TE I AES RS AE coc do...- 19.5 19.2 19.5 
4 Sugar and sweets: 
5 EA a ae do_... 5.7 5.7 5.5 
9 TES ATS 24-02. can_. 14.5 14.4 13.6 
4 RE IRIE: 18-02. can__ 14.5 14.4 14.3 
; DERE) MPOURET WOR... nw -ncccceccccccesesccccce pound. 21.7 21.3 20.3 
) 





? Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
Proportion distributed by each method. 
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Details by Regions and Cities Stab 
THE increase of 1.1 percent in the composite food-cost index Wa: J 
the result of widespread price increases. Costs were higher in each of 
the 9 geographical areas and in 46 of the 51 cities included in th, 
index. Five of the ten additional cities from which food reports haye 
been received also showed higher costs. 
Rising prices were primarily responsible for the increase of 2.7 per. 
cent in food costs in Pittsburgh, 2.0 percent in Detroit, and 2.1 percent — — 
in Los Angeles. These advances in Pittsburgh and Detroit an & 


























I 
accounted for by higher prices for fresh vegetables and meats. |) ’ 
Los Angeles, the price of white bread increased 0.5 cents a loaf. ; 
New sales taxes, on the other hand, account for the relatively J °™ 
greater increases in Birmingham, Mobile, and Little Rock. 
Food costs decreased in only three cities, the largest decline, }.( 
percent, occurring in Louisville. In that city the cost of both meats } 
and fruits and vegetables declined. ail 
Indexes of the retail costs of food, by iegions and cities, are shown in } 
table 3 for March and February 1937 and for March in earlier years. & 
| Wes 
Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
Cities ! 
March and February 1937, and March 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 Mov 
(1923-25 = 100] 
| 1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 — 
Region and city ‘<a 
Mar. 16 | Feb. 16 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 12 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 
Average: 51 cities combined - -_- 85.4 84. 5 79. 5 79.8 59.8 70.7 101.4 
New England........._....__-_. 81. 9 81.6 78.4 77.9 59.8 70.7 ' 100.7 
ES ee eee 79.3 78.8 76. 6 76. 6 59. 1 69. 1 100, | in 
 - aes 86. 6 86. 3 82.7 82.7 62.2 74.8 100.3 
aaa 84.6 84.4 79. 5 78.1 58. 4 69.8 101.2 in 
ee 86.3 84.9 80.9 80. 8 59.7 69.1 100.2 
mew Mavel..............<. 87.4 87.1 82.3 80. 6 61.6 75.6 102.9 W 
Portland, Maine__.......-- 83.3 82.5 79.0 77.5 60.8 72.5 101.1 
ee 82.7 82.9 78. 3 77.3 59.7 69. 3 100. | 
Middle Atlantic..............._- 85.0 84.1 80.2 80.0 61.0 71.9 101.3 : 
SS eS 84, 2 82.8 79.1 79. 1 59.3 70. 1 102.8 it 
I deh scnanewekaw 86. 0 85. 1 81.1 82.4 62.0 74.0 100.6 
, .) a 84.3 84.1 81.1 81.0 63. 0 73.5 101.1 a 
. = eres 87.3 86.3 81.5 80. 2 60.9 72.3 100. | 
PU edh saccnsccenas 83.8 81.6 77.4 78.0 57.5 68. 3 103.9 tl} 
Rs8.o....---..2<. 85.8 84.9 79.1 78.2 57.5 69. 2 90.5 
SS ee 82.0 81.3 76.8 75.9 59.1 68. 6 102.4 
East North Central........._____ 86. 6. 85.4 80.1 80.4 58.4 70.4 103. 1 
ee 87.7 86. 1 80.7 81.7 60.0 74.8 104.9 
a 89.6 89.2 82. 6 83.0 59.9 71.9 1065. 5 
4 eee ee 83.9 83.1 79.4 79.0 57.3 66. 8 99.7 
Columbus, Ohio--.-.-.....-- 87.5 86.8 80. 5 82.3 57.8 71.2 100.9 
0 a. 85.9 84. 2 80. 0 78.7 55.3 64. 6 101.8 
Emcmememons............... 87.9 86. 5 78.1 77.5 57.4 68. 3 104.2 
Milwaukee...............-- 88. 8 88. 7 81.6 80. 4 62.8 74.2 104.9 
RS GE a ae 88.1 87.5 80. 4 80. 6 58.5 69.9 102. 3 
Springfield, Ill__..........- 86. 8 86.7 77.9 77.6 57.2 67.8 101.2 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of populs 
tion weights. 
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00.7 
00, | 
00.3 
01.2 
0), 2 
2.9 
01.1 
00. | 
01.3 
2.8 
0, 6 
D1. 1 
0.1 
03, 9 
19. 5 
)2. 4 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 


Cities—Continued 


March and February 1937, and March 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 



































[1923-25 = 100] 
= 
1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 
Region and city 
Mar. 16 | Feb. 16 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 12} Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15 

) west North Central............. 91.0 90. 0 82.3 82.8 58.9 70.9 103. 4 
s Kansas City..........---.-.- 90. 2 89. 6 79.8 81.3 61.6 70.7 102. 6 
ee 95. 6 94. 6 85.9 84.1 57.3 72.0 104.8 
OMAEE ccnedcbmcoscopeccee 86. 4 85. 2 78.8 82. 2 56. 2 68.4 101, 2 
ee ae 91.9 90. 6 83.9 83.5 59.5 71.8 104. 4 

4 ee eres 90. 4 89.5 82.3 82.1 57.2 70.3 102. 7 
sat) ME tnbescccssceccens 84.2 83.7 78.8 79.0 58.4 68.7 99.7 
PE es 82.1 81.9 75.2 76. 8 54.6 65.7 102. 2 
tata ecwccsccscss 88.0 87.4 83. 0 81.9 61.4 70. 2 97.9 
Charleston, 8. C..........- 83.9 84.1 79.4 76.7 57.2 70. 5 99. 1 
| ae 80. 4 80. 2 76. 5 74.2 52.9 63.8 94. 2 
0 SS ee oe 85. 4 85. 2 79. 5 78.7 57.3 72.0 104. 4 
Es 82.4 81.4 75. 4 75.4 56. 2 66.5 99.9 
2 83. 6 83. 4 78.6 78.0 57.7 67.3 101.2 
Washington, D. C....-....- 85. 0 84.3 80.8 82.8 63. 1 71.7 100. 8 

' East South Central._.........__- 82.7 81.5 73.9 75.9 55.8 65.7 100. 4 
tk cea 78.8 76.3 69.8 70. 1 53.4 62.5 97.1 

J Ps 91.5 92.4 82. 5 86.5 60. 0 70.5 107.4 
i kncdndh nadabars 84.0 84.0 75.7 78.7 57.1 68.9 100. 1 

’ a 81.3 79.5 73.9 75.8 57.4 66. 7 99. 4 
West South Central._..........-- 83.7 82.9 77.0 78.6 58.6 68.4 101.6 
ES 81.8 81.0 75. 7 76.9 56.7 67.1 103. 7 
Piotsbhacadscesdoccce 83. 4 82.7 76.1 77.1 58. 1 66.1 98. 4 
ES Te 85.7 83. 1 76.7 a 54.4 63. 6 102. 0 
as 86.3 85.7 81.0 83.5 63. 0 74.7 102.9 
Oo Ea 91.4 90.8 82.4 82.8 60. 1 69.8 98.0 
Ddbdicdnndetbesectasn 85.3 84.7 78.1 76.8 58. 7 68. 1 99. 6 
CO 93.9 93.9 84.7 85. 1 62.6 72.0 98. 2 
ge >, ae 88.7 87.0 79.4 80. 5 56. 2 66. 6 97.1 
Se ay ee ae 85.6 84.4 77.1 79.8 62.0 10.6 99.0 
Po | Se ae él 83.4 81.6 72.8 76.7 59. 3 66. 1 97.4 
0.0L = 88. 5 87.4 79.0 77.8 60. 0 69.2 98. 0 

San Francisco.............. 86.4 85.4 80. 6 84.0 66. 3 76.0 101.8 
dL 88.9 88. 5 79.7 79.9 60. 4 71.3 97.9 





The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities not included in the food cost 
indexes. These cities are in areas not adequately represented in the 
indexes. Average prices for each of these cities for which the data 
were available have been released since June 1935. 

Consumption weights have been provided for these cities, making 
it possible to measure changes in food costs from one period to 
another. Since no prices are available for the base period, 1923-25, 
they cannot be included in the indexes. 

Percentage changes in food costs between February and March 
1937 are shown in table 4 for 10 of these cities. 
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Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities, Mar, 16 esit 
Compared with Feb. 16, 1937 937 
45 / 
Percentage change Mar. 16, 1937, compared with Feb. 16, 1937 elat 
—. ee C 
yi -f Cereals ... | Bever- 9 
Region and city i, ao Dairy Fruits ages | Fats | suey mtré 
bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs and and and 93] 
foods vege- |. Ne 0» 
prod- ucts tables choco- Oils | sweets 
ucts late cen 
i. Pi “7 ton 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids-...._...._- —0.2/ +0.7/ 41.0] -—0.4] -9.0] -—0.6| -—0.9] 40.6) - 5 we 
Sioux Falls. ...........- —.1 +.4] +1.5 +.6| —3.4] —2.6 0 +.6 +4 sas 
RNS ds.-.centeedseses +1.0 —.6) +21] 41.0] —7.7| 440] —21] —15 +4 iti 
South Atlantic: ; 
Columbia, 8. C______-- ~1) +39] +4) +41 —m0el +0] +9 0 ich 
Winston-Salem________- +3. 4 +.1 —.3 +3.4 | —15.3 | 412.5 +.2 +1.6 ~ 4 
East South Central: en 
Oe 42.8] -26] -—.5] -1.0] -1.0] 417.2] +8] -34] - “ 
Knoxvilie............... 41.3) +.2| 41.3] +.6| —.3] 4835] +.2] —30] 4 Ly 
West South Central: 
SS Ee +1.2 —.7 +.2 +.1]} —46] +67] —1.9 —.1 )sul 
Oklahoma City_______- —.9 —.3 +1.1 +.3 | —20.2 +.8 —.7 —2.4 
Pacific: se 
ee —1.1 +.1 —1.8} +26 —3.0| —4.4 +.1 +.6 res 
yy Ag 
-e1V 
Price Changes of Electricity, March 15, 1937 he 





ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dining 
room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of 
electricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt- 
hours for lighting, small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 25) 
kilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the preceding 
equipment. 
The technical specifications which are used as the basis for thie 
application of these rates are: 


Floor area (1,000 square feet). 


Connected load: Watts 
Lighting and appliances___..._......._..-..---.---- 700 
SR ete ths 6 elie & hey chlctead <bisidient 4Geonne 300 
el eases de Seki 6, 000 

Measured demand: 

I NINOS. on. on ecko cencdedanceduduue 600 
EE a RS ID il SEED A a 100 
TS Sy EN, A a: MRE Oe, ae) Le 2, 300 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 
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esidential rates for electricity were reduced during the first quarter 
937 in 7 of the 51 cities reporting to the Bureau. Customers using 
elatively small amount of current derived the greatest benefit in 
ee cities of the Middle Atlantic area and one in the West North 
tral area. ‘The decrease for these four cities ranged from 4.2 
93.1 percent for the use of 25 kilowatt-hours and from 0.7 to 14.4 
cent for 250 kilowatt-hours. Changes in New York City affected 
tomers in Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Queens Boroughs. 
wo rates are available to residential customers in Atlanta. In 
ition to the “Immediate” rate, there is an ‘‘Inducement”’ rate 
ich provides lower prices per kilowatt-hour. The ‘Immediate’ 
e now in effect was the “Inducement”’ rate in 1936. Reductions 
“Immediate” rates are more advantageous to customers whose 
sumption indicates the use of large electric appliances than to 
se using current primarily for lighting. This is the opposite of 
eases shown for ‘‘Inducement” rates, under which the small user 
eives the greater benefit. 

he decrease in the cost of gas in Washington was advantageous 
ly to customers using more than 50 kilowatt-hours per month. In 
n Francisco, where all residential customers were benefited, the 
ice declines ranged from 7.1 percent for the use of 25 kilowatt-hours 
17.6 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. 

Net monthly bills and prices per kilowatt-hour of electricity on 
ecember 15, 1936, and March 15, 1937, and percentages of changes 
ring the 3-month period are shown in table 5 for seven cities. 


















These rates are applied as follows: For each customer a “Base bill’’ for each month is determined by 
lying the ‘“‘Immediate’’ rate to the amount of current used in the corresponding month of 1936. If the 
lication of the ‘‘Immediate’’ rate to the consumption for a specified month results in a bill equal to or 
than the “‘Base bill’, the customer is billed on the ‘‘Immediate’’ rate. No bill greater than the ‘‘ Base 
” will be rendered under this rate. If the application of the ‘‘Inducement”’ rate results in a bill greater 
n the “Base bill’, the customer is billed under the ‘“‘Inducement”’ rate. No bill less than the ‘‘ Base bill’”’ 
| be rendered under this rate. Whenever, in application to the month’s consumption, the ‘‘Immediate”’ 
figures more than the ‘‘Base bill’, and the “Inducement”’ rate figures less than the ‘‘Base bill’, the 
tomer is billed the amount of the ‘‘Base bill’’ for that month. 
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Table 5.—Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity Between Dec. 16, 193¢ : 
Mar. 15, 1937—Monthly Bill, Price per Kilowatt-Hour, and Perce, 

























ent: 
Change | 
[P= Private utility] | 
eT Net monthly price per kilos. | 
Net monthly bill hour OWat | 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-|250 kilo-|| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 k ilo- 259) | 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- || watt- | watt- | watt- | yo. | 
hours | hours | hours | hours || hours | hours | hours | jy), | 
City and date Light- Light- Light. | Li 
Light- | Light- in ing, Light- | Light- | “F"'* | 
ing ing |, vi. appli- ing ing ing, 
and | and | ppp. | ances, || and | and | SPP) 
small | small | “)7q’ | refrig- || small | small | “0°: | 14,2 
appli- | appli- | pofrig. | erator, || appli- | appli- Ban | erate 
ances | ances | Prats, | and || ances | ances | T°" a) 
range rane 
Middle Atlantic: 

Newark: Cents | Cents | Cents | Coy 

EES aaa P__| $1.92 $2. 60 $4. 50 $8. 75 7.7 6.5 1.5 0 
_ * oes me 1, 84 2. 54 4.44 8. 69 7.4 6.4 1.4 © 
Percentage change !__....... OEE CSE SURE SGT Bicscecntince<ce- 0 
New York: 23 a 
+ ae P.. 1.79 2. 55 4.90 8. 21 ail 6.4 1.9 < 
 » ) <a Pie 1. 68 2. 45 4.79 8. 11 6.7 6.1 4.8 be 
Percentage change !_....___- —5.7| —4.0] —2.1 i i oe = 
Scranton: 3 
Dec. 15, 1936.......-..-- P..| 1.63] 245] 4.85] 9.35 6.5 6.1 4.9 0 
Baer. 16, 2067............ ye 1. 25 2. 00 4. 25 8. 00 5.0 5.0 4.3 2} 
Percentage change !__.._...- —23.1 | —18.4 | —124 | —14.4 |/.-------].--- 22. < 
West North Central: - 
Minneapolis: 0 
oe Sa Padi 1. 66 2. 19 3. 80 6.79 6.7 5.5 X = 
 £ as Pie 1. 47 1.99 3. 61 6. 60 5.9 5.0 3. 7) 
Percentage change !________. se (ee. 3 Lo. See? Fee ee 5. 
South Atlantic: n 
Atlanta: . 
Immediate: 0 
Dec. 16, 1936........P.. 1. 62 2. 37 4. 57 8. 32 6.5 5.9 4. f we 
Mar. 15, 1937 4_____- P..| 1.45 2.12 3. 95 6. 57 5.8 5.3 3.9 z 
Percentage change !__...| —10.8 | —10.5 | —13.6 | —21.0 |/_....-].....2-- Sas 7 
Inducement: LZ 
Dee. 15, 1036. ......- = 1. 45 2.12 3.95 6. 57 5.8 5.3 3.9 - 
Mar. 15, 1937........ ff 1, 22 1. 90 3. 85 6. 57 4.9 4.7 3.8 - 
Percentage change !..-.. a Be lL ae ee ee hie v 
Washington, D. C.: - 
J | eae 5. . 98 1. 56 3. 40 5. 67 3.9 3.9 4) 2 0 
i eee oe . 98 1. 56 3. 10 5. 65 3.9 3.9 3.1] 2 5 
Percentage change !.........|........]-....... — (se) 9 ae ee Soe = G 
Pacific: ¢ 
San Francisco: v 
Dee. 15, 1906. « s....6065. 1.40 2. 00 3. 50 7.15 5.6 5.0 3.5 fy 

ss * eae nad 1.30 1.77 3. 09 5. 89 5.2 4.4 3. 1 

Percentage change !_......_- See” 8 e Rae 6 fy a ee ee 





























1 Net monthly bills are computed to mills for purposes of comparison. 
2 Prices include a 2-percent sales tax. . 

3 Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Queens Boroughs. 

4 This was the ‘‘Inducement”’ rate prior to January 1937. 


Price Changes of Gas, March 15, 1937 


ESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. ‘Thies 
rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills fo 

each city for quantities of gas which approximate the average res: 
dential consumption requirements for each of four combinations 0 
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services. In order to put the rate quotations upon a compara) 
basis it is necessary to convert the normal consumption requiremey 
used for computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating yal, 
expressed in therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This procedyr; 
necessary because of the wide range in the heating value of a jj 
foot of gas between different cities. The equipment and blocks ¢ 
consumption which have been selected as representative of AV eragg 
conditions throughout the country are based upon the requiremens 
of a five-room house, including livi ing room, dining room, kitche 
and two bedrooms. 


. ab 
These specifications are: Therms 
aE a nce See ee 2 SE ye. oe 10. 6 
Range ana manual-type water heater____.._____------ 19. 6 a 


Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type 
fe ee ee SS ee ee ee 30. 6 

Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
EE ee 40. 6 
Changes in the cost of gas for domestic consumption are shown {i 
3 of the 50 reporting cities. Reductions shown for two citig 
were the result of rate decreases. For Omaha these reductions wer 
from 4.7 percent for a consumption of 10.6 therms to 7.6 percent fy 
40.6 therms. In Washington the decreases varied from 0.5 to | per 
cent. An advance of about 4.5 percent in Savannah was due to; 

decrease in the heating value of the gas supplied in that city. 
A record of the net monthly bills and prices per therm and pe 
thousand cubic feet of gas on December 15, 1936, and March | 
1937, are shown in table 6 for each of these three cities. Percentages 


of change in the cost of gas during the 3-month period are also show.” 





Average Retail Prices of Cotton Clothing and Tobacco 
Products 


HE first of a series of retail prices of selected commodities 10! 
previously included in the price-reporting service of the Bure 
of Labor Statistics appeared in the report on retail prices for Ma 
1936, when prices of five tobacco products were published for perioti 
from December 1920 through April 1936, all periods for which thes 
prices are available in the Bureau. Prices of six items of cotton clot! 
ing for certain months from June 1927 through July 1936 were pul 
lished in the August report. 
In this issue prices of these articles are presented in table 7 for 
price-collection periods from March 1935 through March 1937. ‘Thi! 
will be published quarterly hereafter. 
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‘arghjme Beginning with March 1935, written specifications for each article 
‘menimnave been used in price collection in order to maintain price compara- 
ity from city to city and from period to period. Every effort is 
ade to obtain prices of identical articles or articles of identical 
uality from one pricing period to another. Substitutions are some- 
imes necessary, but these are kept within the limits of the provisions 
verag fthe specifications. The prices are representative of medium quality 
‘Moods. Qualities which sell at the extreme upper and lower price 


‘Meng 
anges are excluded. 


tchen, 


able 7.—Average Retail Prices of Selected Articles of Cotton Clothing and of 
Tobacco Products in 32 Large Cities Combined 


March 1935 to March 1937 























| 
1935 1936 | 1937 
Item | | 
Sep- | De- 

March) July | Octo-|| Janu-| 4 171) July | tem- | cem- March 
| ber ey | ber | ber ) 
wn {i — eres eee Cromer (onan eu ee 

+ ‘0 lothing: 
otton c : 
C10 Men’s: | | 
4 Shirt, business, collar attached, 
5 Were zombed yarn broadcloth..______- $1.78 |$1.69 |$1.62 |/$1. 59 |$1. 59 /$1. 59 |$1.60 |$1.61 || $1.64 
nt for Pajamas, combed yarn broadcloth.| 1.67 | 1.64 | 1.68 || 1.67 | 1.68 | 1.70 | 1.71 | 1.79 || 1.88 
IU 10) Overalls, 2:20 white backed denim, 
1 per bib style, 43-46 yardstothedozen.| 1.63 | 1.56 | 1.49 || 1.50 | 1.47 | 1.53 | 1.57 | 1.58 1. 62 
per- Women’s: 
+ dad Housedress: 
Ud iol oaths Chance ie oe. | See Perce 3 gS | epee eewes 1.95 
Cotton prints: 80 x 80 percale 
or 100 x 60 broadcloth._......]--.....}--..-. FB et 5) teerees ree s £5 | See 
d per Nightgowns, nainsook, batiste, or 
pet ly eA 1.12 | 1.12 | 1.11 || 1.10 | 1.09 | 1.08 | 1.08 | 1.09 1.12 
| 15 Union suit, rib knit, combed yarn: 
L ks FP Tees 1067 .08 ids ee dR . 89 
tances EEE Se ae 97 gt Isccunthenegece . i$ * | Seem 
Tobacco products: Cents | Cents| Cents|| Cents) Cents| Cents| Cents| Cents!| Cents 


Cigarettes, medium priced__pack of 20_-| 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.3 |} 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.3 | 13.7 


Cigars, inexpensive... -...--_-- each _- 4.9 | 4.7 4.6 4.5) 45] 45] 45] 4.6 4.6 
Cigarette tobacco (74-2-0z. pkg. priced) 
ounce_. 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 
Pipe tobacco (1-2-oz. tin priced) _.do__-_- 6.6) 65] 6.4 6.4) 6.6] 66] 66] 6.6 6.5 
Aacc0 Plug tobacco (1-344-0z. cut priced) 
acc ounce. . 6.4 | 6.4] 6.4 6.4) 63) 63) 63) 63 6.3 
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WHOLESALE PRICES T 
in tl 
. , Stal 
Wholesale Prices in March 1937 Rig 
HE Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale commodi) mad’ 
prices continued to advance sharply during March. The increas #192 
of 1.7 percent brought the all-commodity index to 87.8 percent of thm"! 
1926 average, the highest level reached since May 1930. Prices hay; I 
risen 7.7 percent since October 1936 and are 46.8 percent above thm?” 
low of February 1933. als, 
The advance in the all-commodity index during March was largely dU" 
the result of pronounced increases in wholesale prices of farm product; {qe UU 
metals and metal products, building materials, miscellaneous con.[ | 
modities, hides and leather products, and textile products, tovethef/F™° 
with minor increases for foods and housefurnishing goods. Fuel an) ret 
lighting materials and chemicals and drugs declined slightly. * 
When grouped according to stages of processing, semimanufactured 
commodities show the sharpest advances over a month ago and a yeq*— 
ago. Raw materials follow closely, due to the influence of higher" 
prices for agricultural commodities. The rise in prices of finished, orf! 
wholly manufactured commodities, has been less pronounced, althoug) fee 
there has been a decidedly stronger tendency since the beginning of 
the year. ~ 
A comparison of the March level of wholesale commodity prices <" 
with February 1937, and March 1936, is shown in table 1. ” 
Table 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for March 193) 
with February 1937 and March 1936 
[1926 = 100] ste 
| r -_ 8.¢ 
Percent- | Percent: 
March |Feb henge | March | che fn 
: Marc ebruary | change Mare change 
Commodity groups 1937 1937 | from a | 1936 | {roms eas 
month year 
ago ag 
——_ae 
ENE, 87.8 86.3} +1.7 79.6 0 ye 
EOE LO IPERS 94.1 91.4! +3.0 76.5 % = 
(oR RS SS aa 87.5 87.0 +.6 80. 1 +9 
Hides and leather products-_-....................__._. 104.2 102.7 +1.5 94.9 f 
5. cnn rcecnaccecdanerescens 78.3 77.5| +1.0 70.8 a 
Fuel and lighting materials___.................__.._. 76. 2 76.8 —.8 76. 2 al 
Metals and metal products--._...............-....... 96.0 91.7 +4.7 86. 6 +1 
nnchonecncacascuacéeoceeoeecess 95.9 93.3 +2.8 85. 3 +! 
i cnrecedentutibassnieddiaeacemt 87.5 87.8 —.3 79.3 +1 a 
as eeceaeneseneens 88.4 87.9 +.6 81.4 +8.1 
Teh saniseninsantdbocittapeabeansehs 79.5 77.3| +28 68.3) +I | 
Ee ae 90.1 88.3 +2.0 77.4 +16.4 y 
Semimanufactured articles........................_.- 89.6 85. 5 +4.8 74.4 +2. v 
EL TE TE ET 86.4 85.4 +1.2 81.3 Tee t] 
All commodities other than farm products........__. 86.3 85.0 +1.5 80.2 | +i.0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 85. 5 84.1 +1.7 78.9 +84 t| 
1334 : 
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Wholesale Price Level in March 


Tue broad advances in wholesale commodity prices which began 
in the fall of 1936 continued through March when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of wholesale commodity prices rose 1.7 percent. 
Fight of the 10 major commodity group classifications shared in the 
advance and brought the all-commodity index to 87.8 percent of the 
1926 average, a» 7-year peak. Compared with March of 1936, the 
weighted index of 784 price series showed an increase of 10.3 percent. 

Increases were recorded for farm products, foods, hides and leather 
products, textile products, metals and metal products, building materi- 
als, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities groups 
during the month. Fuel and lighting materials and chemicals and 
drugs declined fractionally. 

Fluctuations within the commodity groups that influenced the 
movement of the composite index in March are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—-Number of Items peels in Price from pub-ententnd to March 1937 





























Commodity groups Increases | Decreases | No change 
te ie tngcinknbsncddcinnh geen da pike taees ine 322 91 371 
ee sali dati same dndialeeai asilah inka salinities 39 24 4 
Gt nh both ramones ah aged depatichoeboanthbcnhhhnbosene cis 57 27 38 
Hides and leather products. gh LALA LOIRE, SBT EE LOI SOE 25 | 2 14 
en. hei bh anekinbsdnaacedbbbsndwenseannadees 50 6 56 
Fuel and lighting I arses ial ts 6 11 7 
a, as ainda degeibkaodia 67 0 63 
RR Sd aah eae benibidanesuakid 28 11 47 
os Ee Ne ER eo eA 7 7 75 
Ne ERE RE I ET EE Oe ee, Tee 17 1 43 
ci cdcusnnbid choc sdseshcdendeecdkcdnnpen ae 26 2 24 
| 











Each of the 10 groups except fuel and lighting materials is sub- 
stantially above its level of a year ago. The increases range from 
8.6 percent for housefurnishing goods to 23.0 percent for farm 
products. In March fuel and lighting materials were at the same level 
as a year ago. 

The index for the ae group “‘All commodities other than farm 
products” rose 1.5 percent from February to March and was 7.6 
percent above the level recorded in March 1936. Industrial com- 
modity prices, measured by the index for ‘‘All commodities other than 
farm products and foods” advanced 1.7 percent to a point 8.4 percent 
above @ year ago. 

Raw material prices rose substantially during most of March with 
a slightly lower tendency toward the end of the month. The index 
(90.1) is 2.0 percent above a month ago and 16.4 percent above a 
year ago. Semimanufactured commodity prices followed closely 
the trend in raw materials. The March index rose 4.8 percent to 
the highest level reached since January 1930, and was 20.4 percent 
above a year ago. Finished or fully manufactured commodity prices 
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rose steadily during the month, the index (86.4) being 1.2 perce, 
and 6.3 percent above a month ago and a year ago respective! 
Wholesale market prices of farm products rose 3.0 percent to {| 
highest level reached since April 1930. The advance was a reg) 
of increases of 4.3 percent in livestock and poultry, 2.6 percent jy 


the subgroup “other farm products”, and 1.5 percent in crajn: 

} ’ IN) 
Sharp increases were reported in prices of corn, cows, steers, sheep en 
poultry, cotton, apples, onions, and sw eetpotatoes.. vii rage Dries = 


of barley, oats, calves, oranges, dried beans, and white potatoes wer 
lower. The current farm products index (94.1) was 3.0  percey 
above the February level and 23.0 percent above a year ago. 

Food prices at wholesale rose 0.6 percent due principally to increas 
of 1.9 percent in meats, 1.7 percent in dairy products, and 1.0 percen; 
in cereal products. Fruits and vegetables declined sharply. Pr. 
nounced increases were reported in prices of butter, hominy grits, con 
meal, rice, canned spinach, cured beef, lamb, mutton, dressed poultry 
canned and cured salmon, and tomato soup. Among the importan 
food items for which lower prices were reported were powdered milk. 
bananas, canned peas, veal, coffee, salt mackerel, oleo oil, and gran. 
ulated sugar. The food index for March (87.5) was 9.2 percent abovy 
the index for the corresponding month of last year. 

The index for the hides and leather products group (104.2) rose 1 
the highest point reached since January 1930, due to higher prices fo 
hides, skins, leather, and shoes. Average prices of other leathe: 
products including harness, belting, gloves, and luggage remained 
steady. 

A 2.8-percent increase in cotton goods together with small advances 
in clothing, knit goods, and cordage resulted in a 1.0-percent increas 
in the index for the textile products group. Minor decreases wer 
shown for silk and rayon and woolen and worsted goods. 

A decline in anthracite and gas along with a fractional drop v 
prices of petroleum products were responsible for the 0.8-percent 
decrease in the fuel and lighting materials group. Average prices {0 
bituminous coal and coke were slightly higher. 

The largest group increase during the month (4.7) was recorded 1! 
metals and metal products. All subgroups shared in the advance 
Nonferrous metals rose 13.2 percent; iron and steel, 6.0 percent: 
plumbing and heating fixtures, 0.4 percent; and agricultural imple- 
ments and motor vehicles, 0.1 percent. 

The March building materials group index (95.9) was the highest 
since October 1929. Structural steel advanced 7.8 percent; lumber, 
3.1 percent; brick and tile, 0.8 percent; paint and paint materials, 
0.7 percent; and the subgroup of other building materials including 
prepared roofing rose 4.1 percent. Average prices of cement remaine( 
unchanged. 
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Table 3.— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. , Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1937 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 


Ns ’ 
os aA 1] co Se ee 87.8 | 86.3 | 79.6 79.4 | 73.7 | 60.2 | 66.0 | 76.0 90. 2 
Cm Farm | amigas wone----- - 94.1 | 91.4 | 76.5 | 78.3 | 61.3 | 42.8 | 50.2 | 70.6 | 94.7 
‘1C¢ a 113.2 111.5 | 75.6 | 82.8 | 62.3 | 36.0 | 43.5 | 59.3 |] 83.5 
Livestock and poultry | 93.7 | 89.9 | 88.3 | 85.8 | 49.5 | 43.0 | 51.4 | 70.7 | 99.6 
vers Other farm products . 88.5 | 86.3 | 69.1 | 72.1 | 67.7 | 45.3 | 52.1 74.2 | 95, 2 
Pel i oods...----------------- , 87.5 | 87.0 | 80.1 81.9 | 67.3 | 54.6 | 62.3 | 77.6 94. 4 
Dairy “products - o<-- 90.2 | 88.7 | 80.3 | 82.9 | 68.9 50.9 | 64.2 | 83.5 Y8. 3 
(Cer il | yroducts 90, 1 89.3 1 85.8 | 9 ] 85. 3 | 62.7 68.3 74. 5 $4.9 
Fru ee vegetables 86.5 | 87.8 | 65.1 | 63. 2 | 71.6 | 54.3 | 62.3 | 74.3 | 102.3 
USPS Meats < es 92,0 40. 3 89.7 | 91.6 | 56.5 | 50.5 | 61.4 | 82.0 | 104.2 
Other foods (Sea 78.2 | 78.8 | 72.4 | 73.4 | 63.5 | 55.8 | 57.1 | 71.4 82. fi 
‘pT | j | j 
p Hides and leather products 104. 2 1102.7 | 94.9 | 85.4 | 88.7 | 68.1 | 77.3 87.6 | 103.2 
'- Shoes ‘ bs 102.3 {101.4 1100.4 | 97.2 | 98.5 | 83.2 | 88.5 | 94.9 | 108.8 
Hides and skins 118.6 1114.9 | 91.0 | 65.6 | 73.4 | 41.4 | 44.7] 62.1] 95.8 
OFT Leather ‘ 97.1 | 95.5 | 85.0 | 74.2 | 79.7 5.6 | 73.4 | 88.4 | 107.4 
try Other le athe r produc ts 101.7 {101.7 Yo. 4 $4.6 | 86.7 | 77.9 j8.8 (102.0 | 106.1 
L\ | | | 
Textile products. ......-- 78.3 | 77.5 | 70.8 | 69.4 | 76.5 | O13 58.0 | 76.0 84.58 
Fal Clothing > 84.8 | 84.2 | 80.7 | 78.5 87.2 | 61.3 | 66.1 | 78.1 | 87.7 
Cotton goods. 8 Se : 94.0 | 91.3 77.1 82.4 SY, | 50. 0 yi, 2 72. 4 90. 3 
LK Knit goods............ 64.9 | 64.7 | 62.1 | 62.5 | 65.6 | 47.1 | 54.9 | 63.8 | 83.6 
er and rayon. 33.6 | 33.7 | 30.9 | 27.3 9.4 | 25.5 33.5 | 45.8 73.6 
ral Woolen and worsted goods 92.6 | 93.1 | 83.8 | 73.1 | 84.0 | 53.2 | 62.7 | 71.8 §2.0 
: Other textile products 66.5 | 65.9 | 67.2 | 67.7 | 78.5 | 66.7 | 69.5 | 77.0 86.9 
} } 
Fuel and lighting materials 76.2 | 76.8 | 76.2 | 73.0 | 71.4 | 62.9 | 67.9 | 68.3 79. 4 
Ant! | en 77.8 | 81.6 | 82.5 | 81.1 | 81.2 | 88.3 | 89.9 | 884 91.2 
4 Bituminous coal. --_- ; 97.5 | 97.4 | 99.4 | 96.3 | 91.1 | 79.3 | 83.5 | 86.0 85.9 
CU ‘yan 6 rar a 97.7 | 97.6 | 93.7 | 88.8 | 83.4 | 75.2 | 80.4 | 83.7 $4.2 
id Electricity.......... aia . (1) (1) | 84.4 | 88.3 | 88.5 (100.5 |104.4 | 95.9 95. 1 
10) ES eee S | (1) 80.7 | 84.4 | 88.6 | 89.4 | 96.6 | 97.5 | 94.6 94. 1 
} os Petroleum products__-- 58.6 | 59.1 | 56.0 | 49.8 | 48.7 | 33.1 | 39.8 | 41.8 63. 7 
fetals and metal products 96.0 | 91.7 | 86.6 | 85.7 | 87.1 | 77.2 | 80.8 | 86.4 96. 6 
nes Agricultural implements 93.1 | 93.1 | 94.2 | 93.6 | 85.2 | $3.1 | 85.0 | 94.3 95. 5 
Iron and steel_____-- 97.5 | 92.0 | 86.3 | 86.0 | 86.3 | 76.4 | 79.7 | 85.4 91.4 
Motor vehicles... ..--- : 93.0 | 93.0 | 94.0 | 93.6 | 97.8 | 90.9 | 95.3 | 94.0 | 102.8 
Nonferrous metals 101.1 | 89.4 | 69.9 | 67.1 | 66.3 | 47.9 | 50.5 | 69.3 YY. 6 
AM Plumbing and heating 77.6 | 77.4 | 73.8 | 67.2 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 64.4 | 86.6 | 94.1 
wo Building materials. _. J 95.9 | 93.3 | 85.3 | 84.9 | 86.4 | 70.3 | 73.2 | 82.5 93. 9 
- Brick and tile____- 91.8 | 91.0 | 88.9 | 90.2 | 88.5 | 74.9 | 79.3 | 85.0 92. 6 
| Cement........ sate 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 94.4 | 93.9 | 81.8 | 75.0 | 84.1 92.7 
tO ” aa 102.1 | 99.0 | 82.6 | 79.9 | 86.4 | 57.8 | 61.5 | 74.7] 91.2 
Paint and paint materials 83.9 | 83.4 | 79.2 | 79.4 | 79.7 | 68.4 | 75.4 | 81.4 94. 3 
’ Plumbing and heating 77.6 | 77.4 | 73.8 | 67.2 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 64.4 | 86.6 | 94.1 
Structural steel. 112.9 1104.7 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7 | 79.7 | 84.3 91.9 
07 Other building materials 98.9 | 95.0 | 88.5 | 90.1 | 89.9 | 78.4 | 80.6 | 87.6 96. 7 
f hemicals and drugs. an 87.5 | 87.8 | 79.3 | 81.5 | 75.7 | 71.2 | 75.3 | 82.9 | 91.4 
aN Chemicals......__- ast 95.3 | 95.6 | 85.9 | 88.1 | 79.0 | 79.3 | 80.9 | 86.4 96. 5 
Drugs and pharmaceutic: ils = _.| 83.0 | 83.0 | 73.0 | 73.0 | 71.9 | 54.8 | 59.7 | 64.8 68.9 
Fertilizer materials -_ - — 70.3 | 70.7 | 64.8 | 66.3 | 69.5 | 61.9 | 68.6 | 80.5 8S. 2 
li Mixed fertilizers. __- 71.7 | 71.7 | 68.3 | 72.8 | 72.6 | 60.1 | 73.2 | 88.7 94.3 
! | | 
et Housefurnishing goods 88.4 | 87.9 | 81.4 | 80.7 | 81.4 | 72.2 | 77.1 | 88.0] 93.5 
Furnishings._____- 91.7 | 91.2 | 84.9 | 84.1 | 83.2 | 72.9 | 75.4 | 84.5 92. 5 
nt Furniture..........- 85.0 | 84.5 | 77.9 | 77.3 | 79.8 | 71.8 | 79.1 | 91.9 94. 6 
nle- Miscellaneous... 79.5 | 77.3 | 68.3 | 69.2 | 69.3 58.9 | 64.7 | 72.0 | 380.9 
Automobile tires and tubes 55.0 | 53.1 | 45.0 | 46.6 | 44.6 | 41.3 | 39.2 | 46.9 53. 0 
Cattis $ied.......... Ps ; 135.0 |129.4 | 67.9 |102.2 | 79.6 | 47.3 | 52.4 | 82.1 | 103.8 
Paper and pulp_______- 90.2 | 87.5 | 80.3 | 80.6 | 82.7 | 72.2 | 76.8 | 82.6 | 87.7 
est Rubber, erude--__. : 50.9 | 44.3 | 32.9 | 23.5 | 22.8) 63] 7.2] 160) 31.6 
' Other miscellaneous _.| 84.8 | 84.2 | 80.6 | 80.1 | 83.2 | 72.6 84.5 | 89.6 | 99.2 
| ' ; | | 
re] Raw materials....._- 90.1 | 88.3 | 77.4 | 76.6 | 65.9 | 49.4 | 56.1 | 69.5 | 89.3 
als, ‘emimanufactured articles os 89.6 | 85.5 | 74.4 | 71.8 | 74.3 | 56.9 | 60.8 | 72.9 | 88.1 
' Finished weeemets..................-...-. 86.4 | 85.4 | 81.3 | 81.7 | 77.2 | 65.7 | 71.5 | 79.6 90.9 
ing All commodities other than farm products 86.3 | 85.0 | 80.2 | 79.5 | 76.2 | 63.8 | 69.3 | 77.2 | 89.2 
e \ll commodities other than farm pee ts and 
ed en ON spenepunecast 85.5 | $4.1 | 78.9 | 77.3 | 78.5 | 65.8 | 70.9 77.2 | 88.2 





Data not yet available. 
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Weakening prices for chemicals and fertilizer materials caused th, Th 
chemicals and drugs group index to decline 0.3 percent. A verag: Mf prou] 
prices of mixed fertilizers were fractionally higher. | Benisk 

The index for the housefurnishing goods group rose to 88.4 percey I modi 
of the 1926 average. Both furniture and furnishings shared in ¢}, All c 
advance. of fi 

Wholesale prices of crude rubber advanced 14.7 percent durin: «All 
March. Cattle feed increased 4.3 percent; automobiles tires and tubes FE pf ¢ 
3.7 percent; paper and pulp, 3.0 percent; and other miscellaneous coy. J “Ser 


modities including cooperage, caskets, matches, and cylinder oil ros [i the | 


0.8 percent. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities {9 abl 
March and February 1937 and for March of each of the past 7 yea 
are shown in table 3. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 









































ear 
InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by year 

from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 ¢ 

March 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 

Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 1928 
[1926= 100] “—% 

— —<— ) 7 | —- SL 30) 
" | Hides | Tex- | Fuel Metals) Build-| Chem- House- Mis 931 

Farm |, and tile | and and | ing icals fur- cel- 132 

Year and month prod- | Foods | leather la | metal | | << | aie | SO 
prod- | light- | mate-| and | -; | lane- 33 

ucts prod- ucts | ing prod- | ‘rials | drugs | 12% ous { 

ucts 4 ucts ‘ei BS | goods on 35 

— = — ee — - — 436 

Ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.| 1936 

REE: 99.4 | 96.7] 107.7] 95.6] 883) 96.3] 94.7] 96.8) 97.5] 91.0 | 

1928_.__. ----| 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4] 95.5) 843) 97.0] 94.1 | 95.6} 95.1] 85.4 

hab cngclbbendi 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1} 90.4) 83.0 | 100.5] 95.4) 94.2) 94.3) 82 

Ba acnibeencinnticded 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0) 80.3) 785 | 92.1] 89.9 | 80.1) 927) 77.7 — 

| | 

| 64.8] 74.6| 86.1] 66.3] 67.5) 84.5| 79.2 | 79.3 | 84.9) 69.8 

is. celevnsniainansd 48.2] 61.0] 72.9] 54.9] 70.3| 80.2| 71.4] 73.5| 751] 64.4 

SRE: 51.4 | 60.5] 80.9| 648) 66.3) 79.8) 77.0 | 72.6| 75.8| 62 

Si highs winqsitmadentieiel 65.3} 70.5] 86.6] 72.9) 73.3] 86.9] 86.2| 75.9] 81.5 | 69.7 

RR Mad! genital | 78.8 | 83.7] 89.6] 70.9| 73.5) 86.4] 85.3} 805| 806] 683 

SG teskccseseen cl | 80.9] 82.1] 95.4] 71.5| 762) 87.0| 86.7) 80.4] 81.7] 705° 5 ch 

| 

January._......-- | 78.2) 83.5] 97.1] 71.7] 75.1) 867] 85.7) 805) 814] 67.8 8 s 
February....--.-- | 79.5 | 83.2{ 96.1) 71.0) 76.1) 86.7} 85.5] 80.1] 81.5) 68.1 fa 
March...._......- 76.5 | 80.1) 949] 70.8] 76.2| 86.6) 85.3 | 79.3] 81.4] 68.3 

iti dodanie 76.9 | 80.2| 94.6] 70.2] 764) 86.6| 85.7| 78.5] 81.5| 68.1 m 
CS SSRIEEETe. 75.2] 78.0] 940] 69.8] 76.0] 86.3| 85.8| 77.7] 81.5 | 69.2 

June. 78.1] 79.9} 93.8] 69.7] 76.1] 86.2] 85.8| 78.0] 81.4] 69.7 Ww 
RO ere | 81.3] 81.4] 93.4] 70.5] 76.2] 86.9] 86.7] 79.4] 81.2] 710. § of 
Se 83.8 | 83.1 | 93.6| 70.9] 76.3] 87.1) 869] 79.8] 81.4] 71.5 
September........| 84.0 | 83.3] 94.6] 70.9| 76.1 | 86.8| 87.1] 81.7] 81.7] 71.3 ry 
October..........| 84.0] 826] 95.6| 71.6| 76.8] 86.9| 87.3| 82.2] 82.0] 71.¢ | 
November........| 85.1 | 83.9] 97.0] 73.5 | 76.8| 87.9] 87.7| 82.5| 82.3 | 73.4 9 
December. ------- | 88.5) 85.5) 99.7) 76.3) 76.5 | 89.6] 80.5 | 85.3) 832) 74: 

1937: | g 
January. _......- | 91.3 | 87.1} 101.7 | 77.5| 76.6] 90.9} 91.3] 87.7] 86.5] 762 8 
February_.__...-- | 91.4] 87.0} 102.7] 77.5] 768] 91.7| 93.3] 87.8] 87.9| 77. st v 
Mareh............| 94.1] 87.5 | 106.2] 783) 76.2| 96.0] 95.9) 87.5 | 88.4] 79. 

y 
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{he price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
yroups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
Fished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
jnodities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“A\]| commodities other than farm products and foods.” The list 
ef commodities included under the designations ‘‘“Raw materials”’, 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products’ was given in 
the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
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Table 5.Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 



























































[1926 = 100} 
AUTS - — ———— — —— $$ = ———— 
Sia | 
| | All | | All 
| | All | com- | | All | com 
| Semi-| com- | mod- Semi-| | com- | mod- 
Raw | man-| Fin- | ™204-| ities Raw | man-| Fin- | ™04-| ities 
ma- | ufae- | ished | tes | other ma- | ufac- | ished | tes | other 
Year and month other| than Year and month other | than 
| te- {tured} prod- than | farm te- | tured | prod- | than | farm 
ars | rials | arti- | ucts farm | prod- rials | arti- | ucts | farm | prod- 
7 | cles prod ‘nets cles | prod- oot 
' ucts | and | ucts | and 
foods | foods 
— — ———— | | | 
1928......--------|100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 || 1936—Continued. 
1927. .e-cccoceeue) 96.5 | 04.3 | 95.0 | 04.6 94.0 March........| 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 78.9 
1998... ccccccccccce] Gh | O4O.5 | SED | O08 92.9 PRES | 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 78.9 
1920.............-| 97.5 | 93.9 | 04.5 | 93.3 91.6 | 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 78.8 
ee 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 85. 2 } |” 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 78.8 
aes ee 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 a 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 79.5 
B 1932............--| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70. 2 August..._...| 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 79. 7 
1933.........-----| 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 || September-_-...| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 79. 6 
iM_...-..------| 68.6 | 72.8 | 782 | 76.9| 78.4 ||  October....-- 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 | 80.1 
_ eee FE 7a. 8 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 77.9 || November-. 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7 81.0 
Dh xassccidhsaiean 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7] 79.6 || December. -_-.| 85.6 | 82.3 | 83.8 | 83.1 | 82.2 
| 1937 
1936: | January......| 88.1 | 85.4 | 84.9 | 84.6 | 83. 4 
January ...__- 78.1/| 74.8 | 82.4! 80.9] 78.8 | February.....| 88.3 | 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.0| 84.1 
February.....| 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 | 79.0 | March........ 90.1 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 86.3 | 85.5 
} 











Weekly Fluctuations 


THe general level of wholesale commodity prices remained un- 
changed between the last week of February and the first week of 
March. During the following week, largely due to higher prices for 
farm products, foods, metals and metal products, and building 
materials, the all-commodity index advanced 1.3 percent. The up- 
ward movement slackened somewhat after midmonth and by the end 
of March prices moved irregularly. The cumulative advance in the 
composite index of 784 price series during the 4-week period February 
27 to March 27 amounted to 2.0 percent. The fluctuations in the 
several group classifications during the month are shown by the 
weekly index numbers in table 6. The percentage changes from 
week to week in the groups are given in table 7. 


Rh. 3 
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Table 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groy,, 


[1926 = 100) 


togel 
Mhe ¢ 
the ¢ 


Mar. | Mar Mar. | Mar. Feb. | Feb. | |} re 
97 ‘ cert 


Commodity groups | 27, 20, 13, | 6 


1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 _ 
pert 

All commodities.________ 87.8 | 87.6 | 87.2 | 86.1 | 86.1 | 86.0) & sinc 
Farm products. ____..____ : ; ; 94.7 | 94.4 | 93.6 | 91.6 | 91.4 | 91.4 num 
ES ae ; 87.5 | 87.9 | 87.3 | 86.3 | 86.7 | 86.9 | & com 
Hides and leather products 105.7 |105.0 |104.2 |103.4 (103.2 |103.6 {10 
Textile products. 2S : 78. 1 77.6 77.2 76.9 76.9 77.0 for | 
Fuel and lighting materials. : ----------| 76.9 | 76.8 | 77.2 | 77.7 | 77.8 | 77.8 
Metals and metal products. ___- = -| 96.0 | 96.0 | 95.8 | 92.2 | 92.0 | 91.1 | 9 thre 
Building materials____- ; ; 96.2 | 96.2 | 95.7 | 94.1 | 93.7 | 92.8 | 9 
Chemicals and drugs WA 87.0 | 87.3 | 87.3 | 87.1 | 87.5 | 87.7 | 83 | 
Housefurnishing goods______- a 90.3 | 89.8 | 89.8 | 89.6 | 89.4 | 89.4 | &7 Inde 
Miscellaneous. ._.______- 79.3 | 78.8 | 77.9 | 77.3 | 77.2 | 77.2 f° 
Raw materials..........__.__. 90.0 | 90.3 | 89.7 | 88.2 | 88.1 | 88.1 | 8S 
Semimanufactured articles. -__. : 90.0 | 90.3 | 89.7 | 86.6 | 86.5 | 85.6 | 84 
Finished products______.__- 86.8 | 86.4 | 86.1 | 85.4 | 85.4 | 85.3 | 84 
All commodities other than farm products 86.2 | 86.1 | 85.8 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 84.8 | &4 
All commodities other than farm products and foods | 85.8 | 85.6 | 85.4 2/8 


84.5 | 84.4 | 84. 


Table 7.— Weekly Changes (Percent) During March 1937, by Groups of 
Commodities 


Percentage change from 


Commodity groups Feb. 27 to Mar. 20to Mar. 13to Mar. 6 to | 


Mar. 27 Mar. 27 Mar. 20 Mar. 13 





All commodities +2.0 +0. 2 +0. 5 +] 
Farm products. __- : +3. 6 +.3 +. 9 +2. 2 14 
+.9 7 1.2 07 
Hides and leather products +2. 4 +.7 .8 s 198 
Textile products_- +1.6 +. 6 +.5 { x 
Fuel and lighting materials e 1.3 +] 5 6 ( 
Metals and metal products Js +4. 3 0 | +. 2 +3. 9 
Building materials_-_ __- : +2.7 0 +. 5 7 12 
Chemicals and drugs.- -- : .6 —.3 0 2 é‘ 
Housefurnishing zoods- 41.0 1. 6 0 2 
Miscellaneous. ........-.-- 2.7 6 +1.2 S 
Raw materials_...........-- +2.2 3 +. 7 1.7 
Semimanufactured articles +4. 0 is +. 7 3. 6 
Finished products .______- lt +.5 +.3 +, 8 
All commodities other than farm products +1 l 3 +1. 1 al 
All commodities other than farm products and foods & 2 +2. 7 +1. 1 + 
— _ — Vi 
AI 
: ‘ M 
7 , 
Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual ~ 
Commodities . 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of month) 
The December 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and 
information for the last 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures wi! 
be furnished upon request. 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 
N THE following table index numbers of wholesale prices of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department oi 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
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together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn. In 
rertain countries the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war 
period. Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, 
since, in addition to differences in the base periods and the kind and 
number of articles included, there are important differences in the 
composition of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown 
for the years 1926-36, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 
through March 1937. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


United Argen- \us- Bel- Bul- 


UT States tina tralia Austria gium garia Canada Chile China 
National 
Bureau Min- oi raat 
Bureau —_ of Federal| istry | General | Domin- | General is 
of Labor = aul) Census | Statis- jof Labor! Statis- stot Statis- |. 
puting agency Sta- | Of Feo | “and tical and tical | Bureau! ‘ticag, |Commis- 
tistics a Sta- Bureau | Social | Bureau | °% “ta- | Bureau g ae ai 
| a LISLICS W elfare tistics ‘ hang 1al 
search 
January- , 
1926 | 1926 1911 June — 1926 1926 1913 1926 
€ perio (100 (100) (1,000) 1914 . (100) (100) (100) (100) 
(100) | 
(100) | 
modities 784 105 92 | 47 ( a t — 5671 | (Paper et 
if 100. 0 100. 0 1, 832 | 123 | 744 100. 0 ) 100. 0 
a 95. 4 QS. 1 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 _ i eer 104. 4 
\O8 96.7 | Q&, 5 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96. 4 195. 5 | 101.7 
129 95.3 | 06. 4 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 104. 5 
130 86H. 4 92. 2 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166.9 114.8 
} 73.0 89. 0 1, 428 108 626 79. 1 72. 1 152. 2 126. 7 
132 ; 64.8 SY. 5 1, 411 112 532 |} 70. 3 66.7 | 230. 4 112, 4 
133 65.9 85. 6 1,409 | 108 501 61.8 67.1 | 346.0 103. 8 
134 74.9 9&8. 2 1,471 | 110 473 63. 6 71.6 | 343.6 | 97. 1 
5 80. 0 | 97.0 1, 469 | 110 537 65. 1 72. 1 $43.3 96. 4 
f 80.8 | 1, 543 | 109 588 | 67.5 74. 6 Fo meri 108. 5 
January 78.8 97.7 1, 459 110 472 | 64.5 71.4 346. 7 99. 4 
February 79. 5 96.8 1,451 | 109 466 64.3 71.9 340. 3 99.9 
March 79.4 97.1 1, 443 | 109 164 64. 2 72. 0 336. 7 96. 4 
April 80. 1 06. 6 1,444 109 531 | 66. 0 72. 5 334. 9 95.9 
May 80. 2 | 96. 5 1, 458 110 552 64. 7 72.3 339. 3 95. 0 
June 79.8 | 96. 1 1, 466 | 111 | 555 |} 64.3 71.4 339. 6 92. 1 
July 79. 4 | 95. 6 1, 479 | 112 | 553 64.2 | 71.4 342. 4 | 90. 5 
\ugust. _- 80. 5 95. 7 1,498 | 111 552 64. 0 71.7 343. 3 91.9 
September 80. 7 96.6 | 1,495 | 110 560 64. 4 72. 4 346. 2 91.1 
October. = 80.5 | 98. 5 1, 499 109 | 574 66. 6 73. 1 348. 7 | 94. 1 
November eal 80. 6 | 98.5 | 1,479 | 109 582 | 66.9 72.7 351.5 103. 2 
December 80.9 | 98.7 1, 460 | 109 579 | 66. 7 72.7 350. 1 103. 3 
1936 
January = 80. 6 | 98. 9 1,475 108 581 65.8 72.9 353. 7 104. 3 
February... _. 80. 6 | 97.9 1, 466 107 582 | 65. 2 72. 5 355, 2 105. 4 
March___. 79. 6 | 98. 2 1, 485 107 578 | 64. 7 72. 4 359. 5 106. 4 
April... 79.7 | 98. 0 1,515 | 108 | 74 66. 4 72.2 359. 8 107.3 
May..... 78. 6 | 97.8 1, 521 108 569 66.3 | 71.8 | 367.8 | 105. 8 
/une 79. 2 97.6 1, 523 109 570 66.0 | 72.3 | 374.4 106. 1 
. 80.5 | 98.8 | 1, 552 110 576 66. 6 74.4 382. 2 107. 2 
August.......-..- 81.6 | 100.5] 1,585; 109| 582 67.7 76.2 | 389.8 107. 4 
September. 81.6 | 100.3] 1,573 | 110 | 594 68.8 76. 4 107. 0 
October___- 81.5 | 99.9 1, 591 111 602 70. 4 77.1 109. 7 
November. B® ieneocs 1, 620 111 | 615 71.2 77.2 113. 0 
Vecember__. | ae 1,611 111 637 71.5 79. 7 118.8 
1937 | 
| | 
January - a , ft Sa 112 658 | 81.3 121.6 
February .____. S| ae 112 | are 122.9 
March._____.. 87.8 112 . 123. 0 


! Revised for commodities since January 1934. 2 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries_ 
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‘Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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Child Labor 


Child labor facts, 1937. New York, National Child Labor Committe: 
Fourth Avenue, [1936]. 31 pp., charts, illus. (Publication No. 369 
Deals with extent of child labor, child-labor legislation, fields of child labo: 
industrial accidents to minors, with references to pertinent literature. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


The Civilian Conservation Corps: Some aspects of its social program for unen 
youth. By Henry Coe Lanpher. (In Social Service Review, C 
December 1936, pp. 623-636.) 


This new America—the spirit of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Kedite 
A. C. Oliver, Jr., and Harold M. Dudley. New York, Longmans, Gre 
Co., 1937. 188 pp. 

A collection of letters from C. C. C. enrollees and other documents rev: 
the character-building forces and accomplishments of the organization. Stat 
tical data on the conservation work done by the campers, expenditures, et: 
also included in the volume. 

Coal Industry 


Major economic tendencies in the bituminous-coal industry. By Theodore A. \ 
stra and Wilbert G. Fritz. (In Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cam! 
Mass., November 1936, pp. 106-130.) 

Points to overcapacity as an underlying cause of the coal industry’s ills, a 
the place of mechanization in promoting the interest of the operators, tempora’ 
at least, at the expense of the miners. Special consideration is given to 
problems. 


Productivity in the Belgian coal-mining industry. By Margaret H. Schoenf 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 18 pp. (Serial N 
506, reprint from March 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Consumer Problems 


The economics of consumplion. By Charles 8S. Wyand. New York, Macn 
Co., 1937. 565 pp. 

An attempt to promote efficiency in the exercise of the consumer funct 
The consumer, in a price economy, is defined as “any person whose productivit 
as measured by his current income, is less than current expenditures for the 
faction of his personal wants.”’ As thus defined, the consumer group includ 
is estimated, about three-fifths of the population. It is held that under thi 
isting centralized control of income and other prevailing conditions, consumers & 
defined by the author should shift much of their effort from production 1 
more effective use of their existing wealth and income. There are discussi: 
consumer choice, levels of living, standards of living, norms of living, and 
sumer goals. The author proposes a Department of the Consumer in the I‘ 
Government. 


Technology and the American consumer: A brief discussion of the relation of ma 
ery to consumer purchasing power as reflected in wages of factory worke) 
prices of manufactured goods. Chicago, Machinery and Allied Pro 
Institute, 221 North La Salle Street, 1937. 26 pp., charts. 
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Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperatives. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen and others. New York, 
W. Wilson Co., 1936. 297 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 11, No. 2.) 


Intended for debating purposes, this book contains arguments for and against 
‘he proposition “‘that the extension of consumers’ cooperatives would contribute 
+o the publie welfare’, drawn from current literature on and studies of the coop- 
erative movement, 


Cooperatives. By Ryllis Alexander Goslin. New York, Foreign Policy Assvcia 
‘tion, Inec., 8 West 40th Street, 1937. 46 pp., charts. (Headline Books, 
No. 8.) 

\ general, summary account, in popular style, of consumers’ cooperation—ty pes, 
accomplishments, etc., in various countries. Contains many pictorial charts. 


Periodicals tssued by farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations. By Chastina 
Gardner. Washington, U. 8S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
Division, March 1937. 17pp.,mimeographed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 5- 
revised.) 

Statystyka spétdzielni zwiqzkowych, 1928-1933. Warsaw, Gl6wny Urzad Sta- 
tvstyezny, 1936. 91 pp. 

Report of Polish National Council of Cooperatives, covering various types of 

societies affiliated with the central auditing unions, for the years 1928 to 1933. 

In Polish, with résumé and table of contents in French. 


Cost of Living 


Consumer use of selected goods and services, by income classes. By Ada Lillian 
Bush. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
1937. 155 pp. (Market Research Series, No. 5—10.) 

The localities covered are Portland, Oreg.; Casper, Wyo.; Oklahoma City, 

Okla.; Paducah, Ky.; Frederick, Md.; Des Moines, lowa; Lansing, Mich.; Erie, 

Pa.: Burlington, Vt. 


\Vethods of measuring variations in family expenditures. By Faith M. Williams. 
In Journal of American Statistical Association, Washington, D. C., March 
1937, pp. 40-49; also reprinted.) 


Quantity and cost budgets for (1) family of an executive, (2) family of a clerk, (3) 
family of a wage earner, (4) dependent families or children; prices for San 
Francisco, October 19386. Berkeley, University of California, Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economies, 1937. 80 pp., mimeographed. 


Economic and Social Problems 


(retting and earning—a study of inequality. By Raymond T. Bye and Ralph H. 
Blodgett. New York, I. 8S. Crofts & Co., 1937. 274 pp. 
An effort to help in solving “‘the age-long problem of inequality.’’ The most 
important innovation proposed is the gradual abolition of land rents. One 
chapter discusses wages. 


Labor’s search for more. By Malcolm Keir. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1937. 
527 pp. 

Presented by the author as “the recent record of the struggles of ordinary 
persons to improve their lot’’, this study reviews the outstanding events in the 
economic history of the 20th century in the United States. The review includes 
brief accounts of the labor, radical, and farmer movements during that period, 
and of the principal strikes; anti-union activities of organized employers; and the 
elects of labor legislation, court decisions, collective bargaining, and political 
action, on the struggle for ‘“‘more.’’ Selected references include most of the 
standard works in this field. 

Work less or earn more? New York, You and Industry Library, 11 West 42d 


Street, 1936. 18 pp., charts. (You and Industry Series, Booklet No. 7.) 


The American standard of living. New York, You and Industry Library, 11 West 
42d Street, 1936. 22 pp., charts. (You and Industry Series, Booklet No. 4.) 
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Personality in the depression: A study in the measurement of attitudes. By V\way, 
A. Rundquist and Raymond F. Sletto. Minneapolis, University of \iny,. 
sota Press, 1936. 398 pp., charts. (University of Minnesota, Institvte , 
Child Welfare, Monograph Series No. XII.) . 

Attempts to ascertain the effects of unemployment upon personality and {ami 
relationships. Employed and unemployed groups were compared as to their dis. 
content with the economic order, their general adjustment to conditions, the; 
morale, their family attitudes, etc. 


Big business, its growth and its place. Edited by Alfred L. Bernheim and other 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., Corporation Survey Committe 
330 West 42d Street, 1937. 102 pp., charts. 

The authors conclude that more than half of the country’s corporate assets 
are held by only po of 1 percent of the corporations, but that more than two-fifths 
of the country’s total economic activity as measured by income produced \ 
unincorporated. They state, however, that the sphere of influence of corporatioy 
goes indirectly beyond incorporated companies, because of concentration and 
control by interlocking directorates, investment trusts, trade associations, ete 
Size as measured by volume of employment is described in terms of the extent oj 
concentration of employment in large establishments in the principal industrie: 


A simple theory of capital, wages and profit or loss: A new and social approach | 
the problem of economic distribution. By Elizabeth C. van Dorp. London, P 
S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 260 pp. 


Explorations in economics—notes and essays contributed in honor of F. W. Taus: 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. 539 pp., charts. 

Part II, under the head “‘Wages and Capital’”’, contains essays on various aspects 

of labor problems and labor economics. 


A selected bibliography of the literature on economic fluctuations, 1930-36. By R. A 
Gordon. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1937. 32 » 
(Review of Economic Statistics, Vol. 19, No. 1, Part 2.) 


England since the industrial revolution, 1815-1935. By J. Hampden Jackso: 
London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936. 312 pp., maps, diagrams. 

A text book which emphasizes the economic aspect of English history from 
the battle of Waterloo to the present. One chapter dealing with the working-class 
movement outlines the cooperative, trade union, and socialist movements in tl) 
period 1880 to 1913. The earlier humanitarian and chartist movements, and t 
first trade unions, are discussed briefly in other chapters. 


Surplus labor and the social wage in Great Britain. By Witt Bowden. (In Amer 
can Economic Review, Evanston, Ill., March 1937, pp. 31-44.) 

A study of the economic basis of the social wage, which is defined as incom 
indirectly obtained by workers from public services, municipal investment, ani 
cooperation. 

Education and Guidance 


The California guidance conference. By George A. Rice. (In Occupations, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, 551 Fifth Avenue, Mare! 
1937, pp. 493-507.) 

The three principal subjects of discussion at this meeting were programs o/ 
guidance in local, State, and Federal agencies, in industries, and in schools; 
significant research in the field of guidance; and occupational trends. 


Vocational service for juniors: Three-year report, 1984-1935-1936. New York, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 122 East 25th Street, 1937. 16 pp. 
The activities of this philanthropic organization include junior placement, ® 
junior consultation service, psychological testing and research, and an em)p|o)- 
ment and training information service. 


Vocational guidance throughout the world—a comparative survey. By Franklin J 
Keller and Morris 8. Viteles. New York, W. W. Norton & Co.; Inc., 1937 

575 pp., charts, illus. | 

An account of what is being done in various countries to aid people in thei! 
quest for occupations which will enable them to fit into the present comple\ 
machine world, and how vocational guidance and applied psychology are being 
used in this connection. Descriptions of procedures and achievements 4! 
presented against a background of shifting national ambitions and attainments 
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{| Borstal experiment in vocational guidance. By Alec Rodger. London, Indus- 
~ trial Health Research Board, 1937. 41 pp., diagrams. (Report No. 78.) 
Notwithstanding the fact that the tests used in this experiment with a group of 
delinquent boys gave good results, the author holds that tests cannot be con- 
sidered as supplying a whole and adequate basis for vocational guidance. 


Annual directory and program of agricultural education [in Illinois], 1936-1937. 
Springfield, Illinois Board for Vocational Education, 1936. 50 pp., illus. 
Bulletin No. 66.) 

According to a general survey of Lllinois high schools, between 700 and 800 of 

them have a heavy percentage of farm boys among the students. In 1936-37 

two hundred and eighty-eight of these schools offered courses in vocational 

agriculture. 












Books, pamphlets, and other materials recommended for teachers of workers’ education. 
Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Office of Specialist in 
7 ; . . an . 4 
Workers’ Education, June 1936. 58 pp., mimeographed. (Revised ed.) 


Employment and Unemployment 


The realities of unemployment. By Harry L. Hopkins. Washington, U. 8. Works 
Progress Administration, [1937?]. 18 pp., charts. 

Discusses the need of an unemployment census, the outlook as to unemployment 
in the future, causes of continuing unemployment, what the Government can do, 
Government maintenance of labor reserve, relation of Works Progress Adminis- 
ration to the unemployed including the unemployable, need for continuing work 
relief, and cooperation of Government and business. 


Industrial classification of unemployed and gainfully employed workers [in Michigan]. 
Lansing, State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, 1936. 26 pp., charts. 
(Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment, Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics [preliminary], lst Series, No. 3.) 

Data on unemployment in selected industries in 1935, taken from this report, 
are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Arbejdslésheden 1 aarene, 1931-35. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1937. 
149 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.rekke, 100.bind, 2.hzfte.) 
A report on unemployment in Denmark, the statistics being presented by 
industry and occupation. ' 


Employment trends in Lucas County, Ohio, 1925-1934. Toledo, Ohio, University 


of Toledo, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 8 .pp., mimeographed. 
(Bulletin No. 2.) 


Building Industries National Council yearbook for 1936. London, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W. C. 2, 1936. 116 pp. 

Statistics of employment in building construction and allied industries in 

Great Britain, 1932-35, taken from this yearbook, are presented in this issue of 

the Monthly Labor Review. 


Employment Offices 


Growth and work of State employment services, 1933 to December 1936. By G. L* 
Webber. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 7 pp: 
(Serial No. R. 512, reprint from February 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual convention of the International Association 
of Public Employment Services, United States and Canada, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, May 27-29, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 
1936. 124 pp. (Bulletin No. 8.) 


Farm Tenancy 


Farm tenancy. Hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, House of Repre- 

sentatives, 75th Congress, 1st session, on H. R. 8, a bill to establish the 
Farmers’ Home Corporation and to encourage and promote the ownership 
of farm homes and to make the possession of such homes more secure * * *, 
January and February 1937 (also testimony given in 74th Congress, April 
16, 1935). Washington, 1937. 362 pp. (Serial A.) 


Report of the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy—findings and recommenda- 
tions. Washington, [National Resources Committee?], 1937. Various pag- 
ing; mimeographed. 

' Reviewed in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Housing 


Current developments in housing. Edited by David T. Rowlands and ‘| 
Woodbury. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and 4,, 
Science, 1937. 285 pp., charts. (The Annals, Vol. 190, March 19 

A collection of articles on different phases of the housing question. 


Government opportunities and responsibilities in a national home building 
New York, Committee for Economic and Social Progress, 730 Fifth 
1937. 40 pp. 

In this report the Committee for Economic and Social Progress points «y+ 4) 
deterrents to a successful home-building program, for which it considers | 
finance, labor, and the Government are responsible, and makes suggestio 
coordinated housing program on the part of the Government. The co 
also states that housing should be furnished for the most needy rather | 
the middle group. 


Tilt tes 


Homes for workers. Washington, Federal Emergency Administration of P| 
Works, Housing Division, 1937. 87 pp., illus.; bibliography. «By 
No. 3.) 

Simplified discussion of housing needs and the part that workers can 
obtaining better dwellings. 


Housing management—principles and practices. By Beatrice Greenfield k 
and Abraham Goldfeld. New York, Covici Friede, 1937. 414 pp. 

This study of housing management is divided into four parts, dealing 
tively with administration, building maintenance, community activities, and t)y 
actual practice followed in nine housing projects. The volume includes «) 
tensive bibliography of general references on housing and slum clearance 


Methods of housing finance in the United States and abroad. Compiled by \ 
Turrell. Washington, U. S. Central Housing Committee, August 1, 193) 
5 pp., mimeographed. (Selected References on Housing, No. 1.) 


State housing legislation at the end of 1936. By Margaret H. Schoenfeld. \\ 


ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 517 


reprint from February 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The failure of housing regulation. New York, New York City Housing | 
thority, 10 East 40th Street, 1936. 19 pp., illus. 
Traces legislation in New York City designed to regulate housing, and 
ments on the existing housing problems. 


Working-class housing on the continent and the application of continental 
the housing problem in the county of London. London, County © 
Housing and Public Health Committee, 1936. 30 pp., plans, illus. 


Rent rebates. By Geoffrey Wilson. London, New Fabian Research Burea 
Great James St., W. C. 1, 1936. 51 pp. (Publication 28.) 
An exposition of the theory of rent rebates and the method of applicatio 
different parts of England. 


Rural housing. London, Central Housing Advisory Committee, 1936. 19 p) 
illus. 

Shows the progress made in improving rural housing in England, and ou! 
publicity arrangements designed to interest owners in taking advantage 0! 
facilities provided by special legislation. 

Housing and town planning in Iceland. By Gudmundur Hannesson. (In In! 
national Federation for Housing and Town Planning Bulletin No. 37, Lon« 
W. C. 1, March 1937, pp. 5-27; charts, illus.) 
Statistics of the number of houses are shown, by kind of construction and loc: 


tion. Attention is also given to cost of building and rents, and provisions for Stat: 
assistance in building and in town planning. Résumés in French and German ar 


provided. 


Ruch budowlany w miastach, 1932-1934. Warsaw, Poland, Gléwny (|: 
Statystyezny, 1936. 43 pp. . 
A report on dwelling construction in the cities of Poland. Printed in Polls! 
with résumé in French and French translations of the table of contents and tab! 
heads. 


ow 
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Immigration 




































‘liens and alien-baiters. By Louis Adamic. (In Harpers’ Magazine, New York, 
November 1936, pp. 1-16.) 
In this article the author reviews certain attitudes, which he considers dangerous 
to the country, toward aliens within our borders. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Twente th annual report of the United States Em ployees’ Compensation Com MtUSsron, 
July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. Washington, 1936. 77 pp. 

Contains information and statistics on operations under the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act, the United States Longshoremen’s Act, the 
District of Columbia Compensation Act, and the Federal act of February 15, 
1934, as applied to the Civil Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, relief employees, and the Florida hurricane victims. During 1935 the 
Commission received reports of 33,139 new injuries, excluding those within the 
scope of the act of February 15, 1934. This was 3 percent below the all-time 
high record of 1934. 


Fiftieth annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, November 1, 1936. 
Washington, 1936. 170 pp. 

Surveys the year’s activities of the Commission and its various bureaus, includ- 
ug the new Bureau of Motor Carriers. The number of persons killed on steam 
railways in connection with the operation of trains increased from 4,652 in 1934 
to 4,889 in 1935 and the number injured increased from 16,446 to 16,591. The 
accident death rate for passengers on trains was 0.97 per billion passenger-miles 
n 1935 compared with 1.49 in 1934. Casualties to trespassers and persons at 
grade crossings in 1935 accounted for 89.4 percent of the total accident fatalities 
reported. 


Fourteenth report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, for the biennium Decem- 
ber 1, 1984, to November 30, 1936. Denver, 1936. 117 pp., charts, folders. 

Reviews the work of the Industrial Commission in connection with workmen’s 
compensation, industrial relations, factory and boiler inspection, wage claims, 
minimum wage, unemployment compensation, and employment service. The 
uumber of accidents reported increased from 25,127 in 1935 to 29,647 in 1936, and 
the compensation and medical benefits increased from $716,591.18 to $787,016.58 

the same period. The report includes 82 State Supreme Court decisions 
affecting labor which were handed down since the last biennial report was 
published. 


Thirteenth report of Connecticut Board of Compensation Commissioners, covering 
period November 1, 1934, to November 1, 1936. Hartford, 1936. 16 pp. (Pub- 
lie Document No. 58.) 

During the 2-year period covered by this report, 38,348 accidents were 
reported for a coverage of 508,000 to 513,000 employees, and awards totaling 
$5,719,541.97 were paid. There were 184 compensable deaths, as compared with 
153 during the preceding 2-year period. The report discusses certain medical 
problems and the matter of occupational diseases, and recommends some changes 
in the State compensation law. 


Annual report of the Commission of Labor and Industry (Workmen’s Compensation 
Department) of the State of Kansas, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 
Topeka, 1936. 45 pp., charts. 

A total of 7,597 accidents were reported for the fiscal year 1936 as compared 
with 6,423 for 1935. The compensation paid on cases closed amounted to $539,- 

316.79 in the fiscal year 1936, and $514,396.45 during the previous year. 


Seventh biennial bulletin of Minnesota Compensation Insurance Board, covering 
period ending December 31, 1936. St. Paul, 1937. 24 pp. 

Summarizes the activities of the Board in the control and supervision of rate 
aking and the procedure for the underwriting of workmen’s-compensation 
insurance. Rate reductions were made possible in 1935 and 1936 due to improved 
economie and industrial conditions. 


39204—-37———-18 
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Ninth annual report of the Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commiss'oy. 9 Gover! 
the statistical year of 1935 and operating year of 1986. Jefferson Cit,. jo d 

18 pp. t! 
The year 1935 brought 58,129 reports of accidents, an increase of 5,7:32 o,,, 0! 
the previous year. Of this total, 43,484 were noncompensable cases, 14,130) ep), ti 


pensable, and 515 not under the law. Total compensation and medica] , Vetho 
amounted to $2,217,486, an increase of $240,811 over 1934. The report oj, 
data on costs, by type of disability and by sex, for accident and occu; 


disease cases in 1935; on revised costs, by type of disability, for all sccides, P 
reported for the years 1927 to 1934; and a summary of the total compens 
and medical aid paid during the period 1927 to 1935. The | 
Tyéssd sattuneet tapaturmat vuonna 1933. Helsinki, Sosialiministerii, 9 ; 
61 pp. R, 
Annual report on industrial accidents in Finland during 1933, covering ai. Vol 
tribution by industriesfof the number of insured workers, including govern: fe ee"! 
employees; total pay roll, insurance premiums, compensation paymenis, , ie Pp) 
number of accidents by extent of disability, duration of disability, age af work. Marit 
nature of injury, and cause of injury. Printed in Finnish and Swedish, y; ( 
general remarks, nomenclature, and table of contents in French. 


Industrial Homework 


Lavoro a domicilio e assicurazioni socialiin Germania. By Lutz Richter [U: 


° ° ° . ‘(oe as . - > ‘ : De m¢ 
of Leipzig]. (In Le Assicurazioni Sociali, Istituto Nazionale Fascists ( 
Previdenza Sociale, Rome, Italy, November December 1936, pp. 735-745 Ex 

Deals with home work and social insurance for home workers in German jegisl 
the present regime. The article has also been reprinted in the German lang Rea 
° ° legisl 
Industrial Hygiene in th 
Seventh annual yearbook, American Public Health Association, 1936-198 
York, American Public Health Association, 50 W. 50th Street, 1937 
pp. (Supplement to American Journal of Public Health, March 1937 Indu 
Committee reports are included on subjects such as food and nutritio: 
pensation for occupational diseases, and air-analysis procedures. 
Condensed list of sources of information on air conditioning. Washington, \. 8. EB peng 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Electrical Division, Febr 
1937. 25 pp. \ 
Report on the prevention of blindness, by standing committee on prevention of blini- pol 
ness of Union of Counties Associations for the Blind. London, 66 Victor 1orm 
Street, S. W. 1, 1936. 150 pp., diagrams, folder. Une 
Discusses the causes of blindness and their relative prevalence. <A chapt Or 
occupational blindness lists the processes mainly responsible for eye accidents Prot 
and suggests preventive measures. 
Fatigue and boredom in repetitive work. By S. Wyatt and J. N. Langdo: , 
don, Industrial Health Research Board, 1937. 77 pp., diagrams.  (Repor' M 
N 77 Uni 
No. 77. ay 
Measurement of the responses of female operatives on simple repetitive work. pe 
The authors conclude that the more intelligent the worker and the more supe! (hy, 
she feels to her job the greater the element of boredom. The results of efforts | 
provide diversion, as for example the introduction of music, are also meas 
. ° Old 
Industrial Relations 
Collective bargaining in the soft-coal industry. By Buel W. Patch. Washingto! x. 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1937. 17 py oa 
(Vol. 1, 1937, No. 10.) 
Collective agreements in the petroleum industry. Washington, U. S. Burea Rep 
Labor Statistics, 1937. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 521, reprint from Fe! I 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Continuous discharge book, American seamen. Hearing, January 12, 1937, belor 
the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 75th Congress, !st s¢* 
sion, on presentation of demands of striking “rank and file’? seamen re\ati' 
to continuous discharge book. Washington, 1937. 57 pp. 
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Governmental protection of labor’s right to organize. Summary of evidence intro- 
duced at a hearing before the National Labor Relations Board bearing upon 
the factual basis of the National Labor Relations Act and the reasonableness 
of the regulations embodied therein. Washington, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 1936. 174 pp. (Bulletin No. 1.) 


Methods used in strike statistics. By Florence Peterson. (In Journal of American 
Statistical Association, Washington, D. C., March 1937, pp. 90-96; also re- 
printed.) 

International Labor Relations 


The International Labor Organization faces the problem of economic planning. 
(Annals of Collective Economy, Geneva, Switzerland, 8 Rue Saint-Victor, 
October-December 1936, pp. 307-402.) 

Contains the final statements of Albert Thomas, the first director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, relating to economic planning, and a recent analysis of 
the problems of planning by the present director. 


Maritime labor treaties of 1936. By Carter Goodrich. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1937. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 516, reprint from February 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor Legislation 


Democracy and the Supreme Court. By Robert K. Carr. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 142 pp. 

Examines the functions of the Supreme Court in special reference to such 
legislation as that relative to minimum wage, hours of labor, child labor, etc. 
teaches the conclusion that ‘‘we should place the final power to determine the 
legislative policies of our American Government in the highest democratic tribunal] 
in the land, Congress, itself.”’ 


Labor Organizations and Congresses 


y 


Industrial unionism and the A. F. of L. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, 
Editorial “Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1936. 17 pp. 
Vol. 2, 1936, No. 17.) 


report on trade union organization. London, General Federation of Trade Unions, 
1937. 16 pp. 
\ discussion of trade-union philosophy and objectives, with particular emphasis 
pon the effects on trade-union development of governmental “control of functions 
formerly undertaken by trade unions,’”’ such as unemployment and sick benefits. 
One section of the report gives brief sketches of the inception and date of founding 
of several of the oldest existing British unions. 


Protokoll férda vid Landsorganisationens i Sverige, elfte ordinarie kongress i Stock- 
holm den 27 september—4 oktober 1936. Stockholm, Landsorganisationen i 
Sverige, 1936. xvi, 613 pp. 

Minutes and procedings of the congress of the Swedish Federation of Labor 
Unions held in Stockholm September 27 to October 4, 1936. Of the 384 delegates 
to the congress, 250 represented 41 national unions with a total membership of 
719,044—612,693 men and 106,351 women. 


Old-Age Care and Insurance 


Old age security in the Social Security Act. By Edwin E. Witte. (In Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, February 1937, pp. 1-44.) 
Answers by the executive director of the former Committee on Economic 
Security, to many of the criticisms of the provision made for the dependent aged 
under the Federal Social Security Act. 


Report of Delaware Old Age Welfare Commission for the year 1936. Wilmington, 
1937. 8 pp. 


Report on old-age pensions paid in Delaware in 1936. 
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Thirty-first annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement o 
ing. New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1936. 193 pp., charts. 
The teachers’ pension system originally created under an endowment 
Carnegie Foundation in 1905, was organized on a stock-company basis 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association in 1918, and the original 
provide free pensions to college teachers was changed to a life-insura) 
annuity plan. The above report states that the association is now payi 
rently over $500,000 annually in retirement benefits, and has already pa 
$1,400,000 in benefits under life-insurance policies. Besides a short hi 
the development of the association, the report contains statistics of operat 
benefits paid since the inception of the system. 
The passage of the British old-age pension act of 1908. By Benjamin Sac} 


Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Norman, Okla., March 19% 
331-341.) 


Summarizes the arguments for and against the various provisions of the brit 


old-age pension act—arguments familiar to Americans in connection with 
sion of the Federal Social Security Act. 


Suggested standards for homes for the aged. New York, Welfare Cou 
New York City, 44 East 23d Street, 1937. 18 pp., mimeographed 
edition, revised.) 

Personnel Management 


Personnel policies and working conditions in the manufacture of cigarelt 
tobacco. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 22 
(Serial No. R. 514, reprint from February 1937 Monthly Labor Review 

Personnel practices governing factory and office administration. New \ 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1937 
pp. (Study No. 233.) 


Handbook of company practices concerning hours of work and attenda: 


employment and pay-roll procedures; absences from work; plant privileg 
wage earners; office rules and regulations; discharge and resignation. 

Less than 25 percent of the establishments reported having fixed a definit: 
mum hiring sge. Wherever restrictions of this kind exist the maxim 
ordinarily lower for women than for men. 


Compensating industrial effort: A scientific study of work and wages. By Z. ( 
Dickinson. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1937. 479 pp., charts. 
A study of the incentives for work and of modes of stimulating, measuring 
rewarding individual productivity. The book is written primarily fro: 
point of view of labor management. 


A list of references on the civil service and personnel administration in the | 
States—Federal, State, and local. Compiled by Ann Duncan Brown. Was 
ington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 1936. 9! 
mimeographed. 


Prison Labor 


Federal-State regulation of Commerce: The significance of the prison-made go 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court. Washington, American Retail Federat 
1627 K Street NW., 1937. 7 pp., mimeographed. 

Gives the main points of the decision and the background of the cas 


considers the possible effects of the precedent set by the enactment of legisiat 








prohibiting the shipment of prison-made goods into States having laws agai! 


sale and possession of such goods. 


The future of prison industry. By Bryant Putney. Washington, dito: 


Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1937. 14 pp. (Vo! 


1937, No. 4.) 


A discussion of the extent of productive work in prisons and the probable effect 


of efforts to restrict markets for goods manufactured by prison labor. 


The prison labor problem in Texas. Washington, U.S. Prison Industries Reor: 


ization Administration, 1937. 115 pp., mimeographed. 


Describes the existing prison set-up in Texas and the changes needed. It shows 
the kinds of work being done by prisoners and the amount of each type of emp! 


ment furnished. An appendix lists the estimated amounts of materials now 
bought for State use, as a guide to the future work possibilities for priso! 
While all inmates of prisons were being employed at the time of the study, 


if the industries were to be reorganized. 


T js 
stated they were not working to full capacity and more jobs could be undertake! 
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Productivity and Technological Changes 


siatisiical problems confronted in the analysis of the relationship between production, 
productivity, and employment. By David Weintraub. Philadelphia, U. 8. 
Works Progress Administration, National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, 12 8. 12th 
Street, 1937. 20 pp., charts. 


Unemployment and increasing productivity. By David Weintraub and Harold L. 
Posner. Philadelphia, U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Re- 
search Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes in 
Industrial ‘Techniques, 12 8. 12th Street, 1937. 75 pp., charts. 

Includes estimates of changes in national income, in the available supply of 
labor, in the amount of labor employed, and in the productivity of labor from 
1920 to 1935. ‘There is also an estimate of changes in the proportion of workers 
» the service industries. 


Ven and machines. New York, You and Industry Library, 11 West 42d Street, 


1936. 20 pp., charts. (You and Industry Series, Booklet No. 2.) 
{ popular treatment of the effects upon employment, occupations, wages, and 
prices, of the introduction and development of labor-saving machines. 
Recreation 


Second annual report of the Rhode Island State Planning Board, for the year 1936, 
containing a report on recreation in Rhode Island. Providence, 1937. 51 
pp., Maps. 

\ few pages of the publication are devoted to the activities of the State Planning 

Board and the remainder to the report on recreation areas and facilities of the 

State. 


Rapport fait au nom de la commission des finances chargée d’examiner le projet de loi 

portant fixation du budget général de Vexercice 1937 (education physique—sports 

et loisirs). By Georges Barthélemy. Paris, Chambre des Députés, 1936. 
136 pp. 

Reviews what is being done and what is needed in France in the field of physical 

education, sports, and leisure. Summaries of activities in other countries are also 


neluded. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Survey of cases certified for Works Program employment in 18 cities. By Susan M. 
Shepherd and Gertrude Bancroft. Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, 1987. 46 pp. (Research Bulletin, 
Series IV, No. 2.) 

Gives data on number of cases certified as eligible for Works Program employ- 
ment, on April 15, 1936, their employment and relief status, their past employ- 
ment experience on the Works Program, and the degree of utilization in such 
employment of skills belonging to the workers’ usual occupations. Information 
is also included relative to the number of families that are represented in private 
employment and the total March 1936 incomes of certified cases, by size of house- 
holds. 


Workers on relief in the United States in March 1935: A census of usual occupations. 
Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Re- 
search, 1937. 133 pp. 

This enumeration covered persons from 16 to 64 years of age, inclusive, em- 
ployed or looking for work, who were members of households to which relief was 
awarded under the general relief program jointly undertaken by the States and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


They shall not want. By Maxine Davis. New York, Macmillan Co., 1937. 418 pp. 
Reviews the growth of the unemployment-relief system in the United States 
since 1932, and describes the systems in Chicago, in England, and in Sweden. 
Reaches the conclusion that we should have no more “‘social work’’ but an inte- 
grated system of dealing with unemployment (insurance, relief works, heavy public 
works, and a dole), ‘‘with employment exchanges as the core of the whole plan’’ — 
all of this to be set up under civil service. 
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Welfare activities of Federal, State, and local governments in California, 185 

By Frances Cahn and Valeska Bary. Berkeley, University of Ca 

Bureau of Public Administration, 1936. xxiv, 422 pp. 

| This history of welfare activities in California traces the development of . 
phases of public-welfare work in that State and shows the changes which r 
in the assumption by governmental agencies of responsibility for welfar: 
Separate chapters deal, respectively, with dependent and neglected c! 
handicapped children; dependent and handicapped adults; the unem; 
workers in industry; and specialized groups (veterans, Indians, and immigra:; 


Financial statement of the Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, Ap 
December 31, 1936. Denver, 1937. 16 pp. 
Relief, old-age assistance, and aid to dependent children and to the |} 
Colorado in 1936 are among the matters covered. 


Report of the Connecticut Department of Public Welfare, 1935, and the Public \\¢). 
fare Council, 1936. Hartford, 1936. 198 pp. (Public Document No. 2s 
Contains reports on provision for the deaf, aged, and poor. The sectivo: 
care of the aged includes a description of each of the private homes for aged in ¢| 
State, also general data on public almshouses. 


















Public assistance in Utah: Statistics for December 1936 and a summary for t/ 
Salt Lake City, State Department of Public Welfare, 1937. 29 pp., map. 
charts; mimeographed. 
Includes data on assistance to the aged and to the blind. 


Social work year book, 1937: A description of organized activities in social w 
related fields. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 709 pp. 

The topical articles published in Part I, with two exceptions, are restricted | 
the treatment of social work and allied activities in the United States. The refe; 
ences following the various articles constitute as a whole an extensive and | 
date social-work bibliography. Part Il is a directory of National and Stat 
agencies in the fields covered by this volume. 


Social Security (General) 





Financing the Social Security Act. By Eleanor L. Dulles. Washington, U. 8. Socia 
Security Board, Bureau‘of Research and Statistics, 1937. 116 pp., charts 
Some statistics of expenditures under the Social Security Act in 1936, tak: 
from this publication, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
















The leading ideas of social insurance. By Konstanty Krzeczkowski. Warsaw, 
Poland, Institute for Social Problems, 1936. 210 pp.;bibliography. (Actuar- 
ial Series, No. 9.) 
Deals with theories of social insurance, going back to the 17th century. Print 
in Polish with a summary in English. 


Textile Industry 





Textiles as a world problem. By Smith Simpson. 14 pp. (In American Federa- 
tionist, Washington, D. C., March 1937, pp. 256-269; also reprinted. 
Considers labor and related conditions in the textile industry of the Unit 
States and foreign countries with special reference to issues confronting the world 
conference in Washington, D. C., in April 1937, called by the International La! 
Office to consider labor and general economic conditions in that industry and thei 
effects upon international competition. 









Unemployment Insurance 


Analysis of State unemployment compensation laws, January 1, 1937. Washington, 
. 8. Social Security Board, 1937. In tabular form. 


Report on unemployment compensation [New Jersey]. Trenton, Social Securit) 
Commission, 1936. 122 pp., chart. (Publication No. 4.) 
Contains a draft bill for unemployment compensation, and a majority statement 
in support of it. A minority report and bill favoring an employer-reserve plat 
are also included. 
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"i Beonomic brief for appellees, submitted to United States Supreme Court, October 

a, erm, 1936, by John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General, State of New York, in 
support of constitutionality of New York unemployment-insurance law.) Albany, 
Office of Attorney General, [19367]. 224 pp., charts. 

The material is presented under four main heads: The extent and burden of 
nemployment; Interdependence and instability of industry the source of unem- 
nloyment; Unemployment insurance as a means of meeting the unemployment 
~isk; Reasonableness of the pay-roll tax. Appendixes include statements of Ameri- 
an business men in favor of unemployment insurance, information on operation 
\{ the British unemployment-insurance system, and a selected bibliography of 
ferences on unemployment insurance, unemployment, and related subjects. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages, hours, and working conditions in the bread-baking industry, 1934. Washing- 
‘ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 143 pp., charts, illus. (Bulletin 
No. 623.) 


Wages, hours, and working conditions in the folding-paper-boxr industry, 1933, 1934, 
‘and 1935. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 81 pp., 
charts, illus. (Bulletin No. 620.) 


Wage and salary payments and average wages in Lucas County, Ohio, 1925-1984. 
Toledo, Ohio, University of Toledo, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 
8 pp., mimeographed. (Bulletin No. 3.) 


United States—Philippine trade, with special reference to the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act and other recent legislation. Washington, U. 8. Tariff Com- 
| mission, 1937. 215 pp., charts. (Report No. 118, Second Series.) 
. Data on wages and employment in the Philippines, taken from this report, are 
published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Prices and wages at Paris under John Law’s system. By Earl J. Hamilton. (In 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1936, pp. 
42-70; charts.) 

The first of a series of statistical studies of prices, money wages, and real wages, 
in France, during the inflationary period of the early eighteenth century. For this 
early period, an unusual body of statistical data has been discovered. 


Youth Problems 


Unemployed youth of New York City. By Ellen Nathalie Matthews. Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 511, reprint 
from February 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Youth plans a new world; being the official record of the first World Youth Congress, 
Geneva, August 31 to September 6, 1936. Geneva, Switzerland, International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies, [19367]. 208 pp. 

The fundamental themes of the congress were: Nations and the League of 

Nations; the economic and social organization of the world; and the moral, 

religious, philosophical, and other bases of peace. 


General Reports 


Trend of manufactures in New York State from 1919 to 1933. Albany, Department 
of Labor, 1936. 127 pp., charts. (Special Bulletin No. 189.) 

_ Shows for each industry group covered the number of wage earners, value added 

by manufacture per wage earner, labor’s share in the value added by manufacture, 

and other information regarding the manufacturing industry in the State, based 

on the biennial censuses of manufactures taken by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Annuaire statistique du royaume de Bulgarie. Sofia, Direction Générale de la Sta- 
tistique, 1936. 620 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 
Contains statistics of wages, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, compul- 
sory labor service, social insurance, prices, consumption, housing, and cooperative 
associations, in 1934 or 1935 and earlier years. 


Annual report on the social and economic progress of the people of Ceylon, 1936. 
London, [Colonial Office], 1937. 149 pp., map, charts, illus. (Colonial 
Reports, Annual, No. 1797.) 


One chapter deals with wages and cost.of living and another with housing 
conditions. 
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The new social order in China. By T’ang Leang-Li. Shanghai, China ite 
Press, 299 Szechuen Road, 1936. 282 pp. (‘China To-day” Seri 
The story of the political and social evolution of China, containing dis: 
of child labor, cooperative societies, labor legislation, the labor mo: 
standard of living of the industrial worker, wages, and other subjects | 
interest. Printed in English. 


Ammattientarkastus vuonna 1935. Helsinki, Sosialiministerié, 1936. 79 p) 

Annual report on labor inspection in Finland during 1935, containing | 
protective legislation, working hours, labor of women and minors, and in 
accidents and compensation therefor. There are French translations of t} 
of contents and texts of statistical tables, and a résumé in French. 


Statistical abstract for British India with statistics, where available, relating to 
Indian States, from 1924-25 to 1933-84. Delhi, Department of Com: 
Intelligence and Statistics, 1936. 969 pp. 

The subjects reported on include cooperative societies, emigration, pric: 
tory employment, and trade unions. 


Annual report on the sociul and economic progress of the people of Jamaica, {4 
London, [Colonial Office], 1937. 50 pp. (Colonial Reports, Annua!, \ 
1796.) 

Housing is discussed briefly and some figures are given on cost of living a 
wages paid to employees of the government railway (the only one in Jan 
and to skilled and unskilled workers in government and in private employin 


The statistical abstract of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Japan, 19 
Tokyo, 1936. xix, 217 pp., map. (In English and French.) 
The volume ineludes statistics of cooperative societies, 1925-1935; and of 
in farming, sericulture, and raw-silk production, 1924-1935. Some of thi 
on wages are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


The annual statistical report of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
Tokyo, 1936. 312pp. (In Japanese and English.) 

Wages and hours of labor, prices, unemployment, production, number of | 
tories and factory employees, and cooperative societies are among the su! 
covered. Index numbers of prices and the data on wages are brought doy 
1936, but the figures on the other subjects mentioned are for 1935 or earlier 


The New Zealand official year book, 1937. Wellington, Census and Statis! 
Department, 1936. 894 pp., map. 
Sections are devoted to wages and hours of labor, employment and unem) 
ment, trade unions, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, pensions, 
and labor laws and allied legislation. 


Norges industri: Produksjonsstatistikk 1935 og opgaver over industribedrifter w 
loven om ulykkestrygd for industriarbeidere m. v. 1934. Oslo, Statistisk 
Centralbyra, 1937. 81 pp. 

Contains statistics of industrial production in Norway in 1935 and ea: 
vears, hours of work from 1922 to 1934, and accident insurance in 1934. 
Annual report on mines, Province of Nova Scotia, 1936. Halifax, Department 

Public Works and Mines, 1937. 293 pp., illus. 

Gives data on fatal accidents and on production of coal mines, metalliferou 

mines, and quarries. There is also a directory of coal mines and companies 


Report on economic and commercial conditions in Paraguay, November 1().\' 
By R. H. Tottenham-Smith. London, Department of Overseas Trad 
1937. 47 pp. 


Labor conditions and legislation and the cost of living are briefly discussed. 


Brief description and sources of important index-numbers relating to the | 
Kingdom and certain other countries, with special reference to those quote: 
the bulletins and supplements of the London and Cambridge Economic Servic 
London, London and Cambridge Economic Service, 1936. 20 pp. (Specis 
Memorandum No. 44.) 


Papers and proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Econom 
Association, Chicago, Ill., December 1936. Evanston, Lll., American co 
nomic Association, 1937. 333 pp. (Supplement to American Economic 
Review, March 1937.) 

Housing, unemployment insurance, and opportunities for employment 
professionai positions in the Federal Government service were discuss: 
papers presented at the meeting. 
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Public affairs pamphlets: An index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
litical, and international affairs. Washington, U. 8S. Oftice of Education, 
1937. 83 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 3.) 

The general subjects include child labor, youth problems, recreation, consumers’ 
cooperatives, social-security plans, unemployment, and labor problems, the latter 
ering a wide range of topics. 


Cl 











